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TX  taking  leave  of  this  book  I  desire  to  retun,  ,„y 

1  thanks  to   the  kind   friends  whose  help  has  been 

X  ery  vahiable  to  me  :  to  Mr.  Sydney  Speneer,  for  the 

iKaut.ful  photographs  of  Alpine  scenery  he  has  plaeed 

at   my  disposal,  and   for  many   useful   hints;   also  to 

Professor    E.    J.    C;arw<K,d,    n.y    old    travelling   eon.- 

I"'"ion,    for    Spitsbergen    photographs.      The    verses 

nted  on  pages  j»(l  and  1.38  are  fron,  the  poems  of  the 

late  Mr.  Frederick  Myers. 

Martin  Conway. 


Januari]  21,  1920. 
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CHAPTER    I 

llli:    OPKM.D     DOOU 

J   WONDEI?  whether  this  be^nnninf?  is  t«.  end  i„  a 

■*   hook  or,  hko  so  many  otliers,  in  the  waste-jjaper 

l>askct?     Xo  h.ng-thought-o„t  plan,  hut  a  sudden  in.- 

IH.lse  uu.uediately  yielded  to,  has  prompted  the  writing. 

""•the  bright  sunshine  of  to-day  seen.s  not  so  mueh 

0  he  reveahnj,  the  landscape  as  illuminating  memory. 

1  i.e  landscapes  (,f  the  past  appear  at  this  moment  mo;e 

'•-al  than  the  inunediately  visible  world.     Mountains, 

akes,   the  desert,  the  broad   sea,   sights   },eheld  here, 

here  and  everywhere,  are  passing  before  the  visi.m  of 

H.  nund,  blotting  out  the  present  as  sunshine  out- 

l-Is  the  stars.     Death,  T  love  lo  think,  n.ay  thus  give 
-1^     o   us  the  vanished  years.    The  journey  of  life 
s  led  through  strange  lands.     We  have  passed  then, 
In -our  boyhood,   our  youth,   o.,r   nu-ddle   age-^ach 
a  senes  ot  great  adventures,  great  explorations  of  un- 
e led  reg,ons.     ^Vo  have  left  th.n,  beh.nd  and  are 
^t'll    looking    forward    when    Death    eon.es    with    its 
-...Hons  to  ••  Change  here.''     We  must  alight  from 
the  nu>vmg  tnnn.    The  journey  is  ended,  but  not  the 
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rojfic.ii  wc  have  journeyed  through.  That  still  exists, 
ami  who  knows?— alighted  IVoiu  the  train  of  lile,  we 
may  be  able  to  wander  back  and  survey  it  all  at  our 
leisure-  ••  the  eternal  landscape  ol'  the  past,  a  lire-long 
stretch  (.r  lime  revealed."  Then  perhaps  we  may 
again  ha\e  vision  ol'  friends,  places  and  events  which 
uiemory  alone  can  vaguely  essay  to  touch  while  we  are 
ali\e. 

Memory  didVrs  lioui  experience  herein  that  she  flits 
liither   and    thither,    like   <.ne   of   those   great  tropical 
butterflies   of   Hra/.il,   (lashing   into  iridescent  blue  on 
the  beat  of  the  opened  wing  in  sunshine  and  utterly 
vanishing  from  sight  as  the  wings  fold  upward  and  the 
duller  sides  lose  themselves  against  shadow.    Tantalising 
bursts  of  fiery  blue  are  all  we  behold,  first  here,  then 
there.     So  it  is  witli  memory.     It  leaps  from  place  to 
place,    encircling    the    world    faster    than    light— one 
moment  in  African   deserts.    Ihc    next  among   Asia's 
great    mountains,    the    next    in    the    Sargasso    Sea. 
Memory  annihilates  both   si)ace  and   time,   as  Death 
may  annihilate  them  when  "'I'lme  shall  be  no  more." 
I  often  wonder  what  Christians  mean  when  they 
talk  of  a  future  life.     If  "  Time  shall  l>e  no  more," 
there  can  be  neither  future  nor  past.     Eternal  life  I 
can  vaguely  comprehend,  but  future  life— what  is  that? 
i\re  we  e\erlastingly  to  be  imprisoned  in  these  bonds 
of  time  and  space  ?    Are  we  never  to  be  free  ?    Thought 
is  free  in  space  as  in  time.    It  can  annihilate  them  both. 
Space  and  time  are  attributes  of  the  senses,  not  of  the 
soul.     They  belong  to  the  material  world,  not  to  the 
spiritual.      If   man    is   a   mere    material    machine,   he 
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belongs  to  the  world  <^i  time  and  spaee  and  ran  never 
escape.  Death  nuist  extinguish  him.  H',  however, 
"lan  is  essentially  s,)iritual  and  his  body  a  temporary 
tool,  the  essence  of  him  does  not  belong  to  the  world 
<.l  time  and  space  b.it  to  an  eternal  w<,rld  in  which 
neither  time  nor  space  constrain  him.  The  soul  of 
•  nan  is  in  Eternity  already,  and  awaits  not  Death  to 
transport  him  to  that  high  region. 

It  must  be  within  the  experience  .,f  everyone  that 
tjie  effect  ot  landscape  upon  us  depen<ls  on  our  mood 
Some  aspects  of  Nature  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
creatmg  the  n>o<,d  in  which  they  c-an  be  enjoved,  but 
that  .s  a  delus.on.     It  is  not    '.e  aspect  but  its  associa- 
tions that  create  the  mood.     Poets,  painters,  inspired 
wnters  have  taught  us  the  secret  of  vision.     Our  iov 
m  s.msets  ow-es  son.ething  to  Turner.    Mountains  thrill 
ns  because  Wordsworth  and  Ruskin  opened  our  eyes 
Two  or  three  centuries  ago  they  sp<.ke  no  such  n.essage 
as  ux.  now  read  in  the,n.     Venice  about  the  vear  1.100 
n.ust  have  been  at  the  very  euln.ination  of  her  unrivalled 
beauty   yet  Diirer,  who  spent  a  year  there,  and  whose 
letters  hon.e  we  possess,  never  refers  to  the  loveliness 
«»f  Venice.     About  to  return  to  Nuremberg,  he  does 
not  regret  leaving  so  much  l>eauty  behind,  but  onlv 
fleets,  '-How  I  shall  freeze  after  this  sunshine!'"' 
It  .s  not  Nature  that  illun.inates  the  mind,  but  the 
|;..nd  tha  glorifies  Nature.    The  beauty  that  ;.  behlld 
ut  first  ar,se  in  ourselves.     It  is  born  for  the  most 
t.n  suffering.     -We  learn  in  suffering  what  we 
each  m  song."     That  is  the  experience  of  all  poets, 
and  every  man   is  a  poet  at  the  moment   wh  n   h^ 
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visualises    hcauty.      M   we    were    perfect    in    creative 
iiiiajjiriation  we  iiii«lit  see  perfect  beauty  everywhere. 
As  it  is.  most  of  lis  can  only  find  it  in  the  presence  of 
certain  phenomena  to  which  we  have  learnt  to  respond. 
A   lad  first  awakes  to  beauty  |)erhaps  at  vision  of 
great  snow-mountains.     The  moment  of  the  opening 
of  the  doors  thus  comes  for  him.     lie  "sees  Heaven 
opened  and  the  angels  of  Cod  ascending  and  descend- 
ing."    The  dyed  glories  of  the  East  at  the  hour  of 
dawn  may  admit  anotlier  for  the  first  time  to  the  King- 
dom of  Romance.     For  him  then  *'  the  morning  stars 
^ing  toircthcr  and  all  the  sons  of  God  are  shouting  for 
joy."     Jt  -natters  not  how  the  birth  of  each  into  the 
eternal  world  comes  to  pass.     Those  who  are  chosen 
for  the  kingdom  enter  by  one  of  countless  gates,  and 
thenceforward  are  free  of  a  larger  or  .smaller  ])r()vince 
of  it.     They  liave  '■  seen  God."    Their  desire  becomes 
to  know  more  and  more  of  the  kingdom,  to  possess  it 
in  larger  nieasnrc.     They  may  live  outwardly  the  most 
commonplace  lives,  going  to  oflices  by  humdrum  morn- 
ing trains  and  fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  earners 
of  daily  bread  or  the  mothers  of  families,  but  that  is 
not  their  real  life.     Behind  the  material  veil  they  are 
Pilgrims  of  Romance.    They  are  initiated  members  of 
a    secret   brotherhood.     They    recognise   one   another, 
but  pass  unrecognised   by  the  world  for  what  they 
really  are. 

It  is  this  Pilgrimage  of  Romance  that  has  been  life 
ilself  to  me,  and  a  strange  route  it  has  caused  me  to 
follow.  A  wiser  man  would  have  guided  his  course 
belter.     I  ha\e  never  sought  to  be  wise,  but  alwajs  to 
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r)lun«c  into  th'j  unkn.)\vn,  to  get  away  fn.in  the  dull 
round  of  every  day.  and  «.,  r..rth  as  student  or  adven- 
tiucr  int(,  suhjicts  or  regions  ulure  it  scfined  t(»  luc 
iit  the  rnonicnt  that  the  unattained  mi^ht  i)e  altain- 
•Mv,  the  uncxperieneed  niiKht  he  felt.  These  momen- 
tary ideals  (,rten  proved  t..  1„  -  wan.lerinu  iircs,"  yet 
■inodRr  always  supplanted  the  last. 

'I'he  realms  of  art  an.l  Xatm<-  make  the  must  obvious 
(•nil.     All  the  art  of  the  past,  all  the  reuions  of  tlu  earth 
Kuypt,  with  its  deep  mystery- dark-shadowed   Kdfu 
m-t  d.^M.ified  <.f  all  temples,  the  «reat  diorite  statues.' 
he   tortuous  labyrinths  <,f  the  in>a«ined   underworld, 
.rceee    w,th  its  monumental  F.nrity.  its  visions  ..f  pc,- 
ceted  hun.anity.    The  decorative  splendours  and  super- 
hm.!Hn   maffnifieenees  of  Byzantium.    'H.e  art  <.f  the 
Moslen.    peoples,   startling   in    sud.l-  •    i„eidenee  of  a 
-mpleted  in.pression.     Cothie  an  .       .ture  insidiously 
and  slowly  emnulative  in  eapture  ...  the  in.a^ination. 
soarm^.,  mvolved,  lurkin«  with  unexpected,  half-hidden 
c-harn.s         he  works  of  these  and  a  hundred  school., 
ron.  the  Aungnac-ian  cave-dwellers  ar.d  Magdalen.an 
hcne-earvers  down  to  the  product  of  our  own  davs 
each  n,akes  .ts  separate  c-all  and  lures  us  on  fron.  aW 

Kh  seen.s  to  offer  a  new  revelation  ;  and  thus  I  at 
lea  have  never  eome  to  rest  as  exclusive  worshipper 
<>t  the  shnne  ol  any. 

S„,  loo,  it  was  «itl,  Nature.    Slu-  i,a.  ,,,Mc,l  to  ,no 
'■■<""   ...e-hnund   Arotio  solitudes  and   the   vet  \,Z 
"l.tary  tr„,„,,,|  deserts.     R„„ia„.  Kasl.n.ir  aad  CWie 
"an,bova„t  J„,„aiea  ,„d   Brazil,  gardened  E,^ 
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iricdahle  Venice,  Itnly  enriched  .with  every  variety  cf 
fharni.  the  stii|)emlnns  mountains  «.f  A>iu,  the  ffnuc- 
fxller  Alps  of  Knro|.e.  the  Andes  so«rin«  ah.ft  from 
Amazonian   forests  «n<|  drooping  to   the  hiuh   desert 
plain,  lakes  roek-framed  or  set  in  luxury  of  ve«etati(.n, 
rivers    in    cataract    and    thunderous    fall.    <,r    slowly 
ine;.nderinir  ihr.Miirli  limitless  plains,  the  storm-heaten 
rca.hes  and  black-forested  channels  of  Tierra  del  Fue^o. 
these  and  countless  other  kinds  of  scenery  have  called' 
me,  and  each  for  the  moment  has  appeared  supreme. 
I.o!  here  is  the  land  of  romance,  I  have  said.     Hut 
It  wa^  n..t  so.    The  mood  of  revelation  passed.    Nature 
!»!t  on  once  more  her  scic.tifje,  mechanical   shroud 
■•■nd  I  wandered  on  to  search  elscwiiere  for  -  that  iin- 
tnueird  world  whose  margin   fades  for  ever  and  for 
c\er  as  we  move." 

Nor  does  one  need  to  traxel   phvsicallv  in  search 
of   romance.     Kach  new   friend   may  open  the  d.H.r. 
r -me     holds    the     most     comprehensive     master-key. 
Cod  s  own  smile  comes  out  -  once  nt  least  in  almost 
c^ery  htetime  on  the  face  of  the  beloved.    All  aeknow- 
lodffc  the  days  of  love  as  a  time  of  romance.     Most 
think  of  HMiiance  as  though  only  then  to  be  experienced 
I  o  the  ha,,py  few  their  love-vision  lasts  on  unbroken. 
^<'r  most   It  IS  a   passing  vision,   from   time  to  time 
[)crhaps  renewed  and  again  destroyed.     But  love  is  not 
the  only  giver  of  this  joy.     It  can  be  fo.md.  is  found, 
l>y  those  whom  the  gods  love,  in  all  careers  and  every 
society.     I  here  ,s  romance  in  banking  and  on  the  Sto(  k 
Kx.hange,  romance  in  the  mysterious,  almost  musical 
«i.xes  and  mtcrlacemcnts  of  money  power  beneath  the 
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s..rf.ur  .i  rouunrrn;   cumuv   in   industry  and   the 

.,„,,  ,„.,,  .  '   '^••'"'""■»'  '"  ''nmt's  and  navies 

.nd     n..,,,  ,.,,..„,^     ..„„„„.^.  ^^   transport  and  fli.d.t. 
•M  tiKso  n.M.anc..s  .ntcnmss  ;.„,,  i.u,,,,.,,  j,  „„•  hi« 
-nance  ot  pohti...     U  is  not.  ,.s  a  rule,  an.l.iti  n  t  " 

■.^.  s  nun  „,toM.t  arena  and  keeps  tlK.n.th"Vlv 
•"«•  ;'^tnu.t..|    l.y   the    n>n.an,.e   of   p„|,,i,   ,(,•     '  '  I.? 

C'rc-a.est  p..Iiti..,ans  have  aluavs  been     ..,„■ 

„ri.  .■"'i,;"'„';;",'  "'?,'•'"■•  -""""- """  in  "■ k  r 

"•"cr   ,t)  to  tell  fvr^n  tu  *      •  'taring  that   the 

'"  ...c  .....y  not  be  "■:;"''•'"■''"'"- ''il'^  h..v.  b«.„ 


CHAPTER   II 

GEn.MINAilON 

T  (iX()l{  AXC'K  and  iiiiajfination  combined  arc  fruitful 
-■-    parents  of  roinancc.     Knouledyc  blasts  fancy.    The 
sun.  moon  and  starry  lica\cn  ucrc  gods  and  the  almde 
of  gods    in   the   childhood   of  the   world.      We  have 
weighed,  measured  and  mapped  them,  phuubed  their 
distances  and  analysed  their  substance.     Sim  and  stars 
are  gods  no  longer,  but  insensate  fires  raging  in  the  vast 
dei)ths  of  uninhabited  space.    Nothing  remains  to  them 
but  their  enormous  size,  and  e\en  that  ceases  to  impress 
the  imagination   when  its  mere  relati\ity   is  grasped. 
As  knowledge  spreads  out  its  tentacles  it  captures  the 
realms  of  romance  one  by  one  and  brings  them  within 
the  dull  domain  of  science  and  the  intellect.     Mankind 
hails  scientific  (iiscovery  as  an  unmixed  blessing.     Has 
it  not  rather  been  a  curse  .>     The  last  century  was  the 
great  age  ol'  scientific  disco\ery.     It  beheld  the  masses 
of  mankind  increasingly   materialised,   growingly  dis- 
contented, uglier  in  their  surroundings,  ever  more  futile 
in  their  amusements,  less  joyous,  less  imaginative,  less 
faithful,  less  ideal. 

As  it  has  been  with  tlie  race,  so  is  it  with  the  in- 
dividual. Childhood  is  the  time  of  happiness  and  of 
romance.  The  illumination  of  a  mother  with  her  baby 
1.S  no  greater  than  that  of  a  little  girl  with  her  doll ;  but 
how  much  else  the  little  girl  possesses  that  the  mother 
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and  hid  them  under  the  bed.  It  was  a  rapturous 
moment.  I  was  already  on  'he  way.  Austraha  for 
me  was  the  other  world,  the  land  of  romance.  I  was 
on  wings.  To  no  one  did  I  breathe  a  word  about  the 
adventure.  An  hour  or  two  may  have  passed  before 
all  the  house  was  full  of  hullabaloo.  My  things  were 
missed.  Where  had  they  gone?  Servants  hunted  high 
and  low,  but  could  disct)ver  nothing.  Drawers  and 
their  contents  had  vanished.  No  one  thought  of  asking 
me,  and  I  could  not  ha\e  brought  myself  to  volunteer 
an  explanation.  The  destined  bathos  was  too  certain 
and  horrible.  I  also  hid.  Finally  I  was  interrogated 
and  confessed.  I  was  off  to  Australia,  and  had  packed 
accordingly.  The  patronising  laughter  of  my  elders 
goes  in  a  cold  shudder  down  my  back  again  at  this 
moment  of  writing.  What  had  been  so  real  and  so 
wonderful  to  me  was  the  inept  folly  of  a  child  to  them. 
They  could  not  mulcrstand.  I  could  not  explain.  Be- 
tween me  and  them  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  I 
have  been  told  that  in  .Japan  civilisation  is  so  much 
more  developed  that  the  gulf  is  narrower,  and  children 
are  seldom  in  this  way  wounded  in  the  house  of  their 
parents. 

Thus  early,  by  the  accident  of  that  Australian 
go\erness,  my  fancy  stretched  forth  to  distant  lands. 
People  might  impress  upon  me,  as  they  only  too  often 
did,  that  this  world  was  a  transitory  affair,  a  mere 
antechamber  to  a  world  to  come.  That  vision  left  me 
cold,  except  when  I  alternately  flamed  and  shi\ercd 
with  horror  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  at  the  pictured 
tortures  which  I  did  not  doubt  awaited  my  ine\itably- 
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tn-l)c-damncd    soul.      Dreamland    for    nic    was    just 
"abroad" — "dear  abroad,"  as  I  heard  someone  call 
it.     Tlic  thoughts  of  it  got  tangled  up  with  the  sound 
of  the  cathedral  bells  of  l^ochcster  ringing  for  after- 
noon service  in  summer,  at  the  hour  when  I  was  turnc<l 
out  alone  into  our  garden,  to  dig  or  dream  as  pleased 
me  best.     Tlie  other  day   I   heard   them,   and  for  a 
moment  the  old  romance  returned  in  formless  vague- 
ness; but,  alas!  there  is  no  other  world  left  for  me 
now  on  earth  or  in  the  material  universe  wherein  to 
tra\el  fancy-free.     Kxpciience  has  destroyed  them  all. 
I  know  that  it  would  do  no  good  "  to  sail  beyond  the 
sunset"   in  search  of  the   IIapi)y   Isles.      Uran   could 
go  thither  in  good  hope,   because  he  did   not  know. 
-Vdmiralty  charts  have  obliterated  that  possibility.     If 
I  still  possess  a  secret  kingdom  it  is  not  of  the  old  kind. 
Were  I  to  reveal  it  to  you,  most  gentle  reader,  you 
would  only  laugh  as  did  the  grown-ups,  and  the  gulf 
would  oi)en  l)etwcen  you  and  iuc,  unbridgeable,  and 
make  us  strangers  for  ever  more. 

Matson's  pond  was  the  other  fancy  place  which 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  my  affections,  and  I  love  it  still 
-not,  indeed,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  recent  years,  after 
absence  during  half  a  century,  but  as  it  was  before 
suburbs  and  \ilIadoni  had  stretched  out  toward  it  and 
a  tram-line  come  rasping  and  grinding  by.  Still,  there 
the  pond  is,  now  a  mere  brown  and  weed-covered  ex- 
panse within  an  iris  of  mud.  The  roots  of  the  twin 
elms  that  overshadowed  it  remain  and  mark  the  site 
of  a  more  wonderful  water-cave  than  I  can  e\er  hope 
hereafter  to  behold.     The  trees   \vith  mingled  roots 
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{rrcw,  two  ill  one,  at  the  cdtrc  of  the  water,  and  forked 
away  Iniiii  one  another  a  foot  or  two  up.  I  could 
ehml)  into  tliis  I'ork  and  look  ovc  r  a  wild  and  f()rl)iddcn 
joy  only  to  he  snatched  l)y  running  ahead  and  getting 
into  jilace  In  lore  the  attendant  dragon  could  prevent, 
or  when  she  was  fortunately  caught  on  the  neighhour- 
ing  stile  or  otiierwisc  off  the  alert.  Tf  you  stretched 
o\(v  far  enougli.  you  could  see  l)eneath  a  tangle  of  roots 
a  (lark  and  wondirfiil  grotto  about  two  feet  high,  floored 
with  lapping  water  and  magical  rellections.  I  used  to 
picturi'  myself  sailing  into  it  ow  a  three-masted  toy 
slii|),  with  tiny  little  men  on  hoard,  myself  small  as 
they.  'I'here  were  ledges  on  which  we  would  land,  and 
darker  recesses  we  would  cx[)lore,  hut  the  grr  *■  thing 
was  that  no  one  would  see  us.  Once  inside  we  should 
he  away  from  'essons  and  rules  and  i)roprietie.s  and 
regular  hom-s  and  all  the  limitations  of  my  little  world 
of  reality  and  every  day.  I  had  other  adventures  out 
on  the  open  |)oiid,  of  course  -  voyages  in  sliips,  imagined 
walkings  on  the  water  with  a  boat  on  each  foot,  and 
I  know  not  what  beside;  but  the  C'axern  of  the  Hoots 
was  the  enthralling  place  whirc  I  never  was  allowed 
to  linger  long  enoiigh  to  taste  a  thousandth  of  the  joys 
it  held  in  such  profusion.  "  Wl'.y  are  you  staying 
hchindr  Come  along  (juiekly.  Take  eare  you  don't 
fall  in  '  ""  Thus  day  after  day  the  dream  was  broken. 
I  TUM'r  told  the  secret,  for  no  one  would  have  under- 
stood. 

'I'he  l-'nlkeslone  seashore  in  summer  defined  and  to 
some  degree  limited  these  \ague  aspirations  toward  the 
wor'd  beyond  my  ken.    'I'lierc  twice  a  day    jal  steamers 
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paddled  i'orth  and  vanished  on  the  tar  horizon,  earrying 
people  of  flesh  and  l)Ioo(l  away  to  the  land  of  mystery 
and  the  hexond.     I  saw  them  vanish,  saw  others  retiirn- 
msi.      How    wonderliilly  they   must   leel !      Kaeh   was 
transfi^jured  for  mc.     Words  fail  to  deseribe  the  jiassion 
of  longing  with  whieh  I  desired  to  he  of  that  company. 
Day  after  day   I    watched   the  drama  of  the   start- 
people  em|)tying  from  the  train,  embarking,  the  down- 
ward flight  of  bagijairc,  the  gradual  setLlcment,  gang- 
ways withdrawn,  the  clang  of  a  bell  and  blasts  of  a 
steam  horn,  then  round  went  the  paddles  and  the  fairy 
boat  moved  slowly  oil',  jjast  the  i)ier  head  and  away. 
What  could  it  feel  like  to  be  actually  going.^     My  poor 
little  im;  -ination  boggled   in  the  attempt  to  leap  to 
that  supreme  height,  and  fell  back  breathless  on  itself, 
yearning  painfully,  unboundedly,  toward  the  beyond. 
'I'hen  one  day  the  children  of  a  family  with  whom  we 
used  to  dig  the  sands  were  taken  to  lioulogne  and  back 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  that  distant  shore  just  discernible 
from  ours  in  clear  weather,     'riity  returned  like  Moses 
from  the  Mount,  irlorified  :  but,  alas!  they  had  nothing 
to  tell.     Not  otherwise  did  Martha  and   Mar\'  regard 
La/arus    than    I    them,   and    doubtless   with   as  little 
reward.      Ko  travelk  i    could   assuage  my   thirst   with 
talcs.     The  least  articulate  could  not  disappoint,   the 
most  descriptive  could  scarcely  stiumlate.     It  was  not 
knowledge  I  sought,  but  sight— 1(.  be  there,  to  be  part 
of  that  wonderful  world  beyond,  to  become  myself  an 
inhabitant  of  the  land  of  romance.     Another  ten  years 
were  to  |)ass  before  that  dream  beiran  to  lie  disi)elled 
by  experience  of  the  actual  unromanlie  fact. 
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About  tliis  time  ne  spent  a  suiiinier  at  Malvern, 
and  I  toddled  rather  than  scrambled  up  my  first  hill, 
the  Worcestershire  IJeaeon.  To  go  inland  instead  ol" 
to  the  seashore  had  seemed  a  poor  sort  of  expedition 
till  I  had  climbed  this  hill,  ami  then  I  had  no  further 
use  for  the  sea.  I  still  i)ossess  the  letter  written  to 
my  yrandfalher  describing  this  ascent.  It  was  labori- 
ously indited  in  capital  letters,  one  within  each  square 
of  a  sheet  of  j)aper  previously  ruled  in  pencil  to  that 
end.  We  climbed,  I  said,  "right  to  the  \ery  top," 
thus  instinctively  expressing  the  born  c-limber's  feeling 
that  uidcNs  the  actual  sunmiit  is  gained  the  ascent  is 
not  complete.  Two  things  only  do  I  now  remember 
of  this  climb— the  view  from  the  summit  and  the 
rai)ture  of  sliding  down  some  slippery  grass  slopes. 
The  view  was  the  great  revelation.  I  had  never  beheld 
so  nnich  of  the  world  at  once.  Names  were  nothing 
to  me,  nor  counties  and  far-away  towns  and  tiny  dots 
of  cathedrals;  I  remember  little  of  all  that,  but  can 
recall  as  though  it  were  yesterday  the  great  flat,  extend- 
ing world  tliat  sjjread  away  and  away  on  this  side  and 
on  that  and  called  to  be  wandered  o\er  and  possessed 
by  wandering.  Wide  outreaching  vistas,  thank  Heaven, 
still  retain  for  me  the  same  mysterious  charm  that 
belonged  to  that  one.  The  delusion  that  somewhere, 
far  ofi"  in  the  blue  distance,  lurks  the  Perfect  Place, 
that  the  blue  hills  really  are  blue,  that  what  one  beholds 
is  in  its  essence  actually  as  beautiful  as  from  above  it 
seems — so  long  as  that  delusion  lasts,  Homanee  lingers. 
It  is  not  finally  banished  till  the  cynic's  lesson  is  com- 
pletely learned  :   ••  'I'here  where  thou  art  not,  there  is 
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happiness."    The  Lord  preserve  me  from  the  abyss  of 
that  attainment ! 

The  other  day,  passing  through  Tunbridge  Wells, 
I  went  to  see  the  Toad  Rock.  It  is  now  surrounded 
by  iron  railings  and  hopelessly  philistinised.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  the  merry  centre  of  a  glorious  playground 
for  children.  There  were  little  rock-cliffs  near  by,  with 
tiny  caves  in  them  into  which  small  people  could  crawl, 
ficncrally  one  had  to  dig  out  the  sand  to  make  room. 
That  accomj)lishcd,  the  gnomes  entered  also,  and  we 
settled  down  hilariously  together.  What  went  forward 
was  no  mere  make-believe,  but  the  real  thing.  We 
knew  that  we  were  troglodytes,  though  that  ,was  not 
what  we  called  ourselves.  By  piling  sand  at  the 
entrance  we  could  close  the  door  and  be  safe  against 
the  attack  of  the  wildest  of  wild  beasts.  My  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  and  understanding  of  pala.'olithic  man 
is,  in  fact,  derived  from  memories  of  the  little  cave  by 
the  Toiul  Rock.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  curious 
sandstone  lump,  which  did  resemble  a  giant  toad,  went 
for  nothing  in  the  sentiment  of  the  place.  lie  was  our 
great  fetish.  If  he  was  -'ot  alive,  he  was  at  any  rate 
frightfully  imcanny,  and  we  scrambled  around  his 
[)cdestal  with  feelings  d:f¥erent  from  those  associated 
with  any  other  rock.  One  day  I  made  the  epoch- 
marking  discovery  that  with  a  stretch  and  a  kick  it 
was  possible  to  scramble  up  his  back  and  so  climb  on 
to  the  top  of  him.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  the 
joy  of  rock-climbing — the  concicte  pleasure  of  solving 
a  gynmastic  ])roblcm.  I  have  never  been  a  great  rock- 
climber,  but  from  that  day  the  cragsmar's  delight  has 
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l)trn  cDinpiclK  risible.  One  (.r  two  rivals  appcarKl,  and 
oiir  ricijiuiit  ascents  soon  wore  eoiivenieiit  I'ootliolds  in 
llie  soil  ro<k.  whereupon  the  ehinl)  heeaiiie  popiihir. 
'I'lii'  sMUie  (IcNcIopnienl  on  a  hiytfer  scale  happened 
with  the  Matlcriic.rii,  and  that  scraiiilile  also  lost  its 
ulnr\  .  rn.l.ahly  the  iron  railings  are  the  result  of  our 
rcnmle  initiaiivc 

I  l)(lie\c'  it  was  in  the  next  year,  wlien  I  was  seven 

years  old,  that  we  spent  the  sunnuer  in  North  Wales. 

!''n>ui  the  top  oi'  IViuna<tuuawr  J   remember  to  have 

seen  Iht-  died  EasUrii  far  oil'  oMr  the  sea  on  her  way 

liDui   I,i\erpool  to  Xew  \'ork.  but  the  only  mountain 

that  impressed  uie  was  Snowdon,  and  that  im|)resNion 

is  still   to  this  day  felt.      It   w;' ,  in  course  of  a  family 

<lri\in<r-tour.     We  had  slept  at  Manberis.     I  can  recall 

li.c  collection  of  horses  and  donkeys  at  the  inn  door  in 

the  morninu.   :ind   souiethirvir  of  the  confusion   of  the 

sla:t.     I  went  olf  proudly  on  my  two  leys  holdinu  m\' 

father's   lumd.     The    ascent    was    a    mere    uphill    walk 

aloiii'-  a  mule-road,  and   1   remembu-  nothing,'  about  it 

iill.  to  m\-  inexpressible  delioht,  we  came  uL.-  douds. 

'Ilu'  fact  that  a  cloud  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 

fou  did  not  then  occur  lo  me.     I  was  carried  away  by 

the  nam;'  of  the   lliin,<r.     Clouds,  jrreat   white  clouds 

sailinir  :,cn,ss  the  blue  sky.  especially  those  biy  btiliriiitj 

otics  that  pulf  themselves  aloft  on  sunnuer  afternoons. 

had  always  deli<rlite(l  me  since  I  can  remember.     They 

obviously    belonged    to    the    other    world.      1    used    to 

imairine    myself    lyiny   ,,„    them    and    floating   about. 

Xow  I  w;.,  actually  in  the  middle  of  a  elond.     It  ou-rht 

to  have  disillusioned   me,  but  it  did  not.     Somebody 
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Iticii  s:ii(l  that  I  was  tired,  and  to  my  indiunation  I 
was  hoisted  astride  a  horse  ridden  by  my  aunt,  and 
thus  iuiioniiniiiiisly  arrived  on  the  siinimit,  ehnKinu: 
with  arms  round  her  waist  and  eausm;^  loud  huighter 
in  oidookers. 

The  Toy  was  thicker  than  ever  on  the  peak.  Even 
the  <,M-eal  stone-man  could  only  he  seen  a  lew  yards 
ofl".  It  was  too  hiirh  for  me  to  add  a  stone,  but  my 
cousins'  l)utler  took  one  from  me  and  set  it  on  the 
top.  The  oidy  memorable  joy  of  the  descent  was 
running'  into  a  bojv  and  iiettiny  fairly  stuck.  Our 
carriaifes  awaited  us  on  the  road  somewhere  down  the 
other  side,  but  T  remember  no  more,  except  beinjr 
awakened  from  tinie  to  time  in  a  delutre  of  rain.  The 
inn  we  were  to  stoj)  at  was  reached  in  darkness,  and 
proved  to  be  full.  We  had  to  drive  on.  Where  we 
ultimately  took  shelter  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  remember 
anything  more  of  this  trip,  excejjt  isolated  incidents 
whiih  do  not  hang  together.  The  fact  that  I  had  been 
up  Snowdon,  the  highest  mountain  in  I""ngland  and 
Wales,  and  that  I  had  been  in  Uie  clouds,  overwhelmed 
all  other  memories  and  induced  a  sense  of  childish 
importance  which  I  trust  no  one  ever  discovered. 
Later  climbs  of  bigger  mountains  shrink  into  insig- 
nilicance  compared  with  this  immeasurable  triumph. 

Snowdon  [jossesses  a  singular  power  of  attracting 
mountain-lovers.  The  late  Charles  Edward  Mathews, 
than  whom  none  ever  loved  mo\intains  more,  used  to 
climb  it  every  year.  Its  stee[)er  sides  ha\e  been 
scrambled  over,  up  every  conceivable  line  of  ascent  in 
sunuiier  and  winter,  and  ha\e  ta.ken  their  toll  of  active 
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lives.     From  certain  points  oi"  \i{'\v  it  has  a  great  and 
kingly  air,  so  that  when  hulcTi  with  winter  snow,  its 
ridges  overhung  with  eorniees,  it  has  been  known  to 
deecive  experienced  Swiss  guides  into  a  greatly  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  its  size.     Its  effect  upon  me  was 
due  to  n.)ne  of  these  recondite  charms,  hut  merely  to 
Its  repute.    That  o\crwhehuc(i  me,  just  as  the  ignorant 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  mere  name  of  Shakespeare. 
In  the  upshot  this  adventure  set  me  on  the  road  I  was 
destined  to  folhuv  and,  combined  with  the  other  in- 
cidents above  related,  made  certain   (suitable  chances 
and    facilities   occurring)   that   in    after   life    I    should 
become  a  moimtain  climber  and  a  traveller  in  remote 
and    unexplored    regions.     The    child    of    seven    had 
received  the  directing  impulses.     It  only  remained  for 
opportunity  to  give  them  play. 


Ill 


ciiArrER  111 

ALI'S     ON     M.l'S     AKISI. 

RKKKUKXCK  was  ii\a(le  in  Ihc  previous  chapter  to 
a  I'aiiiily  of  ehildren  with  whom  we  used  to  dij?  the 
Folkestone  sands.  One  of  theni  afterward  became  a 
disliii«uished  memlK-r  >f  tlie  .\li)ine  Club,  and  will  be 
rtcailed  l).v  \isitors  to  the  Helalp,  which  he  constantly 
frequented,  as  the  Hev,  Arthiu-  Fairbanks.  Mountain 
air  was  reconunended  as  curative  for  some  constitutional 
weakness  from  whicli  he  sufl'c  red  in  youth,  and  thus  it 
was  that  while  I  was  at  school  he  was  climbing  hiifh 
mountiiins  in  Switzerland.  His  feats  excited  in  me 
boundless  admiration  and  a  vague  longing.  At  last, 
at  long  last,  my  turn  came,  'i'he  staggering  news 
reached  me  at  school  that  I  was  to  join  my  family  in 
Switzerland  for  the  s\numer  holidays.  I  went  out  to 
the  cricket  field  and  lay  on  my  back  in  the  sunshine, 
gazing  at  some  great  white  clouds  and  wondering 
whether  snow-mountains  could  be  as  splendid.  More 
splendid,  I  conceived,  and  rightly,  they  could  not  be. 
Stogdon  of  Harrow  was  going  out  to  join  Fairbanks 
and  do  guideless  climbing  >vilh  him — the  .Jungfrau,  the 
Aletschhorn — great  feats  in  1872,  though  little  thought 
of  nowadays.  I  was  to  travel  to  Berne  with  him,  and 
we  were  joined  by  VV^ alter  Leaf  and  Fred.  Pollock, 
likewise  equipped  for  mountaineering.  The  parai)her- 
nalia  of  axes  and  ropes,  the  talk  about  climbs  aeeom- 
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plislud  or  ton  sli;i(|ii\u<l.  stimiiliitod  my  aliciidy  flaiiiiii^ 
iiiiiiuiiiaHon.  .\u\(|  siiririiiii(liti«s,  iuniyn  lanuiuiucs 
s|«>kin,  all  the  im-Kriyiisli  sights  on  tvcry  side,  madi' 
llial  joiiiiH'N  a  <li«aiiiliki'  cxpcricnco,  rcducinu  mi'  to 
such  1111(1-  siiirKf  thai  my  ((impatiions  scarcily  knew 
I  was  th(  If,  and  with  iitninst  uooduill  can  now  hjuvly 
niiicmhir  the  fact. 

The  start   from    l)ov«r  l.y   the  Ostcnd   hojit  was  a 
lilaiik     (lisappiiiiitniciit.      It     posscssid     none     (.f     the 
i(.inanc(    I   luid  expected.      My   heart  did   not   leap   to 
my  throat  as  the  paddles  went  round;  in  tact,  riotlhnir 
particular  seemed  to  he  happeniriL'.  oidy  a  numher  i>r 
incidents   indi\idii;illy   insiyniiieaiit,   et)lle(  Lively   unim- 
pr<  ssive.     There  was  plenty  to  watch,  hut,  as  fur  as  \ 
was  concerned,  little  to  f.  .1.      We  were  away  <iut  at 
sea  without  the  throh  of  a  pulse.     In  time  we  were  even 
out  of  sii/ht  of  land     a  condition   I   had   wonderinuly 
loreseen,  huf  ayain  failed  emotionally  to  affront.    When 
you  jra/.t'  seaward  f.om  the  shore  you  are  as  nnich  out 
•  •f  siyhl  of  land  in  that  direction  as  ever  at  sea.      It  is 
only  when  >oii  turn  round   (iiML    L  is  otherwise.     This 
was  a  n(  w  discwry  to  me.     M.itters  improved  as  we 
.•ipp''>:"li«d  Osten.l.  for  a  I.  rrillc  thunderstorm  opened 
lire,  liuhlninir  strikin<r  down  to  riuht  aiid  left  in  start- 
ling' l»ro\imity,   and  <ieiu!.r(s  of  min.     There  was   no 
lack  of  Ihrilis  in  the  landiiiix. 

The  journey  l)y  train  Ihrouyh  Brussels,  Met/,  and 
Strashouro-  to  Haslc  has  left  sinirularly  slijrht  impression 
on  my  memory.  Heceritly  mended  sears  of  war  excited 
me  a  little,  hut  on  the  whole  the  novelty  of  exervthinu 
(•"..founded     retlcclion.      Sleep,     the    assimilation    ol" 
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stnirmc  loiiiis  nf  loud,  tn  w  s'lulifs,  swill  (li.iriyis  |ill(  il 
the  hours.  Tlifv  \  <i(  iiccomnlishintf  yrnil  k  \oIiitioii, 
wilhiii  II.  ,  lull  I  tiiiid  iiol  li:i\('  lojd  uliat  vmis  liniipcn 
iny.  'rill'  liisl  sl.ij.tf  was  11  li\(-milc  drive  Iroiii  !{«riic 
lo  /iiniiHTvval<i,  a  villayc  in  rtfciit  yiars  notorious  for 
an  liiliriiatioiial  .Socialist  Conui' ^s,  out  llicii  schctcd 
I'or  inv  latlirr  as  the  (iiiic  Icsl  of  (|ni<  I  n-^  mIs,  witli  tiiif 
air  and  liis  licrnc  plivsic  iaii  uilliiii  iiacii. 

Zininicrwald  siK  on  a  yncn  shell'  o\erlookiny  the 
\all(V   li<l\\((n    |{(  iiie    and   'rimn.     That   is    liie    jure 
trroiind   of   its   \ieu.      I'.iillier  oil'  (■oin( -,    IIh     Lake  of 
'riuin.  with  th;'  Nieseii  and  .Sloekhorn  hills  to  the  riuiil, 
and  other  ureen   roolhills  shttehinLT  nmnd   Iroiii   riuht 
to  lel't.      AI)o\i'  and  beyond  tliein  all  the  w'loli'  wiiite 
row  ol'  the  Oherland  iiiants  reaches  into  tlu'  sky.     Little 
of  this  was  visible  <lurinu  the  lirst  day  or  two,   ii^x  it 
mined  and    rained.     Wet  fields  and   woods   were  our 
iimiiediate    surrounding's,    and    I'or    daily    interest    the 
cheese-making  operations   in    tlu-    villaire   factory,    the 
first  staues  of  which   I  was  nc\er  u|)  early  eiioiiijrh  to 
behold.      Life,  in  fact,  was  the  least  bit  hunidruiii,  full 
of  little  novelLies,  but   not  excitinjf.      At  last  came  a 
morning  when  the  sun  shone  tlirousrji  my  window  and 
I  looked  une\pectanM\-  forth-  lo !  there  were  the  snow- 
mountains,   radiant,  overwhelminj,',   the  whole  row  of 
them,  from  Hliimlis.ilp  to  Finsteraarhorn,  «litleriiitr  in 
a  sun-mantle  of  new-fallen  snow.     They  were  not  in 
the    least    like  clouds,   nor   like  anything    I    had   ever 
beheld  or  dreamed  of.     Had  they  been  built  of  trans- 
parent crystal,  they  could  not  have  been  more  brilliant. 
I   felt  tliem  as  no  part  of  this  earth  or  in  any  way 
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l)il()ngin^'  to  the  world  ol'  experience.     Here  at  last 
was  the  other  world,   visible,   inaeeessihle,   no  doubt, 
l)ut  auLlicntieally  there;  aetual  yet  incredible,  veritably 
solid   with   an   asi)eet  of  eternal   endurance,   yet  also 
ethereal;    overwhehiiinjrly    niayniHc-ent    but    nttraeti\e 
too.     Xo  diuiinest  idea  of  clinibins  then)  entered  my 
mind;   I  ^azed  and  ^M/.ed,  and  all  day  Icim  reLurne<l 
to  <,'a/,c  aj^ain  with  a  formless,  inarticulate.  irdo\i(  :tinil 
emotion  that,  alas!  can  ne\cr  return.     They  were  iK.t 
individual  to  me  -  .lunui'rau  and  F.iircr  and  the  rest  —I 
resented  bein<r  l»otlicrcd  with  tlieir  names.     They  were 
just  the  walls  of  heaven.     Who  beholdinj^r  those  for  the 
lirst  time  would  ask  the  nomenclature  of  the  towers.^ 
For  three  weeks  this  vision  recurred  at  frecjucnt  inter- 
vals.     The  wonder  of  the  sunset  dyed  them.     Niuht 
blanched    and    then    hid    them.      (Mouds    and    storm 
etn eloped    them.     Limjiid    air   displayed    their    every 
detail.     They  were  always  the  same,  yet  ever  ehansrinu 
like  the  face  of  the  beloved.     Kach  new  aspect  was  a 
new    revelation.     Familiarity    vvithout    approximation 
bred  increasiricr  reverence. 

These  thre^j  weeks  were  for  me  a  time  of  intense 
restlessness.  I  wanted  to  wander  away  toward  the 
great  white  wall,  but  was  too  \ounjf  and  ignorant  to 
be  |)ermitled  any  distant  excursion  alone.  Twice  a 
day  I  shot  out  of  Zinuuerwald  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  always  had  to  return  unsatisiicd.  That 
the  mountains  were  drawing  me  to  them  I  did  not  then 
recognise,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Niesen,  which  seemed 
to  be  within  reach  of  my  individual  enterprise  had  I 
been  free.     My  dear  father,  the  saintlicst  man  I  have 
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ever  known,  whose  whole  life  showed  no  flaw  even 
under  the  mieroscopie  gaze  of  his  own  family,  could  not 
be  expected  to  realise  the  tumult  through  which  I  was 
passinir.  Every  morning,  at  slow  leisure  after  a  rather 
L-'tt  i.^'aKia^^t  and  even  on  the  finest  days,  he  gathered 
li  into  his  roorp  for  liihlc-reading  and  exposition,  last- 
i.  '■  'i'ten  up\^;.rd  of  an  hour.  My  impatience  under 
thl^  Lri:.l  ind  the  effort  to  hide  it  were  almost  unen- 
durable. \Vhcn  at  last  the  books  were  closed,  I  flung 
out  into  the  open,  hating  I?il)](s  and  religion  and 
bursting  with  desire  for  Nature,  careless  of  promised 
heaven  or  threatened  hell,  and  just  longing  to  get  away 
and  wander  anywhere  out  of  the  constraint  of  home 
surroundings. 

This  reaction  was  intensified  by  devotion  at  that 
time  to  astronomy.  I  had  brought  with  me  my  beloved 
three-inch  telescope,  and  spent  every  fine  night  star- 
gazing in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  an  excellent 
little  handbook  by  Proctor.  lie  was  my  prophet  in 
those  days,  and  I  used  to  write  him  letters,  to  which 
he  was  good  enough  sometimes  to  reply.  'J'he  normal 
processes  of  public-school  education  were  hateful  to  me. 
I  always  loathed  games,  as  I  did  class-rooms  and  church 
services  and  all  the  places  and  occasions  when  we  had 
to  conform  to  rules.  'J'he  fact  that  one  was  taught 
languages  made  me  rush  hungrily  to  science,  and  all 
that  I  ever  learnt  at  school  was  self-taught  in  play- 
time. Hence  the  joy  of  astronomy.  It  could  only 
be  cultivated  by  breaking  rules.  Red-time  come,  the 
lights  out,  and  everything  quiet,  I  used  to  creep  down- 
stairs again,  get  out  my  telescope,  and  spend  hours 
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liiiiliim  (l<>iil)lf  nUu-s,  ntl)ul;i'  iiiul  st:ir-i-liisLcis,  or  draw- 
irm  tlu'  innimiilary  aspfcl  of  .hipiU  r"s  ruddy  ln'Us  and 
walcliini,'  tlif  |)assa^c'  ol'  llu'  shadow  of  his  iiinoiis. 
Saliuii  had  his  luni,  and  (Mic  niorninij  jusl  hrlorc  sun- 
rise I  lound  Mercury  and  hehtld  liis  slindcr  crescent 
lreiiil)hn«-  in  the  air  currtnls  of  (hiwn.  The  clear  sky 
i^'i  Zininierwald  re\caled  some  slar-sijuhts  in  my  small 
telescope  which  had  not  heen  resolvable  in  F.nifland. 
One  eveniim  alter  sunset  a  brilliant  liuhl  shone  out 
from  tlu'  cre-t  of  the  linsteraarhorn.  What  could  it 
he?  1  rushed  lor  my  teUsco|)e  in  wild  excitement,  hut 
it  was  only  the  moon  risiniz.  Siie  sailed  aloll  in  full- 
orhed  splendour-  a.  memorable  si^lit.  Thus  hy  day 
there  were  n\ountains  and  forests,  hy  niyht  the  stars; 
it  was  a  lil'c  of  swiftly  clianifinti  emotions  which  no  one 
else  could  share  or  understand,  for  I  was  incapable  of 
tiiximi  them  expression. 

Freed  from  /immcrwald.  we  went  Lo  the  Schweizer- 
liof,  at  laic  rne,  my  first  experience  of  a  large  hotel. 
It  impri  cd  me  enormously,  and  so  did  e\erythinu 
ilse-  the  \ie\\  of  the  lake,  the  oriran  recital  in  the 
chuicli,  Thorwaldsen's  Lion,  I'ilatus,  the  covered 
bridge —1  weltered  in  novelties.  An  expedition  to  the 
\\\\i\  failed.  We  were  t(M)  proiid  to  go  uj)  by  train  and 
loo  slow  to  reach  the  top  in  lime  if  we  were  to  catch 
the  last  ))oat  for  Hrunnen  and  join  the  parents  that 
cvcninij:  at  Axeiistein.  'J'he  StafVel  was  our  highest 
|)oint.  We  ignoniinioiisly  descended  by  rail.  At  Axen- 
slein  b(*th  mountains  aiid  water  were  closer  at  hand 
than  at  Zinnnerwald.  Wc  were  perched  on  a  high 
])romontory  overlooking  two  arms  of  the  lake,  and  had 
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a  considerable  hill  behind.     Two  daj.s  of  steady  rain 
danuucd  back   my  enthusiasm,   but  on   the  third,   in 
company  uitli  a  young  companion,  I  was  able  to  walk 
up  the  Frohnalpstock.  the  first  Alpine  summit  I  ever 
atta.ned-(!,20G  feet  high,   as  I  proudly  registered- 
but  the  summit  was  enveloped  in  dense  clouds,  and 
there  was  no  viexv.     The  glory  of  the  aseent  vas,  how- 
ever   joy  enough.      Day  after  day  it  rainea,   but  on 
the  fourth  late  was  kind,  and  we  set  out  to  elimb  the 
Mythen.     It  looks  such  a  precipitous  peak  from  the 
lake,    but  a   path   leads   right  t-   the  top,   and  there 
's  no  glory  in  the  scranible.     This  time  we  had  a  dear 
v.ew  all  round  and  the  sense  of  being  perched  aloft  on 
a  real  peak.    How  many  ranges  and  lakes  we  over- 
looked I  cannot  remember.    All  that  remains  w;th  me 
IS  the  great  emotion  of  beholding  so  much  at  once 
Schwyz  was  at  our  feet  like  the  map  of  a  town.     The 
lake  sti^tched  away  in  its  deep  hollow  round  the  foot 
ot  t iH.  K,g,.     The  Obcrland  giants  just  showed  in  the 
far  distance.    T  think  what  in.pressed  me  most  was  the 
Swiss  plain  stretching  away  and  away  like  the  counties 
froni  the  A\  oreestershire  Beacon.     But  it  was  not  so 

ritl    ;''r  Tr  '^"  ^"'  *'^"*  ^  ^^^  ^''"''-d  a  real 
peak  that  kmdied  n.y  enthusiastic  joy.     I  knew  now 

just  what  I  wanted  to  do-to  climb  peak  after  peak, 
all  he  peaks  m  the  Alps,  all  the  mountains  in  the 
^orld.  Kvery  other  occupation  seemed  trifling  com- 
pared w,th  that.  I  came  down  from  the  Mythen,  hke 
Moses  from  S.na,,  bearing  with  n,e  the  law  of  mv  life. 

ndvir  "'''  ^  "'''"'^'  ^'''  "^  '-^  "^^^'  «"<^  thrilling 
ad^enture-^a   three-days'   dri^e  o^•er  the   Furka  Pas^ 
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and  (1..WI1  the  Hhone  valley.  I  ^  rloriously  on  the 
l„,x  l.y  tlu  (Iriwr,  my  sisters  i  r  hanquMc,  my 
parents  inside,  and  the  lu.ajrage  l)ehind.  It  was  a 
wonderful  exi)erienec,  and  stands  t'..r  me  as  emblem 
ol"  those  romantic  drives  over  Europe  ',f  which  we  have 
been  robbed  by  railways.  It  would  weary  the  reader 
u-cre  I  to  tell  him  all  the  emotional  happenings  of  those 
une(iualled  days.  The  growing  wildness  of  the  scenery 
as  we  mounted  the  \alley  of  the  Reuss  thrilled  me  to 
the  core,  culminating  at  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Even  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  then  a-drilling, 
seemed  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  tunnel 
in  the  world.  The  bald  scenery  surrounding  Ander- 
matt  caused  no  disillusion,  for  were  there  not  patches 
of  real  snt)w  visible  not  so  very  far  away? 

I  was  far  too  excited  next  day  to  sit  in  the 
carriage  during  its  slow  ascent  of  the  Furka,  but 
hurritMl  ahead  and  made  short  cuts  at  the  zigzags,  thus 
arriving  near  the  top  some  hours  in  advance.  Patches 
of  snow  lay  about.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  was  above 
the  snow-hne.  ')"he  snout  of  the  Ticfen  glacier  was 
.within  reach.  I  climbed  to  it— a  real  glacier  at  last, 
with  crevasses.  From  the  pass  itself  the  wonderful 
\iew  dwarfed  every  previous  experience,  for  there  in 
front  was  the  shattered  ice-fall  of  the  Rhone  glacier, 
with  jiitJ  above  it  and  the  Galenstock  on  high  ;  but  the 
Finsteraarhorn  (I  believe  it  was  the  Finsteraarhorn) 
overpowered  every  other  peak  and  almost  crushed  me 
with  its  visible  enormity.  Glaciers  had  already  taken 
hold  of  my  imagination,  and  I  had  read  about  them 
in  Tyndall's  books,  though  I  can't  exactly  remember 
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when.     An  iinFailinff  attendant  at  his  winter  lectures 
to  children  at  the  Jtoyal  Institution,  I  conceived  him 
to  he  about  the  greatest  man  ahve,  and  was  ready  to 
worship  at  any  shrine  where  he  ininistered.     Tlie  fact 
that  he  loved  mountains  ^ave  a  welcome  sanction  to 
my  own  enthusiasm,   which  found  little  echo   in  the 
home  circle.     The  approach   therefore,  to  the  l)ank  of 
the  ice-fall,  where  veritable  semes  were  visible  near  at 
hand,  was  felt  to  be  an  immense  opportunity.     Even 
the  lonrr  afternoon  dri\e  down  the  Rhone  valley    with 
the  Weisshorn  resplendent  at  the  end  of  it,  paled  into 
.ns.gnihcance  compared  with  the  high  emotion  roused 
by  a  passmg  \isi„n  of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
abode  of  snow. 

A  night  at  Brieg,  a  morning's  drive  to  Visp    a 
joyo.  s  farewell  to  the  old  people,  and  we  three  young- 
sters were  off  on  our  own  to  join  friends  for"  a  few 
days  at  Zermatt.     Proud  commander  of  the  caravan  I 
marched  up  the  ^alleJ-,  my  sisters  and  the  baggage  on 
mules,  and  felt  as  though  we  were  off  for  a  journey  of 
exploration  through  untra\elled  lands.    In  twelve  miles 
that  adventure  ended,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way 
was  accomplished  in  a  springless  carriage.     A  party  of 
our  sunburnt  American   climbers,    with   two  guides 
lollowed.     They   were  to   n.e   no   less  than    Ilon.eric 
heroes      All  went  smoothly  as  far  as  Randa,   but  a 
1-ttle  beyond  the  road  was  destroyed   for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  by  the  bursting  of  a  glacier  lake  or  other 
high  mountain  cistern.     Where  the  road  should  have 
been   wa.  a  wide  cataract,   rolling  stones  down  with 
't   and    raging    furiously.     Helped    by   a    number   of 
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asscniblc.l  \ilhigcTs  nvc  got  across,  leaping  from  stone 
to  stone  and  walking  along  planks,  hut  to  bring  over 
the  vehieles  seemed  impossible.  Presently  the  torrent 
widened  and  shallowed,  so  that  the  men  could  half  drag 
half  carry  them  over.  Without  further  adventure  or 
sight  of  the  beel"uded  Matterhorn  we  joined  our 
friends  at  the  Mont  Ccrvin  Hotel. 

Next  day,  of  course,  we  climbed  the  C.ornergrat. 
The  weather  was  perfect.     For  the  first  time  I  looked 
down  upon  all  the  course  of  a  great  glacier  and  beheld 
snow-mountains  from  relatively  near  at  hand.  Curiously 
enough  I  cannot  definitely  remember  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  that  wonderful  view.     T  only  recall 
sitting   with   my  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
intensely  enjoying   that   novel   position.     The   Ilornli 
was   another    goal,    but    my   party   only    reached   the 
Schwarzsee.     At  the  moment  of  return  I  encoimtcred 
a  solitary  Englishman.     .Toinmg  on  to  him,  we  aban- 
doned   the    others    and    continued    the    ascent.     We 
reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  there,  finding  traces 
of    a    party    at    that    moment    climbing   the    Cervin, 
gloriously  followed  their  illustrious  footsteps,  even  to 
the  rocks  of  the  mountain  itself.     That  crowded  hour 
of  life  will  never  be  forgotten.     Sunday  followed,  and 
beyond  it  but  one  day  more  of  this  Paradise  before  we 
had  to  start  for  home.    I  longed  inexpressibly  to  spend 
it  on  the  Cima  di  .Tazzi,  the  highest  flight  my  imagina- 
tion could  dare;  but  an  even  more  dazzling  prospect 
opened.     Hunting  up  my  friend  of  the  Ilornh  at  the 
Monte  Rosa  Hotel,  I  put  my  ])lan  before  him.     His 
answer  was  that   he   had  arranged  to  go  to  the  St. 
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Thcoduk'  I'ass  iicxl  iiioniin^,  ptilinps  also  up  the 
lircilhorn,  and  that  I  iniglit  come  with  him  if  I  would. 
Would  I  not?  How  I  thanked  my  stars  there  were 
no  parents  about  to  interpose  refusal.  I  went  to  bed 
in  the  seventh  hca\en  of  expeetation,  and  when  roused 
at  three  in  the  morning  received  Lhe  ^innmons  with 
uni<iue  acquieseenee. 

Breakfast  was  at  the  Monte  Rosa  Uolel,  hut  my 
companion  still  slumbered.     He  said  he  was  ill.     After 
infinite  trouble  I  shifted  him.     My  own  l)reakfast  was 
glorified    by   the   presence  of  Passingham,   a  climber 
whose  feats  eonunandcd  my   unbounded   admiration. 
Had  he  not  recently  ascended  all  the  giants  about, 
each    in    succession    in   a   single   day   from    Zermatt? 
Surely  such  companionship  was  an  admission  to  the 
illustrious  brotherhood.     The  weather  promised  badly. 
The  sky  was  o\crcIouded ;  there  was  a  south  wind ;  the 
glass  had  fallen.     Little  cared  I  if  only  my  man  would 
start.     Then  his  boots  were  uncomfortable,  and  had 
to  be  unlaced  and  relaced  again  and  yet  again.     He 
did  not  want  to  go.     It  was  Hvc  o'clock  before  I  got 
him  on  the  road.     I  longed  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
by  hurrying.     He  was  a  slow  walker.     However,  we 
did  make  progress,     nd  at  la4  reached  the  edge  of 
the  glacier  and  halted  for  breakfast.    Presently  another 
halt  was  called  that  niy  companion  might  take  a  dose 
of  medicine-fifteen  minutes  lost.    Then  he  must  stop 
again  to  relacc  his  boots.     I  could  have  beaten  in  his 
skull,  but  had  enough  gumption  to  know  that  tender 
handling  was  essential,   or  he  would  turn  back   and 
destroy  my  hopes.     That  we  were  actually  on  u  nevi 
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with  liiildcii  crcNnssfs  in  it  was  already  a  hiiifc  joy. 
\N'hat  iiKitttrcd  Hic  thick  coatinj^  of  new  snow  into 
which  we  sank  deeply  or  that  there  were  many  clouds 
al)out?  'I'he  l\r\in  was  clear.  I  could  sec  the  I  alian 
arclc  and  recofrnise  its  various  I'eatures  inunortalised 
I'or  me  hy  the  heroic  exploits  of  'lyndall  and 
\Vhymi)er. 

On  the  pass  a  thick  mist  drove  in  our  faces.  Hocks 
<limly  loomed  throutrh  it ;  the  snowtield  melted  away 
in  its  vagueness.  \\C  tTilcred  the  hul,  my  companion 
with  joy,  I  with  i'orehodinj,'.  He  evidently  wanted 
that  to  he  the  end,  but  I  was  aflame  with  ambition  to 
climb  the  Hroithorn.  The  mere  figures  of  its  altitude, 
l.'J.ns.'i  feet,  were  intoxicating.  An  hour  i)assed  and 
still  he  would  not  move.  He  was  drying  his  socks 
at  the  fire.  It  took  another  half-hour  to  kindle  his 
feeljle  enthusiasm  and  lace  his  boots  satisfactorily,  but 
we  got  him  going  at  last,  the  guide  and  I.  The 
weather  was  not  so  bad.  'I'here  were  many  rifts  in 
the  clouds,  and  glimpses  over  the  Italian  foothills. 
To  be  roped  together,  wading  a  snowfield,  was  a 
rapturous  delight.  I  had  not  the  least  feeling  of 
fatigue  and  scarcely  knew  I  liad  a  body.  Then  came 
the  long  and  rather  steep  slope  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  steps  to  be  cut.  What  more  could  one  desire 
who  before  had  only  read  about  step-cutting?  At  last 
we  reached  the  sunmiit.  An  incredible  adventure  was 
accomplished,  and  my  satisfaction  knew  no  bounds. 
If  ever  milestone  was  erected  along  the  road  of  life, 
one  was  then  set  up  for  me. 

Our  guide,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  but 
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Inmi  inlcmal  evidence  I  muss  lit-  iiiiiy  Imvo  been 
Trail/.  HicrKT,  thonuijilily  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
my  mood.  Throuuli  Imlcs  in  the  elouds  he  sho\Ved 
me  Milan,  Turin,  and  halt'  Lomhardy.  I  am  sine  he 
would  not  have  l)oyyled  at  the  Mediterranean  itself 
if  I  hud  asked  lV)r  it.  It  is  my  impression  lliat  we 
really  saw  little;  what  1  do  n member  is  the  bii? 
erevasses  and  other  features  of  the  ?ii'vt',  the  step- 
euttintr,  the  ylossy  iee-patches.  the  shattered  roeks  of 
the  liitlle  Matterhorn ;  and  how  different  all  these 
features  looked  from  near  at  hand  than  from  far  away. 
They  were  even  strant^er  thus  and  not  a  whit  less 
romantic  ;  but  in  truth  the  mystery  of  the  other  world, 
as  I  had  eoncei\ed  it  from  Zimmerwald,  was  passing. 
I  had  already  learnt  that  the  Cervin  was  not  a  solitl, 
changeless  rock,  but  a  mass  of  shattered  ruin,  with 
stones  continually  falling  down  its  flanks.  The 
strangeness,  the  inhospitality  to  man  of  the  snow 
regions  was,  however,  obvious  enough  to  rejjlace  the 
mystery  of  distance  by  a  new  romanticism. 

My  companion's  laziness  henceforward  stood  me 
in  good  stead.  It  prolonged  our  stay  on  the  summit, 
and  occasioned  many  halts  on  the  descent.  A  wild 
glissade  carried  us  down  to  the  snowtield.  We  were 
back  at  the  hut  on  the  col  (juite  (luickly.  There  we 
halted  again,  and  my  companion  now  informed  me 
that  he  was  not  going  down  to  Zermatt,  but  to  the 
Kiffel.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  we  had  descended 
on  to  the  Corner  Glacier,  ciossed  it,  climbed  the  cliff 
beyond,  and  approached  the  hotel.  The  excitement 
was  over;  night  was  coming  on.     I  had  but  a  dim 
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i«lca  t.f  the  u;.y  to  /irnuti,  mul  ii..  lanttrii.  1  said 
Ko»)d-l.\r  t,.  i,,y  cnnipiinioii  aii.l  liurri«.(l  downward. 
'I  Ik-  |)alli  was  soon  lost,  and  so  \vu.  I.  Whyriipcr's 
runtiiil.dcd  adviuliirc  mukr  like  linunistani'os  «|<'- 
cidcd  me  to  cliinl)  a^aiii  to  'lif  ItiUVlha'is,  whose 
liKlits  ucic  still  visiblf.  Tlurc  I  ..l.taiiud  the  services 
of  ii  yiiide  and  ran  down  with  him  I,,  join  niy  anxious 
friends  at  /einiall.  It  uave  me  nnspcakahle  joy  to 
learn  thai  they  had  been  lliinkin«  ..f  sending  oiit  a 
seareh-|)art\  after  me. 

Fn.m  a  stretch  of  the  Visp  valley  road  the  Hreit- 
liorn  is  in  full  view.  'I'he  reader  may  iniauine  with 
what  feelin<rs  I  tra/.ed  np  at  it  (hninir  our  downward 
journey  on  the  fnll.,winir  day.  We  drove  from  Visp 
to  Sicrre,  slept  there,  and  proceeded  hv  train  the 
fullowiniT  day  to  \'evey  and  C'hexhres,  stopping  en 
ro(//e  to  sec  the  wh.oniy  and  hooniinj;  trratideurs  of 
the  (iorue  du  Tricnt.  From  the  r.<a(i  to  St.  Maurice 
the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  attracted  my 
passing  wonder,  and  later  on  its  hroad  face,  as  seen 
from  the  Lake  of  (w  ricva,  iiikd  me  with  admiration. 
C'arfrae,  who  had  l.cen  my  protector  at  Zermatt. 
though  not  on  the  Breithorn,  was  at  Chexbres.  and 
there  were  still  two  days  to  spare.  When  he  sug- 
gested that  we  should  sjjcnd  them  in  an  ascent  of  the 
Dent  du  Midi  my  cup  of  joy  overflowed.  'I'rue,  that 
l)eak  is  only  10,(;!M!  feet  iiiKh,  a  dwarf  compared  with 
the  Bieithorn,  but  it  has  the  air  of  a  great  mountain, 
and  when  presented  end  on.  as  we  had  seen  it  from 
the  train,  it  looks  deceptively  inaccessible.  Next  dav 
we  went  by  boat  and  train   to   Monthey,   walked   up 
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till'  prelly   \';il  ti'lllic/  1.0  t'lianipiTy,  tiij^'igcd   IMtrro 
Caillct  as  yuicJc,  jiihI  sk|)t  in  a  chalil  011  the  Hcuiavcau 
Alp.     Il  coiisistt'd  ol'  three  cuiniiniiiicatinu  coiiipurt- 
liunts.    One  containeil  (•(»««.  and  slie(  p ;  the  next  uus 
Kiven  over  to  chceso-iiiaking ;  the  third  held  heds  I'or 
the    accoinniodalion    of    slranueis,    already    in     part 
occupied   hy   four    Frenchmen.      'I'lie    Ixddiny   was  a 
heap  of  liay  covered  i)y  a  sheet  a:id  e(iiii[)ped  with  a 
blanket.      The  shiel  soon  wandered  and  the  hay  Rot 
loose;  we  slept  in  it  rather  than  upon  it.     It  swarmed 
with  life.      Hefore  three  oMock  we  were  ofT,   follow- 
intr   a   lantern.      Ar.    invisihic   torrent   roared    near  at 
hand.     One  reach  of  the  narrow   path  was  called  the 
MaJivais  Pas.   for  no  special  reason,   hut  it  added   t() 
the  day's  glory.      All   was  easy  em. ugh,    hut   for  me 
most  excitini?- the  darkness,   the   noise,   the  llashinfj 
of  the  light  on  partly  disclosed  shapes,  our  own  moving 
shadows.     Imagined  precipices   were  close  below  us. 
Orion  lying  on  his  side  was  rising  in  the  East.     Thus 
wo  came  out  into  daylight  and  the  opener  valley  be- 
tween our  mountain   and   the   snowy   Tour  Sallieres. 
Alter  breakfasting   vve   turned   uj)  to  the   ridge   and 
followed  it  a  while,  with  a  cliff  falling  away  on  one 
hand,  a  scree-slope  on  the  other.     Finally  we  took  to 
the  screes  on  the  south  face  and  slithered  and  pounded 
tip   them  and   the  south-east  ridge   to  the   top.     No 
ascent  could  have  been  simi)Icr,  but  a  fervid  imagina- 
tion magnified  each  of  its  details  to  heroic  dimensions. 
If  we  started  a  shoot  of  stones  it  seemed  to  me  a  stone- 
avalanche.      Kver\'   gully   might  be  stone-swept,   and 
en.ergence  from  it  a  fortunate  escape.     I  believed  the 
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ridge  to  be  a  narrow  arcie,  such  as  I  had  read  of.  A 
little  snow  in  a  sloping  hollow  qualified  it  to  be  called 
a  couloir. 

By  nine  o'clock  we  were  on  the  top,  and  all  the 
Mont  Ulanc  range  was  spread  out  before  us,  cloudless 
and  clear  in  every  detail.  It  is  a  wonderful  view — 
the  great  mountains  on  one  side,  the  lake  on  the  other, 
with  far  away  .Jura  and  the  Swiss  lowlands  beyond. 
Only  in  the  north  were  there  any  clouds,  just  a  line 
of  them,  floating  peacefully  above  the  well-defined 
horizon  with  a  strip  of  blue  between.  It  was  the  first 
characteristic  high  mountain  panorama  I  had  beheld, 
and  the  first  time  I  had  seen  iMont  Blanc.  Nothing 
more  perfect  could  have  closed  my  first  Alpine  season. 
Much  of  the  view  photographed  itself  in  my  memory 
and  remains  with  me  to-day,  especially  the  contrast 
between  the  brilliant  snow  ranges  on  one  side  and  the 
extraordinarily  peaceful  aspect  of  the  lower  hills  and 
the  lake  on  the  other. 

The  descent  was  a  bagatelle.  We  ran  down  the 
screes,  and  were  often  carried  by  them,  thus  quickly 
reaching  the  col  at  the  foot  of  the  Tour  Sallieres. 
Grass  slopes  followed.  In  due  time  we  reached  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  and  looked  down  on  the  Gorge  du  Trient 
Hotel.  The  meandering  road  lengthened  the  descent 
to  it  beyond  all  expectation,  but  we  arrived  at  the 
railway  station  at  last,  and  at  Chexbres  about  one 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  On  Monday  we  started 
for  England  and  school. 

'I'hus  ended  the  most  fateful  six  weeks  of  my 
life.     They  not  merely  decided  ambitions  for  me,  but 
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fashioned  tastes.  I  had  awakened  to  tiie  beauty  of  the 
world.  My  horizon  was  no  longer  England.  I  had  dis- 
eovered  the  romance  of  nio\enient.  All  the  realms  of 
art  remained  closed,  but  Nature  had  opened  wide  her 
doors.  The  mountain-world  had  become,  and  was  long 
to  remain,  the  home  of  my  fancy.  Though  it  was  no 
longer  a  vague  fairyland,  it  retained  its  mystery  and 
had  gained  in  magnificence.  I  had  touched  only 
the  fringe  of  its  garment,  but  that  contact  had  given 
me  life.  I  returned  to  the  duties  of  every  day  as  to 
a  strange  country,  leaving  my  heart  behind  in  the 
hills. 
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A  SUMMER  in  Eii!4;laiul,  another  in  Ireland, 
Ik'igiiun,  and  on  the  Rhine  intervened  before  I  saw 
the  Alps  again.  Ry  that  time  I  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Cambridge,  and  went  abroad  with  an  orthodox  read- 
ing party.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  lucky  chance  that 
took  us  in  1875  to  Sterzing,  on  the  Rrenner  railway, 
for  it  not  only  plunged  us  into  the  midst  of  wonder- 
ful scenery,  but  carried  us  right  back  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  little  town  contained  in  the  core  of  it  not 
a  single  modern  house.  It  was  pure  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century.  The  people  lived  according  to  old 
tradition,  grandparents,  parents,  children  and  fann 
labourers  all  in  one  house  together.  Ever>'  afternoon, 
returned  from  the  fields,  they  prayed  loudly  in  family 
assemblies,  saying  so  many  Aves  and  Paternosters, 
the  housefather  and  his  dependents  in  alternation. 
The  whole  town  resoimded  with  prayer.  At  night  the 
watchman  went  his  rounds,  singing  the  hour  and  call- 
ing for  care  of  fire  and  lights,  ''  that  no  mischance 
may  happen."  Much  of  the  furniture  of  the  houses 
was  old.  It  was  a  wonderful  place.  Its  effect  upon 
me  was  that  of  an  agreeable  strangeness,  one  of  the 
nice  things  of  "  abroad."  Rut  the  effect  sunk  in,  and 
when  later  I  became  an  arclutologist,  memories  of 
Sterzing   were  found  to  carry   me  not  merely   away 
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to  Tirol,  but  back  into  the  past.  For  three  months 
we  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Had  Kaiser  Max  come 
riding  down  the  main  street,  as  in  life  he  often  rode, 
he  would  lune  seen  little  to  give  him  the  shock  of 
novelty. 

Sterzing  is  not  a  mountaineering  centre,  but  from 
it  several  valleys  radiate  toward  various  mountain 
groups.  It  is  a  day's  journey  to  reach  any  of  them. 
Often  at  sunset  the  Dolomites,  perhaps  Tofana  and 
Cristallo,  flamed  crimson  far  away  down  the  main 
valley  to  the  south-east.  Two  parallel  valleys  to  the 
west  emerge  from  the  snowy  mass  of  the  Stubai  group. 
The  railway  led  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  some  twelve 
miles  to  the  north.  Eastward  the  Pfitscherthal  went 
straight  for  the  Ilochfeiler,  highest  of  the  Zillerthal 
Alps. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  realise  these  simple  geo- 
graphical facts,  for  no  good  maps  existed  and  there 
were  no  local  guides.  A  few  brave  chamois  hunters 
had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  parts  visited  by  them 
in  pursuit  of  game,  but  that  did  not  include  routes  of 
ascent  to  mountain  sunmiits.  There  was  not  an  ice- 
axe,  nor  any  man  that  knew  the  use  of  one,  within 
a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  actual 
walking  up  the  various  radiating  valleys  and  by 
scrambling  up  the  nearest  hills  that  we  gradually 
learned  the  local  topography,  and  this  process  was  an 
importani;  clement  in  the  education  of  at  least  one  of 
us.  By  the  time  we  left  the  coimtry,  after  a  three 
months'  stay,  I  had  obtained  a  general  knowledge 
of  how  this  particular  district  was  shaped,  how  the 
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\  alleys  spread  arnl  the  ridges  between  them  branched. 
The  lesson  thus  learned  .was  of  universal  applicability. 
If  we  had  not  been  a  real  reading  party  we  might 
have  accomplished  much  more  climbing  among  the 
snows.  As  it  was  we  only  snatched  week-ends,  and 
they  were  often  rainy.  At  Zermatt  I  had  at  least 
absorbed  some  idea  of  the  technique  of  the  modern 
climber's  craft  at  the  stage  depicted  in  Whymper's 
*'  Scrambles."  Around  Sterzing  we  were,  however, 
in  this  matter  also  back  in  the  Middle  Ages — no 
guides,  no  maps,  no  traditions,  no  known  routes.  No 
one  could  tell  us  what  peaks  had  been  climbed  or 
whence.  Even  the  names  of  the  moimtains  were 
seldom  certainly  known.  Of  our  party  I  alone  had 
any  climbing  experience  or  enthusiasm.  My  par- 
ticular friend,  F.  O.  Bower  (now  a  learned  professor, 
F.R.S.,  etc.),  proved  a  cordial  second.  For  me,  there- 
fore, it  v,as  an  emotionally  tantalising  season.  The 
snow-world  was  as  attractive  as  ever,  but  it  was 
generally  just  out  of  reach.  The  peaks,  moreover, 
were  relatively  small  and  lacked  the  glamour  of  fame. 
The  intelligence  .was  awakened  more  than  the  emotions 
by  this  sunmier's  experiences.  True,  there  was  a 
considerable  element  of  exploration  about  our  longer 
expeditions.  We  had  always  to  find  the  way,  and 
when  we  crossed  a  pass  we  seldom  knew  exactly  where 
it  was  going  to  bring  us  out.  Exploration  is  always 
exciting.  Our  most  ambitious  effort  was  to  climb 
the  Zuckerhiitl,  the  highest  of  the  Stubai  group,  but 
we  did  not  succeed,  and  had  to  be  content  with  nearer 
peaks— the    Wilder    Freiger   and    the    Botzer— when 
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distance  proved  too  great.  V\'e  knew  that  the  higher 
siinimit  had  been  reached  by  a  snow  arctc.  Judging 
that  steps  would  have  to  be  cut,  I  caused  a  rude  pick 
to  be  made  by  the  local  blacksmith.  It  was  far  too 
heavy,  and  no  opportunity  of  using  it  for  the  intended 
purpose  arrived,  but  in  later  years  it  fulfilled  a  useful 
function  in  my  coal  cellar,  and  may  still  be  serving. 

My  diary  is  full  of  topographical  details,  and  but 
rarely  bursts  into  turgid  declamation  over  the  glories 
of  the  view.  In  fact,  only  two  scenes  have  imprinted 
themselves  upon  my  memory  :  the  flaming  Dolomites 
at  simsct,  and  the  white  wall  of  the  l^'ebelthal  Icefall 
beheld  at  dawn  shining  beyond  the  dark  gorge  below 
the  glacier's  snout.  I  also  recall  with  delight  hours 
of  wandering  up  and  down  some  lovely  valleys  beside 
laughing  waters  and  through  deep-shadowed  forests. 
For  the  most  part  it  was  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
and  their  meaning  that  kept  my  attention  on  the 
stretch  and  are  recorded  in  my  journal.  Traces  of 
former  glacier  action  are  frequently  referred  to, 
moutonncs  rocks,  ice-scratchings,  and  their  direction 
as  showing  which  way  the  ice  had  flowed  ;  old  moraines, 
too,  and  other  signs  of  previous  extension  of  the  ice 
sheet.  On  the  top  of  the  Botzer,  through  gaps  in 
clouds,  I  am  taking  the  bearings  of  peaks  with  a 
prismatic  compass  and  identifying  them  on  a  bad 
map.  There  are  frequent  readings  of  the  barometer 
and  deductions  of  the  height.  Temperature  is  not 
estimated,  but  measured.  The  mental  attitude  is  that 
of  science  rather  than  wonder.  I  am  always  sketching, 
but  the  sketches  aim  at  accuracy  of  mountain  form 
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with  special  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  snow, 
hardly  ever  at  an  enjoyed  effect.  Each  peak  has 
l)een  carefully  identified  and  named ;  there  are  refer- 
ences to  its  aspect  from  other  points  of  view.  In  all 
this  there  is  little  romance.  Something,  indeed,  must 
be  allowed  for  the  almost  unbroken  badness  of  the 
weather.  Of  the  four  highest  sunuuits  we  reached, 
we  were  in  fog  on  three  and  among  broken  clouds  on 
the  other.  My  companions  were  students  of  mathe- 
matics. Rigid  dynamics  was  my  own  subject  of 
study.  Hence  the  i)octic  aspect  of  things  gave  way 
to  the  scientific  and  rapture  was  replaced  by  efforts 
toward  intelligent  comprehension. 

The  composition  of  our  party  provided  compensa- 
tions which  were  to  be  of  a  permanently  moulding 
value.  If  my  friends  were  not  wild  h)vers  of  mountain 
beauty,  two  of  them  were  serious  musicians  and  others 
were  imbued  with  a  nascent  enthusiasm  for  works  of 
art.  On  their  way  t)ut  some  had  stopped  at  Mimich, 
and  brought  away  photogra[)hs  of  admired  Old 
Masters.  My  single  link  with  them  at  first  was  the 
fact  that,  the  year  before,  I  had  seen  the  Rubens 
pictures  at  Antwerp,  and  vaguely  wondered  at  them, 
though  actually  without  delight.  These  photographs 
formed  frequent  subject  of  disc\ission  and  stimulated 
a  desire  in  me  to  behold  the  originals  and  share  the 
pleasure  so  obviously  felt  by  my  friends.  Our 
musicians  performed  on  the  violin  and  the  'cello.  At 
Stcr/ing  they  found  among  the  inhabitants  the  com- 
petent completion  of  a  string  quartette  which  met 
frequently   at   our   inn.     A   local   glee   club   had   the 
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same  rendezvous.     These  influences  first  set  tlie  pates 
of  Art  ajar  for  uic. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  we  scattered  to  return  by 
various  mutes.  Some  made  away  over  the  mountains, 
intending  to  climb  the  Gross  Glockner,  but  came 
into  a  dehige  and  presently  quarrelled.  I  hurried 
down  into  the  Pustcrthal,  caught  the  train  at  Bnmeck, 
and  made  straight  for  Munich,  picking  up  Bower 
en  route.  The  fortnight  spent  in  the  galleries  there 
and  at  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Hamburg  had  a  deter- 
mining influence  upon  another  life  than  that  with 
which  these  chapters  deal. 
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VUAVTV.W     V 
THE  kngadim: 

THE  mountain  goddtss  attracts  licr  votaries  in  many 
(liflVrciit  ways.    Some  Tall  victims  to  her  charms  at 
once.     She  summons  and  they  follow.     No  sooner  do 
they  come  within  the  ranj^c  of  her  power  than  they 
submit  and  arc  her  wijlintr  captives.     In  my  case  the 
attraction  was  of  too  early  origin  and  slow  growth  to 
be   thus    overwhelming.     She    called,    indeed,    but    I 
was  not  free  tf)  follow,  did  not  even  for  many  years 
recognise  the  nature  of  the  simmions.     The  longing 
was  deeply   implanted,    but    not   clearly   felt   till   the 
summer  of  1870  foimd  me  able  blithely  to  yield  to 
what   had   become  an   irresistible  imi)ulsc.     Why   the 
Engadine  was  chosen  as  scene  of  my  acknowledged 
courtship  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  memorj',  much 
cudgelled,    refuses    to    reveal.     But    so    it    was,    and 
Tontresina  during  five  blissful   weeks  saw  my  some- 
what blundering  efforts  to  come  to  terms  with  this 
enthralling    mistress.     I    went    forth    from    England 
fully  equipped  for  the  first  time  with  axe  and  rope— 
the  same  axe  which  was  thenceforward  to  the  end  my 
faithful  companion,  thougli,  tnith  to  tell,  it  received 
a  new  head,  stick  and  point  at  different  times. 

Even  the  callowest  modern  climber  cannot  put 
himself  back  to  the  mental  state  of  a  moui;taincering 
novice  in  the  early  'seventies.     The  dramatic  tragedy 
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of  the  Matterhom  had  stnick  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  It  had  invested  high  mountains  with  the 
reputation  of  vcngefulness.  Those  who  would  profane 
the  forbidden  solitudes  were  popularly  regarded  as 
reckless  and  almost  impious  adventurers  who  deserved 
the  punishment  they  carelessly  invited.  The  mediicval 
terror  of  the  high  regions  as  the  home  of  Pontius 
Pilate  and  the  spirits  of  the  damned  lingered  on  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  even  the  best  guides, 
at  times  of  storm  and  darkness,  often  went  in  terror 
of  ghosts  and  ghouls  and  evil  spirits  in  uncanny  places. 
Fatal  accidents  kept  prejudice  alive.  If  climbers 
reaped  in  some  quarters  an  unmerited  reputation  for 
hardihood,  they  had  to  bear  counterbalancing  eritieism 
from  their  sedentary  friends  and  relations. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  caution  and 
humility  that  I  entered  upon  my  first  regular 
mountaineering  season.  The  highe>t  P.ngadine  peaks 
figured  upon  my  list  of  climbs  hoped  for,  but  they 
were  not  in  the  line  of  those  first  to  be  attacked. 
The  tame  monotony  of  Piz  Corvatsch,  climbed  in 
company  with  a  third-rate  guide,  taught  me  to  seek 
a  better  leader  and  a  nobler  type  of  mountain.  The 
Piz  Morteratsch  was  suggested,  and  the  climb  duly 
and  uneventfully  accomplished  with  a  hotel  acquaint- 
ance as  companion  and  Johann  Gross  as  leader.  The 
ascent  was  full  of  interest,  the  view  splendid  and 
instnictive.  The  long  snow  nrcte  of  Piz  Bernina, 
end  on,  was  its  revealing  and,  to  me,  wholly  novel 
feature.  Narrow  and  gracefully  bending  to  this  side 
and  that,  steep  rocks  on  one  face,  avalanche  slopes  of 
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snow  on  the  other,  it  realised  at  a  j^lanrc  all  and  more 
than  all  that  I  had  expected  an  arete  to  be.  Desire 
arose  to  l)c  there,  to  he  on  that  thread-like  crest  with 
nothinuness  on  either  hand  and  the  blue  sky  above. 

We  were  to  descend  on  the  other  side  of  our 
mountain  toward  the  Morteratsch  glacier,  the  route 
followefl  a  few  years  before  by  Tynrlall  when  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  avalanche.  One  of  his  most 
\ivid  descriptions  of  mountain  adventure  had  l)een 
greedily  absorbed  by  me,  and  .was  pictured  and 
remembered  in  every  detail.  It  galvanised  expecta- 
tion, not  withstanding  our  giiide's  assurance  that  in 
existing  conditions  the  snow  would  be  in  a  safe  state 
and  we  should  pass  over  the  dangerous  slope  without 
difficulty  or  peril. 

The  descent  followed  easy  snow  slopes  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  We  traversed  them  obliquely,  with  a 
ridge  above  on  our  left  hand  and  some  cliffs  below 
on  our  right.  As  long  as  the  cliffs  lasted  they  held 
up  the  snowfield  and  made  its  slope  gentle,  but  where 
they  ceased  the  slope  fell  steeply  away,  breaking  below 
into  ice-walls.  We  had  to  make  a  descending  traverse 
across  this  steep  and  ever,  as  we  advanced,  steepening 
snow  curtain.  For  ten  minutes  or  more  progress  was 
rapid  and  the  snow  good;  then  it  became  soft  and 
almost  slushy,  a  foot  or  more  thick,  lying  upon 
smooth,  hard,  blue  ice.  To  my  callow  inexperience 
it  seemed  that  the  whole  mass  was  in  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  might  give  way  at  any 
moment,  but  we  were  well  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  danger  before  its  imminence  was  fully  realised. 
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The   guide    was   obviously    and    confessedly    anxious. 
With  the  superstition  of  his  locality  he  believed  that 
the   huinan   voire   was   an  efTuient  avalanclie   starter. 
lie  conunanded  absolute  silence  and  the  greatest  care 
in  nicning  from  step  to  step.    With  much  deliberation 
he  cut  large  .steps  in  the  subjacent  ice.     The  air  was 
still ;  absolute  silence  reigned  ;  the  afternoon  sun  burnt 
down  upon  us  with  scorching  fierceness.     A  strange 
agitation    invaded    all    my    being.     I    was    no    doubt 
frightened  and  knew  it,  and  determined  that  no  one 
else  should   guess;    but   there   was   nuich   more  than 
terror :  there  was  an  extraordinary  exaltation,  such  as 
riysses  n)ay  have  felt  when  he  heard  the  Sirens  sing. 
'J'he   slope   was   cracked    right    across   close   at   hand, 
'i'hat   was   where   the   mass   would   split.     I   watched 
the  crack  as  in   a  dream,   not  doubting  but  that  a 
catastrophe    would    soon    happen    and    we   sho  Id    be 
flying  downward  in  a  chaos  of  tumbling  snow. 

Our  ad\ancc  was  very  slow.  There  was  a  patch 
of  rock  ahead  where  wc  should  be  in  safety  for  a 
while,  but  it  seemed  to  keep  its  distance.  I  thought 
of  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  present  emotion. 
That  was  ovc-whehning,  terrible,  delightful,  inde- 
scribable. Once  the  footing  gave  way  under  my 
companion,  who  was  last  on  the  rope,  and  he  shot 
downward;  T  was,  luckily,  able  to  stand  the  pull  on 
the  rope  and  to  hold  him  up.  That  act  altered  the 
.whole  tone  of  my  thoughts  and  gave  me  a  new 
courage.  The  strain  of  doiriy  nothing  and  merely 
waiting  was  broken  by  a  moment  of  activity— a  thrill 
of  j«>y.     We  reached  the  rock  island  at  last.     Beyond 
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<anu'  !i  hroad  snow  couloir  in  \(t  worse  fon<litu)n 
than  the  i)rc(eding  slope.  This  was  wlure  Tyndall 
was  tarried  away.  The  hist  man  hiinif  on  to  the  rocks 
till  the  latest  possible  moment  — not  \er>-  ionj;.  All 
were  soon  on  the  unstable  slope  and  apparently  in  the 
hands  of  late,  to  fall  or  cross  as  she  tiiiirht  decide 
The  time  of  pt  ril  seemed  endless;  indeed,  the  \cr>' 
sense  of  time  ceased.  Arrival  at  a  |.at(h  of  rock  on 
the  other  side  was  like  coming  to  after  an  anusthetie. 
I  awoke  to  find  myself  suddenly  in  the  world  of 
living  people,  with  a  future  to  look  forward  to  as  well 
as  a  past  fo  remember.  It  was  sheer  delight  to  look 
back  upon  our  tracks.  Reaction  set  in  with  relief  of 
tension.  We  ran  down  the  rest  of  the  u:iv,  the  mind 
purged,  as  after  some  grand  drama,  by  terror  if  not 
also  by  pity. 

The  above  description  is  as  truthful  as  I  can  make 
it  after  forty-three  years.  Modem  climl>ers  may  read 
it  with  a  smile.  Probably  we  much  over-estimated 
our  danger.  I  have  crossed  many  sueh  .slopes  since 
with  a  better  understandintr  of  the  condition  of  the 
snow  and  the  practical  certainty  that,  for  all  its 
apparent  looseness,  it  would  hold.  That  kind  of 
knowledge  comes  to  an  amateur  by  experience.  It 
is  almost  the  birthright  of  a  good  guide.  Gross,  I 
imagine,  knew  wliat  he  was  about,  but  was  not 
unwilling  to  exalt  his  functions  and  obtain  recognition 
for  bringing  us  safely  through  a  believed  peril.  It  is, 
however,  not  the  fact  but  the  emotion  that  concerns 
us  here.  As  I  look  back  the  facts  appear  doubtful ; 
but  the  emotion  was  real  and,  as  it  proved,  infinitely 
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precious.  To  have  stoiul  for  an  hour  on  did  late  to 
face  with  <lcath,  come  to  yrips  .with  lliat  situation  ati<l 
won  through,  was  and  was  to  remain  an  experience 
of  incalculable  value.  It  covered  the  vauue  mystery 
of  the  mountains  with  a  mantle  of  tragedy.  'I'he  fair 
lady  had  shown  me  not  merely  her  Iteauty.  hut  her 
latent  dread.  Henceforward  a  higher  reverence  entered 
into  my  worship  of  her.  Thouj^h  she  kill  me,  yet 
must  I  love  her.  I  came  down  from  the  mountain 
far  more  enthralled  than  ever. 

The  white  arHc  of  the  lUrnina  hovered  in  my 
remembranee  weirdly  attractive.  Cross  told  me  that 
no  one  had  ever  tried  to  climb  it.  The  first  serious 
attack  on  it  .was,  in  fact,  made  by  Middlemore  and 
Cordier  a  few  days  later.  I  decided  to  essay  it  alone 
with  Gross.  Early  one  morninj.?,  after  an  ended  spell 
of  bad  weather,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  little  glacier  that  falls  westward  from  the  Na<ldle 
between  the  Bernina  and  the  Morteratsch  peaks.  We 
made  every  conceivable  blunder  in  choice  of  route  by 
striking  up  the  south  instead  of  the  north  side  of  this 
glacier,  thus  having  to  cut  steps  on  the  most  [)art  of 
800  feet  of  a  stecpish  slope  of  snow  and  occasional 
ice  instead  of  ntounting  on  or  near  some  easy  rocks. 
We  ought  to  have  known  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  reach  the  saddle  and  mount  the  arctc  from  its 
end,  but  we  kept  inclining  away  to  the  right,  and  so 
came  into  serious  difficulties  among  rather  smooth 
rocks  infested  with  new  ice.  If  we  had  followed  this 
line  long  enough  we  should  have  struck  the  ridge 
some  distance  above  the  saddle.     We  had  finally  to 
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abandon  the  attempt  to  climb  right  up  to  the  arcic 
after  a  thousand  steps  liad  been  cut.  We  reached  it 
by  a  horizontal  traverse.  For  lack  of  time  the  further 
ascent  had  to  be  abandoned.  We  descended  the  ridge 
to  the  saddle  instead  of  climbing  it  to  Bernina's  white 
and  virgin  peak. 

The  saddle  itself  commanded  glorious  views,  the 
first  I  had  ever  beheld  from  a  narrow,  high  pass.     A 
rock  wall  fell  away  steeply  on  the  east;  scarcely  less 
steep  was  the  other  slope  up  which  we  had  ascended. 
The  Morteratsch  rocks  on  one  hand,  the  Bernina  arete 
on  the  other  framed  the  two  pictures— eastward,  the 
Morteratsch  ncvc,  the  Ortler,  and  beyond ;  westward, 
towering  Piz  Roseg  and  the  far-away  Bernese  Ober- 
land.    The  day  was  cloudless,  the  scene  superb.    I  had 
all  the  emotions  of  the  first  human  being  to  behold 
it.     It  was  my  very  own.     My  enduring  preference 
for  views  from  passes  over  those  from  peaks  probably 
took  root  at  this  moment.    A  panorama  is  a  bewilder- 
ing and  glorious  sight,  but  a  restless  one.     It  keeps 
the  spectator  turning  round  and  round.    From  a  pass, 
cs[)ecially  a  narrow  pass,  you  have  but  two  directions 
in  which  to  look  and  the  views  are  framed.     In  this 
case  both  were  admirably  composed  and  are,  in  my 
matured  judgment,  exceptionally  beautiful. 

I  wanted  to  descend  the  side  we  had  not  come  up 
and  so  tra\erse  the  pass.  The  rocks,  though  steep, 
were  practicable,  and  once  down  them  the  remainder 
of  the  way  could  scarcely  present  very  serious  impedi- 
ments. Gross  was  on  the  point  of  agreeing  to  start 
when  the  lowest  shoulder  of  the  Bernina  discharged 
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its  snow-niantle  in  a  beautiful  avalanche.  The  funnel 
shape  of  the  ground  gathered  all  the  snow  into  a  single 
shoot  and  discharged  it  down  a  couloir  close  at  hand 
in  the  rocks  we  sat  on.  We  watched  it  pursuing  its 
way  far  below  down  a  deep  groove  in  the  lower  snow- 
slope,  saw  it  disappear  over  a  fold,  then  reappear 
spreading  out  on  the  snow-cone  at  the  bottom,  thus 
following  the  well-marked  route  of  its  countless  pre- 
decessors, and  coming  to  rest  .with  them  at  the  glacier 
level.  Its  thunderous  cry  enveloped  us  as  in  a  cloud 
of  sound.  It  came  back  to  us  from  far  below  and 
re-echoed  from  the  remote  hollows  of  the  mountains. 
Silence  did  not  return  for  several  minutes.  Gross 
was  now  unwilling  to  attempt  the  descent,  so  yve  had 
to  go  back  by  the  side  of  our  climb,  but  following 
the  better  and  easier  route  we  ought  to  have  chosen 
.'1  the  morning. 

The  pa-'^  had  rooted  itself  in  my  fancy.  It  had  to 
be  traversed.  Two  excellent  climbers,  Wainwright 
and  Warren,  caught  the  infection  and  agreed  to  come 
with  me.  Hans  Grass,  the  best  local  guide  at  that 
time,  was  to  be  our  leader,  and  Gross  our  second 
guide.  A  night  was  spent  at  the  old  Bo\al  Hut,  a 
fine  shelter  as  we  then  thought,  but  very  different 
from  the  luxurious  type  of  modern  cabane.  It  was 
just  a  low  stone  hut  built  against  a  great  rock.  The 
wind  whistled  through  it.  Across  one  end  was  a  hay- 
covered  shelf  for  general  bed.  A  table  was  fixed  in 
one  of  the  remaining  corners,  and  the  fire  burnt  in 
the  other.  We  left  its  protection  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning,  and  marched  in  bright  moonlight  up 
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the  Morteratsch  glacier  toward  the  foot  of  its  ice-fall. 
The  shivered  siracs  .were  shining  like  frosted  silver. 
It  was  uiy  first  experience  of  cliinhing  with  competent 
companions  behind  a  first-rate  guide.  I  trembled  with 
delighted  expectation.  The  cold  air  seemed  laden 
with  the  very  spirit  of  romance. 

On  reaching   the   foot   of  the   glacier-filled  gully 
leading  up  to  our  pass,  we  turned  at  right  angles  and 
attacked   the   slope.     The   novelty   of   the  expedition 
had  begun.     A  mountain  on  either  hand  shut  us  in 
between  precipitous  walls  of  rock.     A  narrow  glacier 
broken  into  ice-falls  at  two  levels  filled  our  gully  and 
ended  above  in  the  wall  of  rock  down  which  I  had 
gazed  from  the  pass.     We  turned  the  ice-falls  by  their 
rocky  banks  and  mounted  the  intervening  snow-slopes 
by  chipped  steps.     The  snow  was  lined  up  and  down 
by  numerous  parallel  grooves,   often  but  a  few  feet 
apart,  each  the  track  of  stones  that  had  fallen.     There 
was  a  great  furrow  in   the   midst   some  ten  feet  or 
more  deep,  the  route  of  such  avalanches  as  I  had  seen 
tumbling.     We  had  to  use  this  dangerous  furrow  to 
cross  the  wide  bergschrund  near  the  foot  of  the  final 
slope,  for  only  there  was  that  huge  crevasse  bridged. 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  adventure  into  it  a  crashing 
and  rattling  burst  forth  aloft,  and  a  few  stones  shot 
by  down  the  furrow  with  great  velocity ;  but  that  was 
all.    We   crossed  in  safety  and  climbed   out  of  the 
trough   on   the  other  side.     The   l;lue   depths  of  the 
bergschrund    were    of    transcendent    beautv.     Icicles 
hung  from  the  upper  lip.     It  was  a  fairy"  hollow  to 
dream  of  but  not  to  linger  over. 
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The  final  scramble  up  the  wall  of  rocks  (some  500 
feet)  was  sheer  delight.  It  brought  us  under  the 
outjutting  snow  cornice  which  defends  the  actual  pass. 
Through  a  narrow'  gap  we  gained  the  saddle,  and 
were  joyously  breakfasting  upon  it  at  nine  o'clock. 
No  other  stones  had  fallen  during  our  ascent  save 
those  we  started.  It  was  pure  good  luck,  for  the 
name  since  given  to  the  pass  we  thus  for  the  first 
time  traversed  is  Fuorcla  Prievlusa,  or  the 
"  dangerou.i."  Modern  climbers  and  guides  describe 
it  as  stone-swept.  I  am  told  that  the  description  is 
apt,  and  that  stones  often  pour  down  the  gully  and 
sweep  it  from  side  to  side.  The  numerous  grooves 
in  the  snow-slopes  are  thus  accounted  for.  Of  all  this 
we  saw  nothing. 

No  ascent  has  ever  given  me  more  unalloyed 
pleasure.  Everything  .was  new.  Beauty  reigned  in 
all  directions.  Never  had  I  been  so  happy.  The 
Queen  of  the  Snows  smiled  and  displayed  all  her 
grace.  She  lapped  us  in  air  of  clearest  crystal.  She 
spread  abroad  her  most  lovely  garments.  Jewels 
sparkled  upon  her.  She  seemed  to  be  surrendering 
her  very  heart,  and  mine  was  already  hers.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  to  spare.  When  the  others  started 
down  I  s-till  lingered  with  Gross.  It  was  noon  before 
I  could  tear  myself  away,  carrying  with  me  precious 
memories  which  have  not  faded. 

That  same  evening  I  slept  out  for  Piz  Palii,  and 
traversed  its  long  crest  next  day,  reaching  Pontresina 
just  in  time  to  hurrj'  off  to  yet  another  gxte  and  sleep 
out   for   the   third    night   in   succession   in   order   to 
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fapture  tlic  Piz  Roscg  while  the  fine  weather  held. 
IIow  eould  one  feel  fatigue  amid  sueh  experiences? 
The  third  climb  was  the  longest  and  most  sensational. 
Palii's  snow-crest,  festooned  from  peak  to  peak,  •"    'n 
places  narrow,  but  is  far  surpassed  in  dramatic  qu.uty 
by  the  arcic  of  Piz  Roscg.     Like  a  giant  spear  held 
aloft  the  summit  burst  nith  startling  defiance  upon 
our  vision  at  the  moment  of  arrival  upon  the  lower 
peak,   after  seven  hours'  ascent  from  the  hut.     We 
were  forexvarned  and  expectant,  but  the  thing  beheld 
surpassed  expectation.     We  had  climbed  in  a  gale  of 
wind  and  with  little  hope  of  final  success.     The  gale 
added  to  the  effect.    Slenderer  and  longer  axHcs  than 
that  which  connects  the  two  summits  exist,  but  this 
IS   sle.'u.cr   and   long   enough.     The   slopes  on  either 
hand  plunge  to  abysses  that  seem  immeasurable.     That 
on  the  right  is  a  cliff  of  rock;  the  other  is  a  sheer 
curtam  of  ice,  smooth  and  relentless.     It  leads  down 
to  the  crest  of  the  saddle,  known  as  Giissfcldt's,  from 
which    a    famous    ice-wall    falls    to    the    glacier-floor. 
Ihe  precipices  of  Berninu  impend  beyond  a  narrow 
glacicr-arm.     In  the  midst  of  these  majestic  surround- 
ings the  krife-edged  arctc  rises  like  the  flight  of  an 
arrow  to  the  highest  peak.     Adding  to  its  beauty  at 
that  moment,  a  delicately  transparent  veil  of  countless 
tmy  ice-particles  carried  by  the  >vind  waved  upon  the 
crest      They  s\vept  hissing  up  the  slope  on  one  side, 
curled  gracefully  over  the  top,  and  fell  on  the  other 
Ice-crystals   glittered   e^•erywhere   in   the   bright  sun- 
shine.    The   cold   was   bitter.     It   seemed   as    though 
any  creature  that  stocn]  upon  that  narrow  ridge  nnist 
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be  blown  away.  Nevertheless  we  advanced  toward  it. 
As  we  api)roached  the  gale  dropped;  the  sun  warmed 
us,  and  we  could  accomplish  the  tight-rope  perform- 
ance quickly.  In  thirty-five  minutes  we  had  chopped 
off  the  sharp  snow  summit  and  stood  one  by  one  in 
its  place.  Just  down  on  the  west  side  the  rocks 
formed  natural  arm-chairs,  with  nothing  between  them 
and  remote  Mont  Blanc;  we  rested  there  for  two 
glorious  hours  before  turning  to  descend. 

A  spell  of  enforced  idleness  followed  these  three 
exciting  days.  When  the  weather  scttletl  I  was  able 
to  climb  Piz  Bernina.  The  route  followed  led  me  for 
the  first  time  through  reall\-  superb  ice-scenery.  We 
had  to  turn  the  great  ice-fall  of  the  Morteratsch 
glacier  by  a  traverse  across  a  slope  of  ice  under  over- 
hanging seracs,  and  above  a  vertical  cliff.  The  piled 
debris  of  fallen  scracs  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  showed 
the  dangers  of  the  way;  not  that  such  evidence  was 
necessary,  for  the  huge  ice-towers  in  many  places 
overhung,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  of  them  were 
doomed  to  fall.  So  early  in  the  morning,  frost  doubt- 
less held  them  fast,  but  it  would  be  otherwise  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  must  return  by  the  same  route. 

On  the  main  body  of  the  moimtain  we  wrought  a 
way  among  the  yawning  crevasses  of  a  much-tortured 
nive.  The  magic  bergschriiud  I  had  looked  into  on 
the  way  up  our  pass  was  trifling  in  comparison  with 
these  immense  caverns.  The  surface  through  which 
they  opened  shone  blindingly  white  under  the  high 
sun.  Their  depths  were  indigo-blue.  The  walls 
shimmered  with  e\ery  intervening  tint.     They  were 
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not  mere  slab-sided  ditches,  but  variegated  with  every 
('onceival)le    intricacy    of    form;    here    opening    into 
grottoes,    there  piled   with   fallen   masses  of   banded 
ice;  here  bulging,  there  overhanging,  and  cverj-where 
draped   with   fringes  of   icicles   slender  as   a  twig  or 
massive  as  the  tnmks  of  ancient  trees.     Fancy  cannot 
picture    a    more    romantic    scene    than    these    neve 
crevasses  displayed.     Moreover  they  were  not  parallel 
gashes  in  an  even  slope,  but  steps  in  a  giant  staircase, 
ruinous   as   vast.     High   walls   of  ice  stood   up,    and 
longitudinal  sections  cut  the  great  steps  into  cubes 
which  sloped  this  way  and  that.     Towers  and  spires 
had  cracked  off  from  the  larger  masses,  and  leaned  to 
one  side  or  the  other.    We  had  to  cut  steps  and  swarm 
up  such  a  pinnacle  as  the  only  way  to  attain  an  upper 
level  again  ,t  which  it  rested.    Usually  we  found  bridges 
of  ice,  massive  or  frail,  but  always  of  imexpected  form 
and  entrancing  architecture.    Some  two  hours  may 
have  been  spent  in  this  exotic  fairjland  before  the 
main  ante  was  reached.    It  is  of  rock,  with  one  short 
wall  of  snow,  excessively  narrow— so  narrow,  in  fact, 
that  you  cannot  traverse  on  either  side,  but  must  walk 
balanced  on  its  very  crest  in  steps  carefully  fashioned, 
a  rare  experience. 

If  .we  lingered  long  on  the  cloudless  summit  and 
were  slow  in  the  descent,  it  was  because  that  return 
traverse  imder  the  impending  scracs  threatened  in  the 
background  of  our  minds.  Assuredly  it  dyed  all  the 
emotions  of  the  day  for  me,  not  always  unpleasantly, 
not  to  the  exclusion  but  rather  to  the  heightening  of 
merriment,  yet  infusing  into  each  vision  of  wonder 
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or  beauty  u  certain  solemnity,  as  of  a  sight  beheld  not 
for  the  first  time  only,  but  it  might  be  for  the  last. 
It  created  a  mood  \\hieh  was  projected  on  to  the 
scenery.     When   Matthew  Arnold   wrote : 

Tlic  solemn  peaks  but  to  the  stars  are  known, 
But  to  the  stars  and  the  pale  moonlight's  beams ; 

Alone  the  sun  uprises  and  alone 
Spring  the  great  streams, 

he  was  expressing  a  subjective  mood  by  a  series  of 
statements,  each  separately  untnie.    The  solemn  peaks 
arc  known  to  the  sun  and  the  clouds  and  so  forth  as 
much  as  to  stars  and  moonlight ;  but  the  mood  of  a 
man  embraces  and  refashions  all  he  beholds,  and  thus 
comes  back  to  him  from  Nature.     He  sees  his  own 
heart  in  the  landscape  and,  tnithfully  expressing  his 
emotion,  describes  it  in  terms  of  the  external  world. 
Not  only  will  the  eye  be  blind  to  sueh  visions  as  it  has 
not  previously  acquired  power  to  see,  but  the  heart 
will  not  throb  save  to  emotions  already  potential  within 
itself.     Even  the  sight  of  danger  will  not  appal  one 
who  has  not  the  knowledge  to  recognise  it,  while  a 
safe  situation  will  affright  when  it  is  believed  to  be 
perilous.     Thus  also  the  eye  will  only  weep  in  the 
presence  of  a  glor>-  which  the  imagination  has  flung 
over  the  bare  prose  of  Nature.     To  the  believer  alone 
will  God  be  manifest  in  the  material  world. 

When  we  reached  the  dangerous  traverse  the  after- 
noon was  well  advanced  and  the  sun  shining  hotly 
upon  the  scracs.  If  in  dim  light  and  from  below 
they  had  seemed  threatening,  now  in  the  blaze  of  day 
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and  bclR'ld  from  above  they  appeared  far  more  un- 
stable. Indeed,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two,  their  up- 
standing at  all  seemed  miraculous.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  hesitation.  We  went  straight  for 
the  passage,  the  leader  trimming  with  a  chip,  or  at 
most  two,  each  of  our  rounded  steps  of  the  morning. 
Our  hearts  were  in  our  throats ;  mine  was  thumping. 
When  about  half-way  over  we  heard  a  little  crackling 
and  crashing  above,  and  a  few  lumps  of  ice  came 
down,  broke  into  fragments  on  the  slope,  and  fell 
about  us.  The  overthrow  of  a  glacial  tower  is  often 
preceded  by  such  small  movements,  as  in  later  years 
along  the  sea-fronts  of  Arctic  glaciers  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing.  The  effect  upon  us  was 
like  the  sting  of  a  whip.  We  took  all  chances  with 
the  old  steps  and  hurried  on  with  utmost  speed.  Nor 
did  we  linger  on  the  other  side,  for  the  avalanche 
debris  below  had  still  to  be  crossed,  and  were  they  not 
tlic  result  of  just  such  crashes  as  the  one  we  were 
momentarily  expecting?  The  best  we  could  do  was 
to  keep  as  far  round  as  possible.  The  whole  danger 
was  safely  passed  when  we  had  turned  the  base  of  a 
rock  ridge  and  our  enemy  was  out  of  sight.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  thunder  of  an  ice-avalanche  roared 
behind  the  corner  in  the  direction  and  evident  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  scracs  we  had  so  recently  escaped. 

After  a  few  more  climbs  and  some  valley  wander- 
ing the  season  <'idcd  for  me,  and  with  it  the  years 
of  apprenticeship.  The  greatly  prized  honour  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Alpine  Club  was  mine  before  the  follow- 
ing sunmier.     It  arrived  a  month  or  so  too  late  to 
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be  a  comiiig-of-age  present.     In   many  respects   the 
season    had   been   a    fortunate   one.      It   had   offered 
exi)eriences  of  \aried  character:    steep  rocks,  narrow 
snow    antes,    ice-slopes,    avahinche    and    snow-slopes, 
couloirs,     saacs;     and     other     minor    difficulties     to 
ncrrotiatc.     It  had  displayed  examples  of  every  kind 
«'f  nm.mtain  and  clacier  feature.     What  had  been  hut 
names,  thinps  read  about  before,  had  become  realities  : 
hcrgsrlmnuh,  all  sorts  of  crevasses,  open  or  hidden, 
ice-falls,  moulins,  glacier-tables,  moraines.    I  had  ever! 
been  let  down  by  the  rope  and  had  burrowed  under 
a  ,'jlacier  between  it  and  its  rock-bed.     Technically  I 
had  begun  to  learn  how  to  use  axe  and  rope.     I  had 
cut   quantities   of   steps,    necessary   and   unnecessary' 
and  had  wandered  on  glaciers,  from  snout  to  snow- 
field,  alone  or  behind  expert  leaders.     Confidence  had 
replaced    a    certain   shyness   of   the    unknown.      The 
world  of  ,ce  and  snow  was  no  longer  an  utter  mystery 
It  retamed  its  aloofness,  but  had  ceased  to  be  altogether 
foreign. 

Morally   the  gift,  „t  that   reason   wore  priceless. 

I  hey  had  opened  a  new  outlook  upon  life.    The  youth 

th.-,t  returned  «■„»  other  than  he  that  went  forth.    He 

"Kx,ds  If  she  ,had  often  smiled,  she  had  likewise 
f  o„-ned  She  had  been  graeious  and  alluring,  but 
hoai|°e'  Th'  '"Tf:'"^'  '"riW^.  -en  on  oeeasion 
th  the  faee  ot  a  .woman,  the  limbs  of  a  lion  and  the 
"O    ,"   r,,™**   "■'"   '<^"  '"  '>'  "<"  ""grounded. 
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perhaps  the  lessons  of  the  year.  If,  like  a  female 
spider,  she  might  accept  the  advances  of  a  lover,  she 
was  just  as  likely  to  turn  and  destroy  him.  The  allur 
of  the  mountain-temple  had  reeked  and  would  n  .k 
ayain  with  human  sacrifice,  and  no  worshipper  could 
be  sure  that  he  would  not  be  the  chosen  victim.  Yet 
the  attraction  of  the  moimtain  goddess  was  irresistible. 
Reverence  grew  with  knowledge — rc\erence,  which  is 
"  the  chief  joy  and  pride  of  life."  Who  that  has  once 
felt  it  can  ever  forget  the  majesty  of  the  high  white 
world,  overwhelming  in  glory  as  in  gloom?  The 
mountaineer  should  be  like  the  fabled  Indian  lady 
"  who  braves  the  terrors  of  the  black  night  and  drench- 
ing storm,  her  trackless  path  lit  only  by  flashes  of 
lightning  as  she  goes  to  visit  her  lover,  yet  knows  no 
fear  because  Love  is  at  her  side." 

What  would  a  man  know  about  mountains  who 
knew  them  only  in  days  of  cloudless  peace?  He  that 
would  "enter  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow"  must 
wander  in  high  places  in  Nature's  many  moods. 
When  the  lightning  is  mated  with  the  clouds,  and 
when  rain  and  snow-fall  link  earth  and  sky  with  silver 
cords,  he  must  be  a  joyful  onlooker  and  participant 
in  the  drama,  even  if  he  rejoice  with  trembling.  To 
climb  along  a  narrow  beclouded  ridge,  when  the  gale 
sweeps  across  it  and  grasps  at  its  crest,  is  a  far  more 
thrilling  experience  than  to  tread  the  slenderest  areic 
in  still  air  and  clear  sunshine.  A  tower  of  ice, 
whencesoever  beheld,  will  be  a  brilliant  thing,  but  the 
traveller  who  passes  beneath  one  tottering  to  its  fall 
will   carry    away   a    more    \ivid   remembrance    of   its 
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grandeur.     Sud,  s^;,ht,  „„d  „,e„,„rie,  „„  „„„„,,,,„, 
»Wo   treasure,  wl.id,  have  to  l,„  „.,„,     J^L  ,vn     . ," 
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/,iu\i\ii    IN    1H77 

IT  is  ii  law  of  liiiiriiiti  luiluiv  lliiit  tlu'  piissictn  and 
irillnisiaMii,  llic  paitiliil  lonuinys  and  dcliiitMis 
(Irliuhls  which  sucip  Ihtoiiuli  all  our  htiiiy  wluii  for 
tiic  (irst  time  uc  pcntlialc  iiiln  sttiiic  mw  Jield  of 
cinotioJi  do  not  inainlaiii  IhciiiscKcs  ptrmaiKnlly.  Joys 
ttnd  to  hccoiMc  kvs  oMiwluliuinjz,  desire  less  puralys- 
inU-  NVc  are  not  thciefore  less  devoted,  hss  admiring, 
less  iiilhralled,  but  in  fact  the  contrary.  l)e\<)tion  has 
become  part  of  our  very  structure.  We  arc  reborn. 
The  thiiiff  that  was  approached  from  without  and 
desired  has  l)een  absorbed  ;  we  have  l)eeonie  part  of 
it,  as  it  of  us.  We  are  identified  with  the  god.  Thus 
the  <rl()ry  and  high  emotion  of  my  Kngadinc  season 
passed.  It  left  me  wedded  to  the  mountains,  vowed 
to  be  their  faithful  servant  and  to  serve  them  with 
perfect  love,  but  no  longer  stunned  by  a  sense  of  their 
\inap|)roa(hable  glt)ry. 

There  was,  I  imagine,  little  question  but  that  the 
next  summer  should  be  spent  at  Zermatt.  The 
modesty  which  had  kept  me  away  from  that  centre 
of  illustrious  peaks,  reputed  to  be  supremely  difficult 
and  even  dangerous,  according  to  the  standard  of  those 
days,  was  replaced  by  a  reasonable  and  tried  con- 
fidence. Accompanied,  tlierefore,  by  my  old  school- 
fellow, (ieorge  Scriven,  the  best  climbing  comjianion 
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"""•  cvor  had,   r    i..;ult.   my  way   to  Zcr.iatt   f,.r  the 
season  „(   1H77,  and  was  destined  there  t..  spend  five 
<»ut  <.r  the  six  r..||„wi„«  xnnn.ers.     The  first  vear  was 
"I    c«»>nsc.  the  n..,st   thrilling.     Till  ..ne  had'  elinilu.i 
s.....e  at  least  of  the  ^reat  peaks  their  presliue.  espe- 
•I'dly  that  nl    the  Cervin,  rernained  imposing.     Their 
Klori.Mis  l\,nns  seenu.l  I.,  i.unrporate  .iefiance.     JC  the 
Ccrvin  had  in.presse.l  n.e  as  a  l,..y,  it  l.ccanie  vet  nu.re 
'".pressue  with  a<l.Kd  years  and  experience.  "  T.,  this 
day  ,1  afleets  n.e  as  does  no  other  .Mountain.     None 
's  «.|  nol.ler  anhite,  ture.     None  (.....hines  sue!,  yraee 
<•!  outline  with  su.h  a  sense  of  uplift.     Kuskin,  with 
thf  ...siuht  of  K,,,i„s,  eon.pared  it  to  a  rearing  horse 
-th  hea,I  thn.wn  hack.     Its  deeeptive  aspect  of  pre- 
np.tousness  does   not  change  even   to  the   instn.etcd 
eye      Moreover,  it  is  planted  in  a  r.erlVet  position  for 
v.s.h.l.ty  as  Iron.  ..ho.en  platforn.s.     It  has  not  to  be 
-u^'ht  out.      It  stands  lonvanl  and  challenges.     For 
l<'ng  .veeks  we  hesitated  to  ac-eept  that  ehallenge,  and 
-.nu...ted  ou,-selves  with  lesser  engagen.ents. 

I. le  ascent  of   Mu„te   Itosa   was   o.u-  first   serious 

TZ'^\  .;      '  '7^  '""•'  '^  '"'"^"^^  ^^^^^  that 
uc  au>.ded  the  o.-d,nary  line  of  aseent.     We  deei<led 

toc.|unb,t''l,yU.eroeks.--a.uitothate.Klna  de 
ourway„pthe(;ren.bra.u.hortl.e(;or..er(;|ae    . 
1  c    onto  hro..Kht  us  in  view  ot-  the  Z^^^ 
nd  of  the  saddle  between  it  and  the  highest  point 

nuun.un  had  never  been  elin.bed   fron.  that  saddle 

r  i.  T'  r  /'^  "'^''^  ''"  '•"-^^""'*'  -'J  -  d-e  course 
-nved  at  the  sun.n.it.     The  eli...b  was  not  diffieuh^ 
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and  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  in  quick  time. 
When,  ciglit  years  later,  Coolidge  and  I  made  the 
ascent  of  tiie  Zumstein  Spitzc  ironi  the  same  saddle, 
we  took  as  long  to  reach  that  starting  point  as  had 
sufficed  for  the  whole  ascent  of  the  higher  peak.    My 
own  attitude  of  mind  is  clearly  enough  implied  by 
the  little  account  I  wrote  of  our  "  New  CApedition." 
It  had  seemed  a  perilous  and  difficult  accomplishment 
— rocks  loose  and   dangerous,   arctc  narrow,   and  so 
forth;  in  fact,  they  were  easy  and  safe.     It  was  the 
great  height  of  the  mountain,  the  impressive  surround- 
ings, the  deep  plunge  of  the  cliff  on  the  Italian  side, 
the  novelty  of  the  route— tJiese  elements  distorted  my 
vision  and  disturbed  my  reason.     We  came  back  to 
Zermatt  inwardly  swelling  with  pride,  nor  did  that 
pride  have  a  serious  fall  till  the  following  winter,  when 
we  discovered  that  the  expedition  was  not  new,  and 
that  George  Prothero,  who  first  made  it  in  1874,  had 
not  thought  it  of  suflic-ient  importance  to  be  put  on 
record. 

Nowadays  such  doubts  would  scarcely  l)e  possible. 
TJie  guides  at  Zcrmatt  know  all  that  lias  })een  done 
among  their  mountains,  while  easily  accessil)lc  books 
uf  reference  correct  any  misstatements  they  may  make. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  mc  t(.  find  how  little  in  1877  was 
currently  known.  Even  the  names  of  many  of  the 
mountaijis  were  doubtful,  and  still  more  uncertain 
those  of  passes.  The  Zermatt  of  the  'seventies  was  in 
c\cry  way  very  different  from  what  it  afterward  be- 
cime.  It  was  quite  a  small  place.  There  were  onlv 
two  hotels  that  counted,  the  Mont  Ccrvin  for  tourists 
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nd  the  Monte  Rosa  for  climbers.     Year  after  year 
I    2  same  group  assembled.    They  were  more  like  a 
x'amily  than  a  club.    A  common  interest  united  them. 
Most  were  English  of  one  class ;  the  two  Seilers  were 
their  father  and  their  mother.     In  fine   weather  we 
climbed   and  in  bad  weather  wc  played  billiards  on 
an  unlevel  table  and  talked  without  end.    'J'hc  traditions 
of  what  had  been  climbed  resided  in  the  members  of 
this  group  like  the  Common  Law  in  the  breast  of  the 
judges.     W'Ax  by  year  old  members  dropped  off  and 
were  replaced  by  new ;  thus  the  group  was  continuous 
with   the   early    pioneers.      It    remembered    Hudson, 
Whymper,  Tyndall  and  the  rest  as  belonging  to  them- 
selves.   The  account  of  Zermatt  and  its  Wall,  as  given 
in  '•  Scrambles  in  the  Alps,"  remained  still  true.     The 
atmosphere  of  ''  Scrambles  "  lingered  on;  we  regarded 
the  high  peaks  with  a  respect  now  long  banished.     If 
one  wanted  to  know  whether  a  climb  had  been  accom- 
|)lished,  one  depended  upon  information  obtainable  in 
the  Monte  Kosa  smoking-room.    'J'hat  was  the  ultimate 
authority,   and  it   was  far  from   infallible.     Contem- 
porary guide-books  were  not  constructed  for  dinibcrs, 
but  for  so-called  "  pedestrians  '--walking-tour  peoj)le.' 
They  described  certain  ascents  which   the  pedestrian 
might  perhaps  attempt,  and  others  he  might  like  to 
read  about,   but  variations  of  routes  and  the  wrong 
ways  up  peaks  did  not  trouble  the  lompilers.     It  was 
a  rude  shock  to  discover  that  my  line  new  route  lip 
Monte  Rosa,  accepted  as  such  by  the  Zermatt  crowd, 
had  m  fact  been  prexiously  accomj)lisi,cd  ;  nor  was  this 
the  only  instance  of  a  lack  of  infallilnlily  in  mv  new 
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and  li.Klily  .xvcrcd  companions.  There  proved  l,v 
<k«recs  to  he  so  many  things  none  ol"  tlicn,  knew 
jVs  on«  as  mquiries  were  confined  to  the  Cervin, 
Dent  1  hmehe,  \Veisshorn,  Dom  and  the  hke  first- 
'•='tc  peaks  the  laets  about  then,  were  generally  known, 
In.  when  one  asked  aI,o„t  the  Nadelhor,,;  or  the 
Arhenjoeh,  or  ahont  routes  and  n.ountains  on  the- 
ahan  sule  of  the  frontier,  one  soon  reaehed  the  linnt 
01  oljtamahle  miormation. 

From  the  beginning  I  was  an  in,,uisitive  elimber. 

it  was  not  merely  the  do.en  l,ig  mountains  around 
hat  were  interesting;  the  whole  district  den.anded  to 
>e  understood.     \VJ,at  were  the  other  sides  of  peaks 

l>l<e.>  W  Jnther  did  passes  lead?  Into  what  valleys? 
'"-hat  v.llages?     How  were  glaciers  related  to  one 

••'"'•ther,  and  valleys  to  ranges  beyond.?     Xu.nberless 

such  quesfons  called  for  answer,  not  n.erelv  fron.  the- 

!;j'  -^  Visually  After  a  few  m.,re  climbs  of  minor 
"'P...tance-the  JinnpfiMbhorn  an<l  such  like-we  set 
<"IJ'  t..  see  for  ourselves  son.e  outlying  regions  be.ond 

^n  i"'r  r  Tr- ''"'""  "^  ^ '^'^^'^  ^''-  -'"^vs  <•<• 

X.nal.  Arolla,  \alpelline  and  To.,rnanche,  and  crossed 
a  nun.ber  of  easy  sn<nv  passes,  presenting  no  ..|ind,ing 
«  ■mcull.es  and  mvolving  nuuh  laborious  wading  ovct 
dorp  snowliclds,  but  conunanding  some  of  the  n.ost 
bcautiiul  sn,>w-sc.enery  in  the  Alps.  Few  tvpi<.allv 
;;";«'-"  'Innbers  could  nowadays  be  hired  to  n.ak; 
t  "s  ..ur.  I  found  it  of  entrancir.g  interest,  and  can 
Ml  1  look  back  upon  the  days  thus  spent  as  golden, 
"-t  or  what  they  accon.pli.hcd  but  for  what  thcv 
•v^t■alc.d.      We   saw   the   ticmcndous  north-west  ia.v 
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of  the  Ccrvin,  which  for  dignity  can  hold  its  own  in 
any  mountain  conifjany.     We  passed  dose  under  the 
Dent  IJhmche  and  made  all  sorts  of  new  acquaintances, 
but  most  of  all  we  obtained  a  new  vi-\,n  of  the  wide' 
and  gracefully  undulatinjr  delicacy  of  the  high  snow- 
fiekls.    I  date  my  love  of  them  from  this  time.    Nothing 
in  Nature  is  more  pure,  nH)re  ttnderl     modelled,  more 
dainty  than  these  high  ncvh.     'io  cross  them  in  hot 
iiudday  is  a   weariness  to  the  flesh,    but  only  then  is 
their  full  gloiy  displayed.     At  earlv   mornin.T  or  by 
n.ooiilight  they  also  beautifully  reseal  Ihemselvcs,  but 
It  IS  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  hi-h  sun  that  they 
attain  the  culmination  of  their  splen.lnur. 

It  was  only  after  some  weeks  of  such  teciinically 
ins.gnilicant  expeditions  that,  greatly  danng.  we  vcu- 
Ime.l    to    tackle   one   of   the    peaks  of    repute.      The 
instructed  reader  will  smile  when  I  name  it-the  Zinal 
Jiothhorn,  from  the  Zermatt  side.     Starting  fron.  the 
iK.tel  shortly  after  midnight,  we  attained  the  suum.it 
with   unexpected  case,  and   were   ba.k   in  the   vallev 
agam  m  tune  for  hmch.     We  had  enjoved  every  yard 
ol  the  way,  for  the  J?othhorn  is  an  enjoyable  n.o.m- 
tam.      It  is  full  of  variety.     There  are  e;.s^-  rocks,  a 
snow-slope,  a  short  arHc,  a  traverse,  a  short  cordon, 
and  then  the  final  rock,,  which  were  c-onsidered  diffi- 
cult.     \     rather    dra.uatic    step    round    a    projecting 
corner    with  a  truly   verlicai   precipice   seen   between 
ones    egs  ...t  the  stride,   led  to  the   sunur,it-a  eom- 
tortable  place  where  you  can  sit  at  your  ease  and  behokl 
'ountless  peaks  and  ranges  stretching  awav  on  ever 
.side. 
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So  c.isy  a  \  ictory  encouraged  us  to  essay  the  Ccrvin 
itscir,  tliough  not  without  some  searohings  of  heart 
^^e  used  to  rail  it  the  Mattcrhorn  then  and  till  the 
other  day,  but  now  Cernu.n  names  rather  stick  in  our 
"'ouths,  and  the  more  ancient  designation,  the  Cervin 
(a  corruption  of  Mons  Silvius,   I   believe),   has   been 
adopted  by  English  climbers,  as  ahvavs  by  our  French 
«n,l  Itahan  colleagues.    This  time  also  it  did  not  occur 
<»  us  to  sleep  out.     We  set  forth  from  Zermatt  by 
lantern  hght  about  midnight,  and  I  can  still  remember 
the  emot.on  with  which  I  trod  the  silent,  cobble-paved 
s  rcet,   and   how   the   lantern   flashed   on   the   brown 
chalets  and  our  hobnailed  boots  clattered  on  the  stones 
it  was  a  perfectly  line  night.     Wc  .walked  in  silence 
eonscous  of  the  stars  and  of  the  rising,  uneven  nn.le- 
])ath,  thnlhngly  conscious  also  of  that  mountain-^iant 
vaguely  ms,|,1c  against  the  sky  by  the  stars  it  blotted 
out. 

Tl>c-  approach  to  some  fan.ous  thing,  long  desired, 
•s  always   subjectively   in.pressise.      The  awaited  first 
v.Mon  o    the  Polar  i,.e-pac.k.  of  a  tropical  forest,  the 
i  .vraiuids    the  Acropolis,  the  Jlon.an  Fonuu,  the  Tai 
cxc.es    th.    nmul    of    the   traveller   and    provides    an 
cmo  ,on  that  can  never  be  repeated.     In  the  case  of 
the  Cervui  there  was  superadded  to  this  expectancv 
a  background  of  unrealised  dread.    The  vague  ren.ini; 
<ence  of  the  tragedy  o^er  the  very  site  of  which  we 
^vere   to  pass   hung   upon   the   invagination,    and   was 
I'.-ngled  w.th  a  diu.  sense  of  fonuless  dan/.r  caught 
•>>  '-.re  uU.eti.u  from  popular  repute.    Solid  conum.n 
sense  assured  u.  that  ue  were  perfectly  con.petent  to 
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carry  through  nliat  we  were  undertaking,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  (iclights  of  the  dark  hours  and  a  seuii- 
somnolent  condition  that  common  sense  tends  to  be 
dethroned  and  all  kinds  of  superstitions,  expectations 
and  unfornndated  forebodings  reign  in  its  stead.  Day- 
light scatters  them,  but  in  the  hours  of  night  they 
tiirive.  Tlie  brilliant  opal  of  a  elindjcr's  day,  with  all 
its  radiant,  many-coloured  joys,  needs  the  dark  matrix 
of  mysterious  night  on  which  to  form. 

With  earliest  dawn  we  were  at  the  foot  of  tlie  great 
|)yramid  and  were  passing  the  farthest  point  of  my 
boyish   wanderings.     SigJit  of  W'hymper's  tent-plat- 
form, still  as  fresh  and  plainly  marked  as  if  only  last 
week  abandoned,  made  vivid  the  recollection  of  the 
often-discussed  tragedy.     I  was  expecting  to  strike  at 
once  up  the  long  north-east  ridge,  but  obviously  that 
was  not  the  \vay.     \\'e  took  to  snow  instead,  to  the 
very  top  edge  of  the  snow-slope  that  leans  against  the 
east  face,  and  followed  along  the  crest  of  that  with 
our  right  hands  often  touching  the  lowest  rocks.    After 
traversing  wliat  seemed  far  across  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
we  turned  sharply  to  the  right  and  mounted  straight 
up  a  gully.     Hopeful  of  remembering  for  record  "an 
exact  des<  ription  of  the  details  of  the  route,  I  kept 
saying  to  myself,  -Gully,  rib,  staircase,  rib,  traverse, 
gully,"  and  so  forth,  but  changes  followed  one  another 
too  rapidly,  and  I  soon  lost  track  of  details.     Nothing 
near  at  liand  in  the  least  recalled  the  aspect  of  thi" 
rock-face  as  seen  from  a  distance  until   we  came  to 
the  ind  of  the  long  oblique  strip  of  snow   which  so 
ionspicuously   divides  the   rocks   like  the   bend  on   a 
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slm.  (1       The  Inrffc  ,n,ity  of  the  slope,  when  beheld  as 
'•  "Ix-Ic,  IS  lost  In,,,,  near  at  hand  in  a  ,n„ltit„de  of 
''•■ta.k     One-  n,u„„ts  an.id  a  ehaos  of  roeks  lar^e  and 
sn.;.  I.  hah.need  on   iedj^es  or  wedded   in   ^nWy^s,   the 
M.lHl  n.ass  „f  the  n.onntain  heinj;  oftener  th„s  disfij,M,red 
tl.an   n.kedly  displayed.     The  elind,  was  snrprisinjrlv 
easy.    ()„lv  here  and  the,-e  ea.ne  passages  that  re<,,.ired 
•are;  evc„  the  steepest  pitches  (.ffered  little  in.pcdi- 
'■unt  t.,  swift  a.lvanee.     I  think  the  hardest  s<.ra,„Me 
^^as  „p  a  sho,t  clifl-  fallin.  fro,,,  the  platfonu  of  the 
old  npper  hut. 

That  was  then  the  only  h„t  on  the  Zennatt  side, 
a   t.ny    rel„.re.      \Ve   arrixed   there   In^fore    the   partv 
slecp.n.  oMi  had  en.erffed  to  begin  their  dav's  c.|i...i;, 
and  th„s  lo,t„nateIy  got  ahead  of  then,  and  were  able 
to   n.ake   o,,,-  own    pa<e  instead   of   foUowing  thei,-s 
M...V  sna.nblinu-  of  like  charaeter  took  us  to  the  tri- 
angular ue-slope  that  falls  fro,,,  the  sha,plv   bending 
sl-ulder  oMhe  n.ountain.     It  was  eovered  with  soft 
snow  and  delayed  us  for  a  few  n.inutes.      We  made 
a  s  .o.-t  ha  t  on  ihc  little  ante  that  erests  it,  and  then 
o  p    alo,.g  that  to  its  ab..t...nt  a^^^^^^^^ 
peak.     I.,o„.  tins  po„.t  the  route  in  those  davs  struek 
"••"-     1-n.ontally    away    o^er   the   no.th    faee    and 

en  -rely  .,,, tU.d  the  .ast  side,  whieh  had  th,,.s  far  ben 

""--•;.     Now  I  believe  it  adheres  to  the  ridge  be 

t-een  the  tw<,,  whi..h  has  been  n.ade  easv  bv  Was     , 

izr^c  r^T '-''''' ''^'^'^^-^^ 

PC.      I  he  roeks  ot  the  north  faee  p,-oved  to  be  finn 

".rather  s.uooth.     The,-e  was  always  handhold  and 

fo..thold,  but  seldon.  a  ledge  you  eould  stand  on      t 
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was  my  first  experience  of  such  roc-ks,  and  I  was  duly 
impressed.  They  were  not  really  very  steep,  hut  gave 
the  impression  of  steepness,  and  it  was  easy  t(.  sec 
that  if  an  unropcd  elimher  were  to  slip  on  them  he 
would  inevitably  slide  to  deslruetion.  The  slope  de- 
scended for  some  distance  unehanjrcd,  then  bent 
sharply  o\er  and  disappeared  into  space.  To  l(„>k  u|) 
the  head  had  to  be  bent  far  back.  At  the  toi)  of  the 
foreshortened  incline  the  sununit  appeared  deceptively 
near  at  hand. 

After  traversing  a  long  stone's  throw   we  turned 
straight  up  toward  the  top,  following  a  slight  depres- 
sion, not  sufficiently  marked  to  be  called  a  gully.    The 
way  was  presently  barred  by  a  little  cliff  which  is  visible 
in  every  photograph  as  a  black  band  crossing  the  north 
face  from  side  to  side.     It  was  upon  this  steep  i)laee 
that  the  accident  happened,  though  not  exactly  where 
we  stood.     The  rope  that  Whyn.per  fixe.l  to  steady 
the  descent  of  himself  and  his     .uurved  guides,  when 
they  contumed  the  descent  after  the  l<.>s  of  their  four 
companions,  still  dangled  over  the  rocks  a  short  distance 
;.vvay  to  the  right.     One  could  not  but  glance  down 
involuntarily  picturing  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
accident  as  they  slid  from  slope  to  slope  an<l  disappeared 
over  the  \ery  edge  now  full  in  view.     For  n^-  it  was 
a  pomt  of  honour  to  negotiate  this  difficult  sfHit  without 
help  trom  guide  or  chain-the  pedantry  of  inexperi- 
ence.     There  were  no  further  ren.en.berable  incidents. 
1  he  slope  eased  off ;  snow  took  the  place  of  rock      AVe 

^l.nckly  rc.H.hed  the  final  d.-ubk-suMunitcd  ridge  an.l  sat 
down  on  the  peak  surrounded  by  a  cloudless  panoran.a. 
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A  few  steps  IhIow  the  summit  one  of  us  loosened 
H  stone.  w|.i,.|,  ..rashed  down  along  the  route  of  our 
.-.sfent,   sn,..h,nir  to  pieees  at  everj-  bound.     As  this 
stone-tall  was  happening  the  party  following  us  eamc 
mto  vuw  near  the  shoulder  and  f,dl  in  the  track  of 
tlu.   st.>nes,    whieh    rattled  about   then)    in   dangerous 
Proxu.nty      It  .as  their  dutv  to  have  waited  till  we 
-ore  on  the  top,  as  no  one  eould  prevent  loosening  a 
stone   now  and  then,  even   with  greatest  eare.     Nor 
.ad  we  eaused  then,  delay,  for  we  had  elimbed  fron. 
the  shoulder    o  the  top  in  half  an  hour,  and  thev  were 
-  far  behmd  that  a  halt  of  five  nnnutes  would  have 
kcp    then,  m  perfeet  safety.     We  awaited  for  to 
wole  hours  the.  arrival  on  the  top.     It  was  none  too 
long.     I  have  always  loved  long  halts  upon  peaks  and 
regarded  w,th  wonder  the  men  who,  having  taken Tn 
fin.te  pauvs  to  reaeh  a  eertain  point,  quit  it  again  aln.ost 
in  the  moment  of  arrival  «"nost 

"ear,,  „„(  ot  tonipor  ,v,lh  their  cmplayers,  and  angry 
"  'tl.  o„r  gu.de,.  Thoy  .„id  ,ve  had  detached  Ihc  .tone 
■"■   P-Pose  to  kill  then,!     When  they  ™ereV„fc" 

::;;;" T  ""7 'r ''""' ""--^^ "•  -^ « "rea  . 

I       u    """""  ■""'  ""  -""Wxl'^^d  a  little  dist.nee 
tl.a„  they  began  b„„,h„rding  n,  „i,h  ,,t„„„_  „7^ 

.mt,„„ed  a.  long  „.  „,  „,re  in  ,hc  line  of  fire     Neve 

.  .       pa«  tl,ro„gh  ,.  nastier  tin.e  on  a  n,o„„tain  than 

r  tZ             r      ■    "'"'    ""■   ^*™«   "»*ing   and 
al.lmg  aho„t  us  with   little  i„tern,i«ion.     The  Z 
namder   ol    the    deseent    „„s    uneventful    hut    very 
"'^""■^°"'^-      F™'    ^1 J"   *>-.    to    glaeier    i 
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monotonously  uniform,  a  kind  of  rotten  staircase, 
steeper  m  some  places  than  in  others,  hut  always  the 
same  thing.  We  hurried  as  fast  as  our  legs  would 
carry  us.  Roth  the  mountain  and  ourselves  were  in 
excellent  condition,  so  we  made  quick  progress  and 
were  back  at  the  hotel  in  Zcrmatt  in  time  for  an  early 
cup  of  afternoon  tea.  The  whole  expedition  had  taken 
less  than  twelve  hours'  actual  walking. 

An  ascent  of  the  Weisshorn  was  the  last  big  climl) 
of  the  season,  which  concluded  for  me  with  a  failure 
on  Mont  Blanc  through  bad  weather,  and  a  fortnight's 
solitary  wandering  on  such  of  the  glaciers  of  that  range 
as  were  accessible  from  St.  Gervais.     It  was  aln.ost 
an  axiom  then  that  no  wise  man  should  venture  on  a 
glacier  alone.     Solitary  climbing  has  since  been  prac- 
tised by  some  skilful  mmuitaineers  of  rather  a  reckless 
sort,  and  great  feats  haNC  been  accomplished.     My 
own   experiments   .were    not   of   a   very   ad^•enturous 
character,  though  I  came  to  realise  later  that  I  oucd 
coiuplete  safety  to  luck.     I  remember  negotiating  a 
hcrgschrund  by  a  bridge  which  from  below  had  e^erv 
appearance  of  strength,  but  ^^h.ch  rc\ealed  its  crazv 
and  instable  character  from  abo\e  when  it  had  been 
safely  rvossed.     Let  no  reader  hold  me  responsible  for 
reconunending  the  sport  .)f  solitary  climbing  when   I 
say  that  only  to  the  lonely  wanderer  does  Nature  reveal 
■some  of  her  fairest  secrets.     Howexer  acceptable   a 
companion  may  be,  he  is  a  <listurbing  element  in  certain 
■noods.      Alone    amid   the   high    snous    a    man    mav 
al)andon  himself  to  the  maddest  frolic  of  delight      lie 
n-ny  shout  and  sing  and  express  his  joy,  and  there 
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will  Ik'  n<.ne  to  ,,,11  hi,,,  iiimJ  or  put  hi,.,  to  shn...c 
K..USM  a..-like,  he  ,„«y,  if  he  picsos.  h,rd  the  «laeier 
will.  Ills  tvi„s.  I  hnd  no  <„ii  to  uccp  nor  often  t.. 
sl..H,t.  hut  I  loved  th,  sc  lonely  <lavs  hi^h  aloft.  They 
^^<  'V  Inu.yht  with  emotions  lo.,«  ij,-oun  indistinet,  h„"t 
";"""■>■  l.ol.ls  the,,,  en.hahncd  in  a  f,a«,anee  none 
ll'f  less  prec.M.s  in  that  it  eseapes  deseription. 
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'J^IIK  desire  „f  possession  .narks  the  first  stage  of 

X  an  en.ot.onal  enthnsiasnu     VN'hat  we  behold  with 

-'i.der  and  deh^ht,  with  love  and  adoration,  we  seek 

<•  al,M,rl.  We  yearn  to  n.ake  it  part  ol  ourselves,  to 
l.ccon,e  ..Ient.fied  with  it  inseparably.  That  yearn  ,.« 
rema.ns  pc>rn.anent  as  long  „.s  love  eontinues.  It  doe! 
no     even  d.nnnish   when  other  aspirations  are  added 

X  r    /• ''''V'";  ^';P^''-«-«".v  xcen.  to  have  replaeed 
•t.     AfFec  ,on  breeds  longing  for  knowledge.     Sight  is 

V  3' '  T ''' """ '''''''-'  ^^  ^'-  ^'^-^  ^^^^ 

0  t  si"  L;     r;  '"  ""^^^■••^'-^'  '-  -^''-aee  the  law 
kdgc  inflames  .t,   but  if  the  tin.e  arrives  when  .sueh 

•   ted  b  r  ,ts  own  sake,  love  dies  and  all  the  glorv 

'  •'  7";;:       ""•'■•    '^"^■"^>'  •^•^^••'-  --^  lo  pass  be  C . 

1  made  this  painful  discovery. 

Thus  my  pilgrimage  of  romanee  reached  the  stn,rn 
^^.en  the  desire  for  knowledge  becan.e  abs    ^  i  g    ^Th 
-sy  approaches  of  ecstatic  enthusiasm  were  pa^s  d 

to^r.;;  ef  "r  ^'1"^'^"  --^  ^^-^^  ^"  - 

\^'^'^"-      '^he  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
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IkIuc     I'^crv  irlorious  sitrht  hdidd  hccainc  t^ily  the 
iii..re   ciiUirallinH:    wlifii    sciiio   of    the   dcmenl      c.ni- 
pesiiitr  it  were  iindcrstood.     It  is,  however.  (lidinilL  in 
•  lescrihinu-  this  stn-e  of  a  inountain  hner's  development 
to   i<(ep  sonndintr   the   roniantie  note.      I.et  it   he   re- 
•ndiihered  that  that  deep  diapason  was  not  silenced, 
allhoutrli    other    sul)jc(ts    were    intrmhieed    and    eni- 
hroidered  uii..n  it.     IJoinanec  showed  itself  very  plainly 
in  the  sni)eiior  attraction  felt  for  cx[)cditions  not  pre- 
viously accomplished.     The  consciousness  of  romance 
is  ne\er  more  \i\id  in  a  man  than  when  he  is  forcing 
his     way     where     no     human     foot     has     trod.       The 
pioneer   <;eneration  of  climhers   enjoyed  emotions  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  experienced  hy  Cohimhus  when 
first  crossing  the  Atlantic,   or  Stanley  traversing'  the 
heart  of  unknown  Africa.     'I'he  emotion  was  of  briefer 
thiralion   hnt  of  like   kind.      The  great  Alpine  peaks- 
had    with    few    exceptiotis    l)een    climbed    before    the 
■seventies;    not   one    remained    virgin   in   the  Zermatt 
district.      .Several,    however,    had   only   been   climbed 
I'rom  one  side,  and  there  were  slul   passes  uncrossed. 
Cmiously  enough,  they  included  two  of  the  easiest  and 
now  most  frequently  used  passes  between  the  valleys 
of  Saas  :ind  Zermatt- the  Windjoch  and  the  Fee  Pass. 
»^oth   were   afterwards   traAcrsed   hy  me   for  the   first 
time!     'J'hus  new  routes  were  still  discoverable,  and 
the  joy  of  making  any  of  them  was  the  joy  of  explora- 
tinn.     'I'hirst  for  that  form  of  delight  was  taking  root 
within  me  and  steadily  growing.     A  normal  pyrann'dal 
mountain,  such  as  the  Wcisshorn,  has  three  ridges  and 
thn,^   fa-es;   it  niay  therefore  offer  six  separate  lines 
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of  ascent.  Mountains  of  less  roiiular  form,  such  as 
Mont  Blanc,  may  olVer  many  more.  There  remained 
scope  for  detailed  exploration.  If  one  was  to  attain 
the  delight  of  making  "  new  expeditions,"  tlie  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  out  what  had  already 
heen  accomplished.  Experience  had  shown  that  no 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  record  of  the  doings  of 
our  i)redccessors  existed,  and  that  no  individual  knew 
comi)letely  what  routes  had  been  climbed  and  what 
not.  I  set  to  work  to  replace  this  ignorance  by 
knowledge. 

I  began  by  questioning  the  Zermatt  guides,  and 
received  much  mutually  contradictorj'  infomiation 
from  them.  Their  testimonial  books  were  examined 
and  supplied  some  reliable  facts.  Hotel  books,  in 
which  \isitors  used  to  write  their  doings  at  length  by 
way  of  occupation  on  wet  days,  yielded  a  number  of 
otherwise  forgotten  or  unrecorded  expeditions.  The 
casual  notes  thus  assembled  were  copied  into  a  book 
on  my  return  to  England.  During  the  following 
winter  the  search  was  continued  in  the  libraries  of 
Cambridge  University  and  of  the  Alpine  Club— the 
latter  then  housed  in  some  rooms  high  up  in  8  St. 
Martin's  Place,  rooms  that  were  solitary  and  cold 
except  in  the  evenings  of  monthly  meetings.  The 
published  volumes  of  the  "  Alpine  Journal  "  were  first 
despoiled.  I  found  them  on  a  recondite  shelf  in  the 
I'niversity  Library,  and  worked  steadily  through  them 
while  sitting  perched  on  steps  of  a  little  staircase  in  a 
corner  still  photographed  in  memory.  Nothing  con- 
cerned me  except  the  Zermatt  district,  but  every  re- 
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corded  ascent  made  in  that  part  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
was  nieticulotisly  abstracted  in  my  notebook.  The 
results  thus  attained  were  much  less  complete  than 
the  itiexpcricnced  researcher  imagined,  for  publications 
in  foreign  languages  were  not  consulted  till  later.  They 
sufFiccd,  however,  as  basis  for  absorbing  discussions 
with  such  other  Cambridge  undergraduates  as  had 
caught  the  climbing  mania,  among  whom  Penhall  of 
Trinity  was  chief. 

The  power  to  describe  accurately  so  complicated 
a  thing  as  a  high  momitain  climb  is  not  innate  in 
(limbers.  Experience  showed  that  it  is  rare.  The 
farther  back  you  go  the  vaguer  are  the  descriptions. 
The  invention  of  a  clear  terminology  was  a  slow 
process,  by  no  means  at  that  time  complete.  More- 
over, inexperienced  writers  have  a  curious  habit  of 
writing  "east"  when  they  mean  "west."  No  one 
ever  confuses  north  and  south,  but  they  blunder  also 
about  right  and  left.  To  these  simple  confusions  arc 
added  others  due  to  defects  of  memory  and  faulty 
observation.  In  the  end,  therefore,  my  investigations 
left  me  with  a  number  of  problems  as  to  routes  actually 
taken  which  could  only  be  solved  on  the  spot  or  by 
aid  of  better  maps  than  then  existed.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  season  was  devoted  partly  to  clearing 
up  some  of  these  topographical  problems,  and  partly  to 
important  expeditions  which  were  certainly  new. 
Among  the  latter  were  to  be  included  the  Rothhorn 
uj)  the  west  fmc,  the  Dom  from  the  Domjoch,  and 
the  Cervin  by  the  Stockje  axHe.  Penhall  agreed  to 
join  forces  with  Scrivcn  and  me.     The  party  thus  eon- 
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stitutcd,  with  Ferdinand  Iniscng  as  Icadini?  miide,  duly 
n\ft  at  (Jrubcn  in  the  Turtnianthal  v>\\  the  last  day  of 
July,  1878. 

It  was  not  a  lucky  season.  The  weather  was  bad. 
Our  proposed  route  up  the  Ccrvin  was  never  a[)proaeh- 
al)le.  J'enhall  and  Iniscng  accomplished  it  in  18T5> 
on  the  same  day  as  Mummery.  Worst  of  all  for  me 
was  an  accident  which  might  have  had  serious  con- 
sequences, the  only  accident  I  have  ever  suffered  on 
mountains.  Like  most  al[)ine  accidents,  it  was  the 
result  of  folly,  in  this  case  unusually  egregious.  We 
were  intending  to  cross  the  Colle  delle  Loccie,  and 
had  passed  the  I'etriolo  Alp.  The  snow  proved  to  be 
in  very  bad  condition.  As  the  final  slope  of  the  col 
is  liable  to  be  avalanchy,  the  guides  declared  that  the 
expedition  must  be  abandoned  for  the  day,  and  that 
we  must  await  the  night's  frost.  We  had  many  hours, 
therefore,  to  waste  at  the  Petriolo  Alp,  and  spent  them 
in  scrambling  up  the  huge  fallen  rocks  that  there  lie 
about.  All  of  us  were  on  the  flat  top  of  one  of  these 
rocks,  which  was  as  big  as  a  house.  We  lit  a  fire  on 
it,  and  that  cheerful  humorist,  Frans  Andermatten, 
went  to  sleep.  The  smoke  drifted  in  his  face  and 
awoke  him.  He  seized  the  burning  rhod(Klendrons 
and  threw  them  at  us,  I  was  standing  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  and  thoughtlessly  jumped  back  into 
space  and  a  clear  fall  of  some  thirty  feet.  The  last  I 
remember  is  fatuously  trying  to  look  as  though  that 
was  what  I  intended  to  do.  E\en  after  so  short  a  fall 
I  did  not  know  when  I  hit  the  ground.  I'^nconseious- 
ness  preceded  the  sense  of  shock.     The  results  were 
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not  siiidiis.  I  fell  upon  an  island  of  <,'rass  a  little 
liiTcrer  lliiiii  niystll',  and  I  happened  to  have  my  eoat 
at  ihf  moment  lied  in  a  thiek  roll  round  my  waist. 
I  also  struck  the  uroimd  all  alony,  head,  back  and 
heels  together.  It  was,  howtver,  a  week  hcl'ore  I  eould 
elimh  aifain,  thus  missiiiLC  some  prceious  expeditions. 
ir  the  C"er\in  withheld  itself,  the  west  t'aee  of  the 
Hothhorn  and  the  Domjoeh  atHc  of  the  Dom  were 
more  ohliginj^;  we  successfully  accomplished  both 
scrambles.  Neither  would  now  he  called  dillicult, 
thouyh  the  prestige  of  their  novelty  again  imposed 
upon  me,  and  I  thought  them  harder  than  they  were. 
Imagination  has  always  coloured,  illuminated,  or 
clouded  for  me  the  plain  realities  of  mountains.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  have  so  loved  them.  Of  the  IJothhorn 
scramble  there  is  little  to  say  except  that  it  led  through 
scenes  of  memorable  beauty.  It  was  a  two-day  under- 
taking. On  the  first  we  crossed  the  Triftjoch  to  the 
Mountet  hut ;  on  the  second  we  returned  to  Zermatt 
over  the  peak.  I  remember  being  enchanted  by  the 
loveliness  of  the  little  snow-field  on  the  east  side  of 
the  pass.  It  lies  in  a  recondite  hollow  between  en- 
circling buttresses  and  slopes  of  the  \Vellenkuppc  and 
Hothhorn.  Once  within  it  you  have  a  delighttul  sense 
of  seclusion.  The  world  of  men  is  utterly  shut  away. 
Not  even  a  eattle-alp  is  visible.  Vet  there  is  no  elFeet 
of  wildness  or  horror  about  this  solitude,  at  all  events 
in  fine  weather.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  protecting  fortress, 
not  an  enclosing  prison.  Its  supreme  charm  is  due  to 
the  graceful  modelling  of  the  snow-floor,  undulating 
as  beauti'fully  as  a  tropical  ocean  asleep   after  storm, 
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•"  (|uit.t  as  a  mm  hicallilcss  with  a<lt»ral'n;  '  TIh' 
play  of  liylil  upon  its  sixillcss  siirracf  was  iii(ks('il)al)ly 
Uiidtr.  'l"o  triad  tipnn  that  faultless  11.m)|-  stinitd  a 
prol'aiiatidii.  'I'lif  clattcriiiu  staircase  of  roUcn  nicks 
(111  llu-  (itliir  side  of  the  pass,  hy  emplialic  cuiilrasl. 
cnroreed  the  impressldii  ol'  delicacy  left  1)>-  this  home 
III'  iiKiiintaiii  fairies. 

'I'he  Doiii  ascent  was  far  iiidre  draiiialie.  The 
yuides  hnriied  us  (iff  mysleiidusly  one  wet  afternoon. 
They  had  news  of  another  party  nieditatini.f  the  s;inie 
expedition,  and  were  eayer  to  he  lirsl.  \\ C  slept  in 
rensonahlc  comfort  heiieath  an  overhanuinir  rock  hy 
the  moraine  of  the  Kien  ylacier.  Tlie  sky  was  heavy 
with  cloud,  and  the  prosjieets  for  the  morrow  as  un- 
favourable as  could  be.  At  two  o'clock,  in  pitchy 
darkness,  we  set  forth  toward  the  unknown,  seeinij 
nauyht  but  the  flasliiny  of  the  lanterns  and  hearing; 
oidy  the  siifhinjjf  of  the  wind.  .An  hour  later  we  trod 
the  glacier  and  mounted  it  by  a  ureat  /iLT/au  across 
and  back,  sweepinjf  iirst  far  to  the  rijxht  to  turn  an 
ice-fall,  then  back  to  the  left  to  the  foot  of  the  wall 
of  rock  ui)holdin^  the  pass.  It  was  bilLerly  cold  and 
our  surroundings  intensely  solenm,  or,  aecordin<r  to 
one's  mood,  yloomy.  We  found  shelter  for  breakfast 
in  the  bowels  of  the  f^reat  h('r<^scliiiin(L  and  ate  ii  cold 
meal  surrounded  by  lui<>e  icicles.  Then  came  the  wall, 
still,  I  belie\e,  rei)uted  diflicult.  'I'hc  rocks  were  cer- 
taiidy  the  hardest  I  had  up  till  tlicn  tackled.  My 
(gullies  and  crests  we  w (irked  upward,  the  wind  li(»wl- 
inu  on  the  ridue  overhead  and  tearinti  the  clouds  over 
it  like  grey  fleeces  through  a  mighty  comb.     Presently 
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Mii.w  came  prickini?  down  in  little  liail-like  pellets, 
tick,  ti(k,  tiekin^  \x\w\\  the  rocks.  Two  and  a  hall' 
hours  oi"  this  work  brought  us  to  the  arcw  some  distance 
ahovc  the  pass.  The  Masts  of  the  gale  came  inler- 
mittenlly.  When  they  iell  on  us  it  was  like  the  impact 
of  a  solid  thing.  Ollen  the  air  whirled  and  whistled 
around  in  scurrying  vortices.  'I'he  ridge  is  narrow 
and  the  jilunges  on  either  hand  are  lerrific  ;  the  rocks 
were  very  insecure.  The  gale  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  down  on  tlie  lee  side,  and 
there  llu'  going  was  more  dillicult  than  it  would  ha\c 
been  along  the  crest.  Once  so  sti'ongly  <lid  the  wind 
smite  the  ridge  as  to  Mow  right  ofV  into  space  a  loose 
rock  the  si/c  of  a  man's  head  which  had  been  balanced 
upon  it.  A  pitch  of  smooth  slabs  was  the  most  diflicuit 
ol)stac!c.  There  were  no  handholds  whate\er.  W'e 
made  a  ladder  of  ourselves,  one  \\\w\\  another,  and 
the  last  man  hooked  his  axe  over  the  top  edge  and 
hauled  Hie  others  up.  Tiic  ascent  of  the  ridge  occupied 
almost  four  hours  of  strenuous  exertion.  When  we 
were  least  expecting  it,  lo  !  we  were  on  the  summit. 

'I'he  vision  everywhere  '.)st  itself  in  cloud  at  a  range 
of  but  a  few  yards.  There  was  nothing  to  pause  for. 
As  the  last  man  stood  on  tlie  to[)  the  leader  had  already 
begun  descending  toward  the  north.  'J'his  side  is  a 
great  snow-slope,  limiled  on  the  left  by  the  njrth- 
wcsl  ridge.  At  lirst  we  went  straight  down,  then 
bore  tu  the  left  and  keiit  on  or  near  the  ridge,  which 
[)rcserved  us  from  wandering  out  of  a  direct  course. 
Not  far  below  the  sununit  the  leader  disajjpeared,  but 
without   straining  the   roi)e.      Snow   closed  like   water 
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over  his  head,  yet  he  was  rml  in  a  er(\:issc.  Siirh  was 
the  state  of  mental  nunil)riess  to  whicli  we  liad  l)een 
re(hiee(I  hy  hours  of  the  hhislerin^j  and  l)antfintr  of 
the  uale  that  Tio  one  seemed  in  the  least  surprised  i>y 
this  somewhat  remarkahk-  oeeurrenee.  I'enliall,  who 
was  second  on  tlie  rope,  stood  still  and  wangled  it  in 
his  han<l  as  Ihoiiuh  he  had  some  i)eeuliar  (ish  on  a  line. 
Xo  om-  said  anylhinu.  I'resently  tiie  leader  emerged 
on  all  lours,  as  whiti'  as  a  miller,  and  we  proceeded 
on  our  ilownward  way,  uixing  a  wide  herth  to  the  spol 
of  <lisa|)pearanee.  That  ( veniny  I  asked  Inisenrj  what 
had  happened  ;  he  eonld  n  luemher  nothintf  defmite, 
exeejit  that  he  had  crawled  ahont  on  hands  and  knees 
under  a  load  of  soft  snow  and  found  himself  again  in 
tile  open  air.  Alter  about  three  hours  of  careful 
descent  we  suddenly  came  helow  the  cloud-roof,  which 
strelclied  away  level  as  a  ceilinLf,  obliterating  every 
feature  above  it.  'I'he  glacier  was  presently  cjuitti'd  with- 
out further  incident,  and  there  only  intervened  Ik  twet  ii 
Us  and  Ifanda  the  endless  /ig/ags  of  the  cattle-path. 

The  experiences  of  the  season  of  18TS  had  two 
ell'eets.  They  conllrmed  and  enlarged  my  interest  in 
mountain  topography  and  history,  and  they  emphasised 
the  attraction  of  "  New  l''.\peditions."'  Thenceforward 
I  cared  only  for  such  climbs  as  were  in  the  nature  of 
exploration,  eitiier  as  traversing  ground  for  the  first 
time,  or  as  revealing  the  structure  of  mountain  districts 
which  could  not  be  comprehended  without  personal  in- 
vestigation on  the  spot.  'I'he  following  year  was  maiidy 
spent  upon  researches  in  Continental  libraries  in  re- 
spect of  subjects  .with  which  this  book  is  not  eoneerned. 
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It  is  Hilly  mrinaiu'  lo  niiticc  lliat  the  saiiic  process 
\vlii(  li  was  M|)|)ru(l  to  llif  ciilkc  lion  and  co-ordiiialioii 
ol'  tacts  c((iiiicctc'(l  willi  a  certain  catcuiiry  ol'  works 
of  art  and  lluir  historical  dcvtlopment  could  he  applied 
wilh  little  (liaiiue  to  the  colUclioii  and  or<lcriiin  (if 
la- ts  coniieclid  \\ilh  the  structure  of  niounlains  and 
the  history  ol"  luoiMihiiiucrinL'.  Ilic  two  riseardus, 
appare?itly  so  dill'c  r(  nt  in  aim,  could  he  an<l  wire 
carried  on  simullancously  ;  lluy  acted  and  reacted  on 
one  another. 

( )hs(urilies  in  descriptions  of  seve-al  ascents  were 
cleared  up  hy  insptction  of  tlu'  uround  during;  weeks 
spent  at  and  ahout  Zerniatt  in  tiic  siuunier  til'  IHHO. 
When  I  returned  home  my  notes  were  in  a  sutlicicntly 
ad\anced  condition  to  warrant  puhlieati(»n.  The  little 
vohnnc  called  "  The  Zerniatt  Pocket-hook  *'  was  thus 
[)re|)arcd  i'or  the  |)ress.  It  was  while  ((irrectintj  the 
proofs  that  I  came  into  e])istolary  conuuunication  with 
the  Hev.  W.  A.  \\.  Coolidue.  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
Colleffc,  Oxford,  and,  from  ISKi',  editor  of  the  Alpine 
Journal.  I  lis  knowledL,'e  of  the  Alps  as  a  whole  was 
far  more  extensi\e  than  mine.  His  alpine  lihrary, 
now  douhtless  the  finest  exislinii  in  private  possession, 
was  c\en  then  rematkahle.  He  was  {,'ood  enough  to 
olfcr  me  his  help,  and  it  proved  invaluahle.  I  had 
worked  through  extant  literature  and  records  in  the 
I''nulish,  French  and  (ierman  languages.  He  added 
the  Italian  and  ga\e  the  whole  project  his  hiessing. 
Thus  heiran  for  me  a  dose  personal  relation  which  has 
lasted  unhroken  down  to  the  present  <hiy.  We  have 
done  unich  work  together,  in  which  I  have  alwavs  hcen 
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Ihf  itiriviiiir.  he  the  «iviiiu  pailmr.  mv  indi  l)U(liR''S 
lo  him  thus  ^tiiidily  aiciitimlaliiiu  from  year  t(»  year. 

"The  /criiiatt  I'ocki't-hook  "  issiiid  (»!)sriiii  iV 
rniiii  the  priss  in  the  tally  weeks  til"  IHHl,  and,  of 
(•nurse,  made  iu>  kind  nf  slir  (\(n  in  the  small  enferie 
ol'  (liiid)er>.  X<»  one,  and  least  of  all  myself,  could 
ha\e  imauine«l  how  prolilie  an  od'sprint,'  \\as  destined 
to  dcNcend  from  it.  S((iris  of  "  (  Tuiihers'  (iuides  " 
have  since  hein  issued  to  all  sort>  o'"  mountain  yroups 
in  .arious  parts  of  the  world,  .\lmost  every  one  of 
them  <I(  ri\(s  its  arranuLiuenl  liiuallN'  from  "  The 
ZcrmatI  l'o(  k(  t-hook."  The  little  parent  \olinue 
has  lony  been  out  of  print,  and  is  almost  im|)ossil)le 
of  present-day  aciiuisjtion.  Few  can  realise  the  amount 
of  work  that  went  to  its  prt)duction.  Not  alone  had 
the  dozens  of  volumes  in  various  lanj^uayes  to  he  can- 
fully  examined,  hut  the  writer  had  actually  to  walk 
over  a  ^jreat  deal  of  yroimd.  Published  accounts  miLdit 
^ive  aciurale  description  of  the  route  followed  up  a 
particidar  mountain,  but  they  wouhl  seldom  describe 
the  foot|)atlis  of  approach.  It  was  necessary  to  walk 
up  almost  every  valley-path  that  led  to  a  ylacicr  before 
a  brief  description  of  it  could  be  made  that  would  serve 
to  yuide  a  new-comer  on  his  way.  'I'o  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  lower  slopes  was  harder  than  about  the 
heights.  Often  a  confused  descrii)tion  of  a  (Tuub 
above  the  snow-level  could  be  interpreted  by  a  tele- 
scopic examination  of  the  mountain  from  a  suitable 
point  of  view,  but  the  jjaths  up  setjuestered  \alleys 
and  over  cattlc-alps,  with  their  'nany  branchinus  and 
their  apparent  inconsequence,  easily  lead  the  wanderer 
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ii>tra\',  and  it  is  only  by  personal  examination  and  notes 
written  on  the  spot  that  aeeurate  directions  eun  be 
provided. 

No  sooner  was  the  Pocket-book  in  the  hands  of 
climbers  and  in  actual  use  than  its  deficiencies  became 
a!)i)ar(nl.  I  heard  little  from  those  who  found  them- 
selves correctly  fruided,  but  was  deluged  with  com- 
plainls  from  less  fortunate  individuals  who  had  been 
insuHiciciilly  or  wrongly  direclcd.  A  list  ol"  obscurities 
rcciuiriny  elucidation  thus  rapidly  formed  and  grew. 
Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on  the  first  edition  than 
materials  were  collecting  for  another.  Thus  the  season 
of  IHSl,  like  its  iMcdeccssors,  was  almost  necessarily 
(lev  otcd  in  the  main  to  clearing  up  points  of  dilfieulty, 
soujctimcs  by  traversing  the  ground,  at  others  by 
climbing  to  observalion  posts  from  which  details  were 
clearly  \isiblc.  My  comjjanion  for  the  i,  st  part  of 
the  summer  was  my  Cambridge  friend,  Robert  Parker, 
now  deservedly  remembered  with  honour  as  the  late 
l-ord  J'aikcr  of  Waddington.  \Ve  began  the  season 
by  a  guidcless  exploration  from  Stalden  of  the  glaciers 
covering  the  noith  i'ace  of  the  Balfrin  and  over  a  new 
pass  adjacent  thereto-the  Balfrinjoch.  It  commanded 
a  compphensivc  view  of  the  Nadelgrat,  a  ridge  then 
l)ractically  unknown  to  clind)ers,  though  since  much 
frc*iuiiitc(l.  A  later  expedition  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  Xadclgrat's  north  face,  when  we  gave  to  the 
various  peaks  the  names  by  which  they  are  now  well 
known.  Our  arrival  at  Zermatt  and  the  publication 
of  tUc  Pocket-book  was  celebrated  at  a  supper  given 
by  tlie  Seilers  and  the  drinking  of  much  IJouvicr. 
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Another  peak,  named  and  thus  presented  with  an 
independent  existence  this  suiiniier,  was  the  Wellen- 
kuppe.  It  had  been  in  full  view  of  every  frequenter 
of  Zerniatt,  yet  it  was  neglected.  Lord  Francis 
Douglas,  indeed,  was  known  to  have  climbed  it,  search- 
ing for  a  way  up  the  Gabelhorn,  but  by  what  route 
or  whether  even  from  Zermatt  or  Zinal,  was  not  re- 
membered or  recorded.  Around  Zermatt  there  existed 
a  sufnciency  of  known  points  of  view  easily  accessible 
to  walkers  who  did  not  care  to  adventure  into  the 
regions  of  .snow — the  Corner  Crat,  the  Obcr  Roth- 
horn,  the  Ilornli,  the  Mettclhorn — but  of  easy  snow- 
peaks  compassable  in  a  single  day  the  supply  was  small. 
The  IJreitiiorn  is  easy  enough,  but  rather  long  if 
climbed  from  Zermatt.  The  Untergabelhorn,  though 
interesting,  is  advertised  by  its  name  as  second-rate, 
and  looks  second-rate  whencesoever  beheld.  The  Wel- 
lenkuppe  seemed  likely  to  be  just  what  was  wanted, 
but  as  long  as  it  had  no  name  and  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  outlyer  of  the  Ol^ergabelhorn,  no  one  was  moved 
to  climb  it.  For  bolder  spirits  it  was  too  small,  for 
beginners  too  reputeless.  One  daj-  we  set  forth  to  see 
what  it  was  like,  and  climl)ed  it  by  its  cast  face  from 
the  Trift  valley.  The  scramble  proved  to  be  enter- 
taining, varied,  and  easy  enough  to  be  safely  under- 
taken as  a  first  expedition  by  any  acti\e  novice. 
Pianted  on  the  culminating  rock-|ilatform  is  a  high 
pyramid  of  snow  surmounted  by  a  huge  cornice, 
which  from  afar  looks  like  a  breaking  wave.  I  was 
curious  to  behold  it  near  at  hand  and  pleased  to  stand 
upon  it.     We  named  the  mountain  from  this  wave, 
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and  llic  name  lias  cauylit  on.  Tlic  local  U'lidcs  wire 
(U'li'jlitfd  uilli  Ur'  addition  oT  a  pkasant  expedition 
to  llieir  resources.  It  rapidly  became  [)opiilar,  and 
.so  continues,  1  hcliexe,  to  the  present  day. 

Seplemher  oixiied  with  a  great  storm.  Snow  fell 
in  unusual  (juaiUities  to  a  low  le\el.  'Hie  aspect  of 
the  green  hills  about  Zerniatt  became  wintry. 
Avalanches  rolled  across  the  mule-track  below  the 
l{in\l  Hotel.  \  week  or  more  must  iiiter\ene  before 
the  liiLrli  mountains  could  return  to  a  climliablc  state. 
'I'his  was  the  first  revelation  to  nic  of  what  the  Alps 
might  be  like  in  winter,  a  time  of  year  scarcely 
then  sampled  by  travellers.  The  number  of  winter 
ascents  so  far  accomplished  by  English  climbers 
miylit  l)e  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  Few 
guides  have  much  power  of  description.  They  told 
us  often  enough  of  their  winter  li\es,  how  tlicy  spent 
much  time  cutting  wood  in  the  forests  and  bringing 
it  down  to  the  villages,  how  they  kept  their  cattle 
indoors,  and  how  tlic  days  often  hung  heavily  on 
their  hands.  An  isitelligent  and  inquisitive  person 
who  spends  siuumer  after  summer  among  an  interest- 
ing folk  in  friendly  intercourse  with  them  will  desire 
to  understand  their  way  of  life,  'I"he  cireumstances  of 
their  surroundings  make  it  widely  different  from  that 
of  dwellers  in  the  plains,  AVith  the  progress  an<l 
regress  oi'  the  seasons,  mountain-dwelling  people  must 
chatiLTe  the  level  at  which  they  live  and  work.  Cattle 
and  goats  are  their  livelihood,  and  have  to  be  fed  in 
the  dc])ths  of  the  valleys  in  winter  and  on  the  hiuhest 
attainable  grass  in  midsummer.     Hay  for  wintcr-fccd 
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has  to  he  saved  at  every  level  and  carried  down. 
Cheese  has  to  be  made  daily  wherever  the  I)easts  may 
be  pasturing.  Centuries  of  cx[)erienee  have  yone  to 
buildina:  up  the  traditions  which  now  dictate  the  work 
of  Alpine  [)easants  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
Similar  traditions  rule  wherever  like  conditions  obtain. 
Increasing  familiarity  with  the  peofjle  and  their  habits 
impresses  the  observer  with  u  sense  of  the  anti<juity 
of  the  life  he  sees  the  peasants  pursuing  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps.  Each  generation  does  from  month  to 
month  much  the  same  work  as  its  countless  prede- 
cessors. 

I  had  been  a  climber  through  many  seasons  before 
coming  to  realise  this  anticiuity  of  Alpine  life.     Intpiiry 
brought  to  light  much  published  record  of  the  history 
of  the  peasant  eommunitics  into  whose  midst  we  came 
for  a  few  weeks  in  sunimer  to  live  our  own  lives  of 
sport  which  barely  touched  theirs,  only  affecting  them 
as  bringing  to  their  villages  a  market  for  their  milk 
and   a   new  occupation   for   their  adventurous   young 
men.     I  believe  it  was  during  the  days  of  storm  this 
September   that    I    ha])pened    upon    a    little    printed 
pedigree-book  of  the  Zermatt  families,  and  discovered 
that  the  Taugwalders,  the  liieners,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  (our  porters,  muleteers  and  guides)  belonged  to 
families  which  had  been  settled  about  Zermatt  as  far 
back    as    the   thirteenth    century.      It    also    appeared 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Commune  still  preserved 
features  then  impressed  upon  it,  and  that  the  names 
of   fields   and    alps   were    of   like   antitjuity.     Ancient 
treaties    between    village    and    village,    regulating    the 
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Mipply  of  \v;ittr  by  niouiitain-caniils  and  its  distribu- 
lidU  hour  by  liour  to  c\(ry  man's  property,  were  found 
to  l)i'  slill  ill  accepted  and  siicccssrid  operation.  The 
whole  hindscape  of  the  ura/.cd  dps  took  on  a  new 
siynifieance.  Small  torreiiis  of  water  eaptured  from 
a  irjacier  streiiin,  led  by  skilful  i  yirieering  aeross  hill- 
sides, and  finally  discharged  by  countless  little  rivulets 
upon  e\ery  yard  of  the  grass-land,  were  found  to  be 
of  hoary  aiili(|uity,  and  the  ridji^ed  surfaee  of  the 
jj;ro(uul  to  be  <lue  to  centuries  of  deposition  of  fine 
ulacier-mud  in  the  beds  of  the  little  ehannels  or  at 
the  points  of  their  final  diseharjjre.  As  understanding 
of  these  matters  increased,  the  visible  landscape  of 
the  region  inunediately  liclow  the  snow-line  and  down 
to  the  valley-floors  took  on  a  new  significance.  Its 
pictures(jueness  became  involved  in  a  tangle  of  'luman 
memories,  accumulated  activities,  monumental  accom- 
plishments of  successive  bygone  generations.  But  by 
howt\er  much  this  region  was  thus  humanised,  by 
just  so  much  was  the  aloofness  of  the  abode  of  snow 
increased.  The  Cervin  attained  a  new  dignity  from 
its  agedong  association  with  the  dwellers  at  its  foot, 
who  had  one  and  all  regarded  it  and  the  heights,  its 
neighbours,  as  part  of  that  other  vvorld  which  was  the 
home  of  ghosts  and  mysterious  powers.  Folk-lore 
and  local  history  thus  added  themselves  as  desirable 
subjects  of  study  to  the  plain  topographical,  geo- 
graphical, glaciological.  botanical  and  other  scientific 
incjuirics  wjiich  had  been  the  occupation  of  my  previous 
seasons  spent  in  the  Alps. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

LOVE    AND   DEATH 

'T^lIE  Alps  as  a  playground  had  ceased  to  be  all- 
A  satisl'yinitr  by  the  time  now  reached  in  this  chronicle. 
"\'ear  l)y  year  their  attraction  had  become  of  a  more 
literary   and  less  gymnastic  character.     'I'heir  beauty 
,\vas  Iiccnlier  enjoyed,  but  it  was  perceived  to  be  all- 
pervading,  not  confined  to  the  highest  levels.     Days 
among  the  snows  were  as  delightful  as  ever,  but  they 
were  enriched   by   alternation    with  periods   of  \alley 
wandering  and  \isits  to  the  level  of  the  middle  passes. 
Once  or  twice  I  had  descended  from  the  crest  of  the 
high  range  into  the  depths  of  Italian  valleys,   where 
the  chestnuts  grow.     Their  exuberance,  their  laughing 
waters  crystal   clear,  their  luxurious  aspect  after  the 
austerity  of  the  Swiss  Aalleys  attracted  me  with  ever- 
increasing    power.     The    sight    of    the    Italian    plain 
beheld  from  such  peaks  as  the  Strahlhorn  or  Monte 
Itosa  was  a  strong  magnet.     Why   I   resisted,   year 
after  year,   this  draught  toward  Italy   I   cannot  now 
remember,  but  I  held  grimly  to  love  of  the  art  schools 
of  the  north,  of  Van   Eyck  and   Diirer,  and  of  the 
northern   slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Alps  as  summer 
playground.     In  1882  my  resistance  ga^e  wav,  and  a 
new  chapter  of  life  opened  with  Italy  for  its  central 
feature. 

On  one   thing   I   was  determined.      I    would   not 
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enter  Italy  tlnoiigh  a  tunnel  by  train.  It  was  early 
spriny-liiiie.  Here  was  a  ehanee  of  seeing  somewhat 
())■  winter  ell'eets  in  the  Alps.  Brieg  was  the  first 
halting-place,  and  a  day  was  given  to  visit  the  Bclalp 
-  an  over-\  aunted  i)()int  of  view,  as  it  turned  out. 
The  deserted  hotel  and  Tyndall's  Chalet  were  deep  in 
vtKiw.  Not  a  s»)ul  was  met  during  the  last  hour  of  the 
ascent.  It  was  a  wearisome  excursion.  Next  day 
I  walked  over  the  Simplon,  temporarily  closed  to 
wheeled  Iraflic  hy  avalanches  falling  all  over  the  place. 
'I'lic  warnilh  of  s[)ring  had  come  with  a  sudden  burst 
and  all  the  hill-sides  were  loud  with  the  sound  of  its 
coming.  The  details  of  the  way  are  forgotten,  but  I 
well  remember  having  to  climb  over  a  wall-sided 
a\al:inche  at  rest  barring  the  road.  Much  higher  up, 
on  turnini?  a  corner,  there  came  into  view  a  cirque, 
or  bay,  in  the  hills  round  which  the  road  curved. 
Iloadmen  stopped  me  at  tliis  point  and  made  mc 
stand  and  watch.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  Avalanche 
after  axaUnuhe,  all  of  them  small,  fell  across  the  road 
round  the  circjue,  now  at  one  point,  now  at  another. 
I  forj^ct  how  many  scores  of  them  were  coimted  fall- 
ing within  an  hour  or  two.  At  last  they  stopped, 
the  sujjply  apparently  exhausted.  I  was  then  able  to 
proceed,  and  reached  the  sunnnit  in  safety. 

The  descent  was  uneventful  till  low  down,  almost 
at  the  chestnut  level.  For  some  time  a  great 
run\l)!iiig  had  been  audible  ahead.  It  grew  louder  as 
I  approached,  and  waxed  to  a  thunderous  roar.  A 
bend  in  the  road  revealed  the  cause.  It  was  an 
axalandie  ol'  a  kind  I  had  never  before  beheld.     Some 
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ffmit    incurviiiK   liollow   in    the  heights,   some    wide, 
steep    \:ilky-head,    was   diseharginjr    its   entire   winter 
amiiniihition  of  snow  at  one  eatastrophe.     The  slopes 
converged   to   a    gully,   a   cataract  track   in   sunimer- 
tiine.    Down  this  the  snow  was  pouring  in  a  continuous 
stream,    leaping    over    steep    pitches    like    waterfalls, 
crawling    serpcnt-wisc    down    narnnv    gullies,    inces- 
santly renewed  from  above  as  a  fluid  pouring  out  of 
a  reservoir.     It  came  to  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  main 
\allcy,   bridging  the  torrent  and   piling  itself  into  a 
great  cone  about  the  exit  from  its  parent  gullv.     Long 
I   stood   watching  it   from  t!ie   road   xvhich  "traversed 
the  opposite  hill-side.     It  had  been  falling  before   I 
came   in   sight  of  it;    it    was   still    pouring    forth   its 
apparently  exhaustless  supply  when  I  passed  bevond 
hearmg.     Such  arc  the  great  spring  a\alanches  which 
annually   debouch   at   definite    well-known    spots    and 
mark  tor  the  inhabitants  the  opening  of  the  season. 
\\  neri  summer  is  far  advanced  the  black   remainder 
ot  them,  smothered  in  dirt,  can  still  be  traced  by  the 
observant  traveller,  who  little  imagines  the  grandeur 
of  their  hour  of  descent  nor  the  enormous  size  of  their 
pilcd-up  vohune  when  first  come  to  rest.     The  warm 
flcpths    to    which    they   descend   cause   them   to   melt 
rap.dly.     AVere    it    otherwise,    they    would    outlast   a 
sunuucr  and  originate  glaciers. 

Thus  the  xiolencc  (,f  the  Alps  wa.  left  behind. 
J.ong  stretches  of  open,  gently  sloping  valley  followed, 
and  then  .Maggiore,  on  to  wJ.osc  bright  surface  I  had 
so  oltcn  gazed  from  far  ah.ft  as  <,n  a  sea  of  glass  from 
the  walls  of  hea^•en.     There  they  all   wcre-Baveno 
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Strc'sa,  Isola  Hclla,  I'allan/.a  hcyoiKl— all  llic  [jlaccs 
with  the  well-known  names  that  sound  in  the  car 
like  music.  It  was  not  like  entering  a  t'oreij,'n  land, 
but  rather  as  though  at  last  cominy  home.  Thus 
some  sun  of  an  Arab  parent  born  in  the  far  north 
niijjht  led  when  brouyht  in  view  oi'  the  clean  desert 
where  all  his  forelathers  had  ranjjed.  Nolhin)^  was 
unexpected.  The  painters  had  told  truth,  but  the 
reality  was  more  entrancing  than  any  pictures.  So 
Italy  burst  upon  me.  Months  of  hard  work  followed, 
mostly  spent  in  Florence — Italian  to  learn,  every 
picture,  sculpture  and  building  to  be  seen,  notes  to 
be  written  and  re-written,  all  the  art-histories  to  be 
read.  It  was  a  time  of  incessant  labour  from  early 
morning  till  midnight.  W  hen  tiie  cup  of  acquisition 
was  for  the  time  filled  and  assimilation  ceased,  the 
Alj>s  again  called  imperatively. 

^Vftcr  a  day  or  two  spent  at  the  Lakes  in  their 
niidsununer  exuberance,  I  .was  back  at  Macugnaga, 
with  the  great  wall  of  Monte  Uosa  challenging  from 
aloft.  No  one  knows  the  Alps  who  ai)prorches  them 
only  from  the  north.  On  one  arriving  from  Italy 
their  snowy  grandeur  falls  with  the  stinuilating  effect 
of  contrast.  Tlie  hour  of  airixal  was  brilliantly  clear. 
The  Bchedere  ^•iew  revealed  e\ery  couloir  and  rib  of 
the  vast  rampart  from  the  Nordcnd  on  the  left, 
round  to  Monte  Moro  on  the  right.  The  old  passion 
of  investigation  revived,  and  a  desire  to  disentangle 
all  the  muddled  story  of  the  jjmsscs  over  the  ridge — 
Weissthor,  Old  Weissthor,  Mattmark-VVeissthor,  and 
the  rest.     Tradition  pointed  here  and  there  to  the  site 
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of  ancient  pilirriniimt-passjiiiis,  Karly  ilimhcrs  aUo 
had  crossed,  and  no  one  rightly  knew  the  ways  they 
liad  followed.  I  s|)cnt  a  day  or  two  examining  the 
ground,  cross-(jiieslioning  local  authorities,  trying  to 
make  sense  of  tiie  records.  Everything  ultimately  fell 
into  place  save  the  crest  above  one  recondite  glacier 
in  a  hollow  corner  at  the  foot  of  the  Jiigerhorn  spur 
of  Monte  Kosa,  about  whi(  h  information  was  lacking. 
A  wall  of  rocks  furrowed  by  a  long  couloir  rose  to 
the  skyline.  It  was  almost  a  rci)ctition  of  the  Fuorcla 
Pricvlusa  in  the  Engadinc.  I  <lecide(l  to  reach 
Zermatt  by  this  passage  with  F.ouis  Zurbriggen  as 
my  companion.     We  named  it  the  Fillar  Pass. 

A  brilliant  morning  foimd  us  making  our  way 
round  the  end  of  the  Maciignaga  glacier,  over  the 
Fillar  Alp,  and  so  approaching  the  foot  of  the  wide 
Castelfranco  gully  or  rocky  bay  which  branches  out 
above  into  all  those  couloirs  and  rock-ribs  that  provide 
routes  for  one  or  another  of  the  many  so-called  Old 
Wcissthnrs.  None  of  them  is  really  an  old  pass,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  one  of  them  might 
be.  After  crossing  below  the  foot  of  the  Castelfranco 
glacier,  :md  walking  steadily  uphill  for  an  hour  or 
two,  we  came  to  the  next  bay  in  the  great  mountain 
wall,  the  last  that  leans  up  against  the  mass  of  Monte 
Rosa  itself.  The  ghicicr  within  this  hollow  is  known 
as  the  Fillar.  It  is  broken  across  by  an  ice -fall  which 
was  easily  turned  by  the  rocks  of  its  left  bank.  The 
sloping  snowficld  spread  before  us  as  wc  sat  <m  these 
rocks,  and  the  remainder  of  our  way  was  clear.  We 
had  only  to  tramp  up  the  snow  and  climb  the   wall 
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al)(»\t'  it.  An  irnilinif  couloir  ciiriicd  mil  its  promise 
to  atronl  lis  rcad.N-  acd-s  to  (lie  pass  ovcrlicad.  Soriu- 
tiiiRs  wf  cliiulKd  in  it,  sonutinus  on  tlic  strep  hnl 
easy  rocks  by  its  side.*  Tlie  day  was  ^Icrioits,  tlie 
\ieu  (>\er  the  Italian  lakes  and  fuMt-hills  spread  wider 
each  lime  we  turned  round.  Tin  crajis  ol'  the  itfreat 
ni(iiiiitairi  on  our  left  jutted  .iloi"!  like  the  huttresses 
of  a  eathedral  nave.  The  stivmioiis  exertion,  the 
v-ivil'yintr  air,  the  untamed  natural  surrounditigs,  the 
wide  (  xpanse  of  earth  displayed,  <nveIoped  mind  and 
l)ody  in  a  stinuilalinj,'  embrace  alter  months  of  Italian 
luxury  and  warmth.  Though  well  reinemhered,  all 
yet  seemed  new;  the  ylory  of  the  world  enrai)turcd 
the  reawakened  soul. 

Other  clind)s  followed -— mostly  repetitions  of 
scrambles  made  before.  If  novelty  provides  an  over- 
whelming charm,  and  no  one  felt  that  more  than  I 
did,  there  is  also  a  peeuliar  delij,dit  in  revisiting  scenes 
already  well  known  and  repeating  under  fresh  eircmn- 
stances  of  weather  and  condition  expeditions  that  ha\e 
been  more  than  once  enjoyed.  'I'hus  I  made  my  third 
ascent  of  the  Rothhorn,  this  time  in  company  with 
a  clergyman  frien<l  of  many  years.  Arrived  on  the 
summit,  he  stood  up,  took  oflP  his  hat,  and  loudly 
sang  the  Doxology,  calling  upon  me  to  join  in  lustily. 
The  astonished  eehoes  added  their  voiecs  and  kept  the 
ehorus  going  aft^r  we  were  through.  The  puzzled 
guides  looked  on  in  silence. 


I  rofussor  Gnnvr,„d.  ^vllo  climbed  it  smic  yc^irs  later,  riltieised  me  for 
not  ■«-;,rnin^  diml.ers  n-ninsl  this  (kiss.  He  fn,„i,l  tl-c  ^val!  n-cl;,ttcr  uill. 
f.  lling  btones  nml  tlie  couloir  mi  i.vi.lmul.c  track.  Wlicn  ve  cr.ossed  it 
was  on  Its  good  behaviour. 
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Late  in  July  word  came  that  a  Trie  lul  nl'  oiiis  had 
btrii  kilkd  while  altciiiptinu  the  aseeiit  of  one  ol' 
Mont  Jlhmc's  Italian  Kutlieis.  Walter  Leaf  and  I 
.H-t  t'orlli  at  eleven  o'eloek  that  niyht,  and  n^ached 
the  St.  Theudule  at  sunrise— u  sunrise  uhieh  Hooded 
the  (Jraians  with  yl'J'T-  •  lhou«hl  of  Hlake's  reply: 
'*  What  I  when  the  sun  rises  do  you  not  see  a  disc  of 
fire,  somewhat  like  a  guinea?"  **  Oh,  no,  no!  I 
see  an  iniuuuerahle  company  of  the  heavenly  host,  cry- 
ing, •  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lor«l  (iod  Almighty  ' !  " 
We  tramped  on  down  the  valle>  to  C'halillon  (eleven 
hours'  walking  from  Zermatt),  and,  driving  thence, 
reached  Courmayeur  at  midnight.  Next  morning  we 
met  the  body  of  our  friend  as  it  was  carried  in,  a 
very  different  meeting  from  that  which  he  and  I  had 
planned  in  England  a  few  weeks  before.  We  buried 
his  guide  and  performed  such  r  njinislralions  as 

were  possible. 

Mont  Blanc  in  splendour  now  bore  a  strangely 
new  aspect.  I  make  no  attempt  to  depict  the  deep 
emotion  of  those  days.  This  only  let  me  say  :  If  !-ove 
is  a  great  revealcr,  c\en  so  is  Death.  The  staggered 
mind  is  receptive  to  \isions  not  otherwise  revealed. 
The  great  mountains  did  not  seem  inimical,  as  the 
Cervin  used  to  seem.  No!  They  put  on  an  aspect 
of  higher  dignitj .  They  withdrew  themselves  again 
into  that  other  world  to  which  years  ago  they  had 
seemed  to  belong.  The  old  emotions  returned  with 
novel  force,  infinitely  enriched.  There  was  no  longer 
question  of  regarding  peaks  as  problems,  as  things  to 
be  climbed.     They  stood  forth  in  majestic  brilliance 
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"^   ".   ^^'»^^'    ^^••'"   ''^t"^'^'"    tlu-   kin«.| s   of  liiv  a.ul 

<i(iith. 

'  l""l.  a  yui.lf  unr  ,|„y  aTi<|  ,  linil.nl  t.manl  Hu- 
Ml.-  ..I  tiK-  „.n.K-,.t.  Tl„.  w;,vK.!  ,.u.  past  ,1...  s,i|| 
<c.arly-.M.-.rke.l  sUrpin^  phurs  l>oll.  of  .„v  Inend  ami 

H'.v..n.l.      '•'-•liM.I,uns„..l.asy,andIuasn.rrron. 

I.«l.t-lu.arted.     NWcr  Inrorc.  <„•  sin.o,  l.av.  ,1,,.  hi„h 

rcK.ons  honu.  r..,-  ...c  11..  aspect  they  u,..-.  thai  <Iav. 

My  mc-n  hit  ,no  alo,..  on  a  hi^h  crest,  .^a.iuK  a.n.'ss 

,    ■  '  :;"-';'"^'  ^''-i^--  at   the   tatal   spot.      X    pa||   .,,• 

•'<'''t'^icul..ryun,.|.MH..ithen,oun.ain.     Hours  passed 

"    •''•^""•";     'I'c  shininu   holl.nv  of  the   snous  sec.ned 

•;-''•'";  ;v.th  «hosts  like  swannin«  l.ees.   vet  intu.itelv 

.--c.ul.     As  an  echo  on  soft  nn.sie  c.n.c  the  lines  • 

O^fcar  not  tli..ii,  uhiilc'tr  |„  r„|i 
TJiy  tinnsi.ni    Jiulividual   hrratli  ; 

nciiolil,  thou  knowcst  not  at  all 
\M'at   kind  of  tliinjr  is  l),alh  : 

An.l  l.cv  in.ifc.l  niiplit    l),,,th   Ik-  fair. 

II  Di'.tfh  |)i'  (iyinp  into  air. 

If  souls  cvanisiicl  mix  uiti,  tlicc, 

Illiiniinrd  heaven,  tleinal  s,  a. 

P,,J',  "",  '""  ''-'''  ''^■'■^>'-^'  t''^"  ^'-ire  to  elin.b 
uakened.  Let  no  <,„e  suppose  that  durin.  this 
"-•-'  the  pouer  and  ehann  of  n.ountains  ^as  in 
;";>••';"-  '•"•■  '"-  -M  no  ,i...e  were  thev  n.ore 
'  "'^',"'r'\'  '^■^'''"'>-  ••'"''  <'"<M-iously  felt.  "Xow  I 
J. P|m>aehed  the  enjoyn.ent  of  then,  in  e,>n.nunion  of 
^"•n  ,  not  ashan.ed  to  outpo.r  the  feelings  ihev 
'i'-i^ened.   Sy.npathy  auakenecl  expression  and  shared 
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a  (oiiunon  joy.  Fate,  Proxidcur  if  y..u  uill.  |,r..vi(kd 
the  needed  atmosphere.  I.o„«  mcnlhs  in  Italy  liad 
been  si)cnt  uith  a  ,)Hrty  of  friends,  uho  be.anu".  ati.l 
remained  lor  l.lV.  tl,c  dearest  of  all  friends.  \\n-  on.e 
••the  lime  and  the  place  aixl  Hie  loved  ones"  ucr 
all  together.  The  l.euinniny  uas  amony  tiie  hill- 
towns  of  rml,riu,  tlie  ripeniny  Ihroimh  1....^  weeks  at 
\cniee.  In  that  eon.pnny  Art  took  a  new  siKt.ilie- 
anee.  and  the  exi>loration  ..f  its  treasures  beeanie  not 
a  mere  study  of  teehnieai  aehievement,  hut  a  projires- 
M\e  revelation  of  l)i^i„,.  pnuxr  manifeste<l  in  human 
handiwork. 

Header,  if  y->u  and  I  are  to  Ik-  real  conua.Ies.  we 

must  share  the  sa.ue  advent.nes  of  fan.v  and  of  m.„|. 

\ou  .nust  see  my  whales  an<l  elephants  in  the  clouds 

""'1    ">ust    leap    to    the    sa.ne    „.„i-,nvc,.    revelation,' 

whether  ,n  art  or  nature.     My  fairies   must  i,e   thv 

fa.nes,   and   my  «ods  thy   gods.     Hand    in   har.d   w"e 

nnist  thrdi  with  a  single  rapture- -"  le  eceur  en  lleur 

a     an.e  en  flan.me."     Shared  en.otion  is  the  source 

:""'  '"ur-tam  of  art.     What  is  a  work  of  art  but  an 

I'uorporated  emotion  in  flight  from  soui  to  souP     I 

have  written   above  of  the   charm   of  solitude  in"  the 

heart  ot  the  mountains,  but  visions  of  heautv  die  unless 

he>-  are  shared.     Heauty  perceived  in  eonunon  is  the 

erf  e   umon  of  m>uIs.     Therein   life  cuhninates  and 

Ix.rsts    mto    blosson,.     The    fruit   n.ay   not   ripen    for 

jears,  hut  at  such  moments  it  sets. 

All  works  of  art  that  appeal  to  us  haxe  begun  as 
visions  ot  beauty  imaginatively  beheld  by  inspired 
seers.    All  are  not  for  each  of  us.    To  some  revelations 
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we  are  oongcnitally  blind,  l.uL  no  one  is  blind  to  all. 
The  artist  beholds,  in  Nature  it  may  be,  an  effect  of 
l)cauty.     He  easts  it  by  his  niaiiie  on  canvas,  or  gives 
It  i)ernianent  fonu  in  some  other  material,  or  writes 
•  t  doun   in  miisie   or  in   words.     He  does   so   partly 
beeausc  the  creative  impulse  drives  him,  partlv  because 
only  thus  can  he  share  it  with  others-not  all  others, 
but  some;  here  and  there  one  only  it  mav  be,  but  tiie 
expected    fellow-soul    is    partner    in    the    work.     The 
reader  is  presumed  by  the  writer,   the  percipient   bv 
the  pamter  or  musician.     Were  it  not  so  no  work  o"l' 
.'u-t  would  be  made.     Now  the  world  is  full  of  thin-s 
tlKit  artists  luue  fashioned  and  poets  sun^.     They  eadi 
and  all  await  accepted  entry  into  other  hearts. '  It  is 
lor  us  t..  absorb  this  heritage.     Xo  millionaire  can  do 
so  by  right  of  pun-hase  any  more  than  a  landlord  o^vns 
the  landscape  by  any  legal  right  of  possession.     Those 
only  possess  a  w,.rk  of  art  who  can  behold  in  it  the 
artists    Ms.on.     The    sensiti\eness    demanded    is    the 
birthright  of  a  few,   but  it  can  be  cultivated  bv  all. 
Mutual  sympathy  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  treasure. 
\\  hat  one  sees  [.ovc  can  help  another  to  find. 

It  IS  the  same  xvith  Nature.  Jo  own  the  land- 
soaiK.  you  must  comprehend  its  beautv.  The  beauty 
of  ^ature  ,s  multifonn.  One  can  find  one  .sort  of 
beauty  m  ,t,  another  another,  and  f.ove  can  transfer 
he  emotion.  Artists  can  render  .such  perceived 
effects  in  paint,  poets  in  verse.  The  mass  of  man- 
Kind  has  to  learn  iron.  arti.sts  and  poets  what  to  see 

e^Hlent  since    lurner   painted   them.      We  of  to-dav 
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have  been  tuiiglit  hy  our  lorefathcrs  to  perceive  the 
refined  loveliness  of  Enirlish  doniestie  landsiape. 
Kent,  the  ju:arden  of  England,  no  longer  needs  inter- 
preters. Its  \illages,  its  fields  and  copses,  its  hills 
and  W'ealdcn  plain,  are  by  all  admired.  Three 
centuries  ago  it  was  not  so.  This  was  the  best  that 
-Michael  Drayton  could  think  of  for  praise  : 

()  famous  Kent, 
What  county  hath  this  isle  that  can  compare  with  thee  ? 
That  hath  within  thyscU'  as  much  as  thou  can'st  wish: 
Thy  rabbitb,  venison,  fruits,  thy  sorts  of  fowl  and  fish; 
As  with  what  strength  comforts,  tii\'  hay,  thy  corn,  thy  wood, 
Nor  anything  doth  want  that  anywhere  is  good. 

The  most  banal  of  journalists  now  knows  more 
than  that,  not  by  his  own  discovery,  but  by  heritage 
of  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  seers  of  beauty  that  have 
gone  before  him  since  Drayton's  day. 

Two  years,  whose  passing  needs  no  description, 
were  enriched  for  nic  by  a  new  i)ower  of  sight  fostered 
by  sympathy.  Thus  e\en  the  testhetically  blind  may 
be  made  to  see  and  the  dim  eyes  endowed  with 
clearer  vision.  We  spent  weeks  at  Cortina  and 
among  the  Dolomites.  I  was  not  tempted  to  climb 
one  of  them,  but  delighted  in  their  beauty  none  the 
less.  Limestone  in  my  opinion  is,  after  volcanic 
rock,  the  na,stiest  to  elind>,  but  it  is  famous  material 
for  a  fine  mountain  architecture.  Who  that  has  seen 
Cristallo  or  the  Drei  Zinncn  will  deny  it.''  Among 
these  peaks  exciting  scrand)lcs  arc  famous.  I  have 
adventured  none  of  them,  yet  the  Dolomites  to  nic 
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nvc  „ol  a  uh.t  less  n.ciu,.rabIo  or  less  well  rcn.e.ubered 
fur  tluMP  beauty  than  M,e  .Mountains  I  have  climbed. 
Jron.  Corturn  .c  drove  across  Tirol  and  Suitzerland, 
pembn.    happy     days    here    and    there    en     route 
1  on  resuja    was    revisited,    an,l    the    glaciers.     They 
h        r  M   '"    ''"'"'^taineering    in.pulse.     The    snow's 
'  '^    -'thdrawn  then.selves  aloft  like  c-louds  that  only 
<i"ldren  hope  to  rest  on.      \X-hen  the  delight  of  the 
^•0    could   be   shared   only    at    low    levels,    the   h  Jh 
places    were    robbed   of  their    attraction.     The    s,n. 
P';^^eUe  appreciation  of  beauties   beheld   in  common 

pern,     enU  "f '"■    'T'    '''''"''    ""'^''    '^^    ''"P^- 
perm,..ently  dunng  those  t^vo  Sabbatical  years. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

im:nmm:  and  lkpomixe  \vam)i;uings 

TX  the  suimncr  of  1884  we  travelled  through  post-haste 
A   troni  New  ^'ork  to  Turin,  meaning  to  make  a  home 
in  Venice.     Behind  us,  on  entering  Italy,  fell  the  bars 
of  a  cholera-quarantine,  and  we  were  locked  in.     A 
few  weeks  at  Orta,  then  up  to  Alagna,  and  above  it 
to    the   simple   inn    on    the    Colle   d'OIen— it    was   a 
magical  transformation.      I   had  several   times  looked 
down   upon   the    Italian    plain   from   high   peaks    and 
passes,  a  \Wion  hoped  for  on  lucky  days  but  relatively 
seldom  beheld.     Now  our  .windows  commanded  such 
a  view,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  it  was  not 
displayed  for  an  hour  or  so ;  sometimes  all  day  long. 
A  lake,  the  plain,  and  in  it  the  long  bright  line  that 
is  Milan  and  the  marble  Duomo  in  the  midst,  some- 
times dancing  and  trembling  in  the  heat,  sometimes 
sleeping  in  amethystine  air,  or  like  a  level  sea  in  the 
moonlight,  but  never  twice  the  same.    Had  there  been 
any  moderately  level  ground  on  which  to  walk,  the 
summer  might  have  passed  in  contemplative  repose. 
But  there  was  no  flat  ground,     '"he  snow  began  a 
few  yards  away.     Outliers  of  Monte  Rosa  were  close 
on  one   side,   little   rock   peaks  on  the  other.     Their 
proximity  and  the  desire  for  movement  soon  led  me 
aloft.     These  scrambles  were  all  races  against  time; 
I  was  generally  back  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  always 
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".•Imu...  ll>nsI,.li„,,K.dall  the  southern  peaks  or 
Monte  Hos,.,.  Souk,,  of  the  earliest  mountain  explorers 
f""l  -IvaUurecJ  in  this  region  of  the  snous  and 
--•''<'I  hnr  doings.  It  used  to  he  entertaining,  to 
••'  ow  ,n  the.r  lootsteps  and  try  to  see  things  as  thev 
I'ad  seen  the.n  with  eyes  of  wonder. 

In  the  eighteenth  eentury,  and  perhaps  long 
hc'^ore  there  was  a  tradition  at  Gressonev  that  a  losi 
^^'lley  h,y  hulden  in  the  heart  of  the  Monte  Kosa 
'--"t-^ltwasfahledtobeanearthlvtn^^^^^^^^^ 
-nrpeted  w,t  nVhest  nu.dows,  watered  hv  eleare  ^ 
streanrs     shadowed   l>y   fruitful   trees,    hut   eut  off  on 

every  side  l)v  impassable  lihu-iers  \,,      v      1     • 

ve-ir   1--«    /fi       \           '  ^'''"^''-  -^'fordingly  ,n  the 

>t.u    itir>    (file   storv    is    told    In-  n«   c               ^ 

,    ,    ,                '.*    '^   LOKi    i)_\  iJc  .Saussure)  sevrii 

borne  ,,v  tl,c.  Vi,K.ont  Pyrn,„i,l.).  a»rtcd  „,vav  f™ 
Grcssoncy   and   aseciuk,!  all   the   length   of  the   Lv 
Slaoicr  to  the  Lysjorf,.     They  Hin,l,c:i  to  th    L    . 
;  '-"'^  l'-^'^-  "f  ™"t  •■"  'he  eol,  and,  looking  al 
toward  the   unknown   valley  of  Ze,n,„tt,   thev   cHod 

^    n      n,o,  T  '''''''^'''  ^'^""^  ••>"  the  line  of 

M-chal,ehorner.       The     I.yskamm.     with     its     UM 
^'r^'tc  end-on,   shut  us  in  on  the  left      Full    n  f^,n 
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rose  the  Ilcichste  Spitzc  of  Monte  Kosa,  and  round 
to  the  right  the  other  suniniits  in  their  order.  'I'hc 
green  slopes  about  Zcrniatt  hiy  like  an  emerald  .set 
in  silver. 

Five  or  six   weeks   on    the    heights   siifKeed.     \Vc 
returned    to    Alagna,    and    spent    a    day    or   two    at 
Varallo,  a  beautiful  pilgrijuage  resort  since  affeetion- 
att.y  remembered  by  lovers  of  Samuel  Butler.     I  had 
visited  it  before,  arriving  from  Orta  after  a  wonderful 
walk.     We   had  left  that   village   in   the    night,    and 
ro.wcd  across  the  silent  lake  and  close  under  the  Isola 
San    Giulio,    from    which,    I    am    told,    that    ancient 
sauit  drove  away  the  snakes,  as  did  St.  Patrick  from 
Ircl  md.     'J^hen  we  had  walked  in  moon-  and  twilight 
lip  the   fertile  and  wooded  slopes  of  a  valley  to  the 
Colic  della  Colma,  at  its  head,  where  the  dawn  broke 
and  we  were  greeted  by  the  far-off  crest  of  Muntc 
Rosa  aflame  with  crimson  fire.    The  descent  to  Varallo 
was  through  another  luxuriant  valley.     It  brought  us 
to  the  hotel  in  time  for  breakfast.    The  little  expedition 
•s  one  of  the  loveliest  among  these  Italian  foot-hills, 
and    thus    ,s    Varallo    best    approached.     The    arrival 
from  north  or  south  by  the  main  ^•alley  is  compara- 
tnely  prosa.c,  i,ut  the  place  itself,  with  its  paintings 
and     Its     chapels,     enclosing     tcrra-cotta     sculptured 
groups,    is    full   of  the   spirit    of   romance    for   those 
whose  hearts  unfold  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  summer  of  ]88t  had  taken  2ne  back  to  the 
Miows  and  renewed  the  happiness  of  wandering  on  the 
heights,  but  it  had  loosened  the  hold  of  Zermatt 
"I'on   mc.     Thousrh    we  returned   thither   more   than 
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uiicc,  it  thcnceforwanl  ceased  to  he  tlic  pivot  of  my 
clinihiiiK'.     Parts  of  three  seasons  were  devoted  to  the 
Lepontiiie  Alps,   which  had   first  attracted   me  when 
seen   from   the   Iklalp  and   afterward   were   found   to 
demand     examination     fiom     the     editors     of     the 
••^Chmbcrs-  Ciuides,"   for  l)y   this   time  the  Zermatt 
Pocket-hook "s    family    ot    offsprintr    was    dimly    fore- 
shadowed.      When     the     ori^'inal     little     half-crown 
vohnne,  having  ^,me  „ut  of  print,   was  eagerly  pur- 
chased  for  a  guinea   second-hand,   it   became  obvious 
that  something  better  of  the  kin<l  was  called  for,   so 
1    went   to    work   to    provide   it.     The  exploration   of 
the  Lepontmes  was  accordingl.N-  taken   in  hand,   with 
Coohdge  as  my  climbing  companion.     The  expeditions 
we  made  together,  in  so  far  as  they  were  new,  luue 
been   published,   and  are   not   worth   recapitulation   in 
this    place.      One    was    the    first    rec-orded    ascent    of 
Cherbadung,  about  which  I  remember  nothing  except 
that   the    morning  „f   that  day   was   so   wet   that   A>e 
remamed   in   bed  an<l  came  down  late   for  breakfast 
Ihe  weather  then  clianged,  and  we  started  off  at  the 
unorthodox  hour  of  lO.yo  a.m.  and  successfully  ac-coni- 
phshed  our  climb.     Iteturning  to  the  hotel,  we  met  a 
Swiss  party  which,  by  careful  research,  had  discovered 
the  virginity  of  this  obscure  peak,  and  c-ome  to  climb  it 
.lust  a  day  too  late.    They  had  to  use  the  engraving  of  it 
prepared  for  their  own  intended  story  to  illustrate  the 
accnint  of  our  scramble.   It  really  was  rather  hard  lines. 
On  Monte  Leone  ("oolidge  and  I  had  our  nearest 
approach  to  a  quarrel.     \\\  had  reached  the  Kalten- 
wasser  1  ass,  and  were  breakfasting  on  it.     The  old- 
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fashioned  route  thcnrc  took  an   in.tncnse  detour  over 
soft  snovvHelds,   l.ut  it  was  elear  that  nothing  would 
prevent   a   direct  ascent   from   the   Col    to   the    peak 
Not  only  was  the  route  shorter  and  less  k,horious,  hut 
It  was  new,  and  F  still  adored  any  kind  of  new  n.ute 
NothiniT.    however,   would  ImkI-c   Cooli<l.re.     I^.    „.-is 
^'o.n.  to  follow  the  old  way,  /„  ;,,/,,/,  1,,,,,,,^  it  was 
old  and  had   h.en  taken  l.y  certain  earlv  c-Iin>l,ers  in 
whose  exploits   he    was   interested;    seeondlv,   because 
that    was    the    route    we    had    started    out    to    eli.nl,  • 
timdiy,  because  the  other  route  was  new,  and  he  was 
^cd  up  w.th  ne^^•  routes.     B,in,r  a  person  of  a  naturallv 
J''>l.^^m,r  disposition,   I  pnc  way,  and   we  llouruien,! 
<>••  hours  over  the  softest  of  soft  snow,  not  rcachin.. 
|i'e    sunuuit    tdl    three   o'clock    in    the   afternoon,    all 
siinlMirnt  and  sorrowful."' 
A  »c,.„„,l  visit  l„  Mi„„  ,„„,|,  i„  „„  |,,,|„„.„^,  ^.^^^^ 

l«».)  "as  l,„-  tl,o  ,„„|.nse  „!■  |„,ssi„a  over  ll,o  oVe,,- 
."-  a,Kl  v,si,i„«  II,,  „gi„„   ,„,,„„j      „,,^  

t  and  s,.Hoil,„,,.  ,vc.  „,„y  lK,,e  .nuon  ,,,!,,,,  tl,. 

Utile      \       la"l'      ll'ul      (r    I vin       if 

'■■ci^i.    11.1(1   <fi\en   It   a   passing   vofruo     ■md   f»,n 
"tel  was  r.!!  all  ,l„   season.     'IV  Lndi;, ^       ,t  h 

and  del,t  ,      was  revell.ng  in   u,Kx|,c<tcd   pros,,„itv 
of  wh,,h  K-  ,cga,,lcd  n,e  .„  the  autl,..,-.    ^^■  on,  t"  c! 
tore,   I  den,andcd  a  ,.„id  ,.|,i,.ken  t„   l,o  inrln  led  in 
"y  cl,n,l„n,.  provisions,  he  ,Ieelared  that  th     .t 

>cn  If  he  had  to  steal  it-and  fortheo„,i„sj  it  « 
ne.  n,ornn,g,  Tl.e  weather  was  evil  and  o„  1.  e, 
.'.nde  „„„ra„t.    TIrs  tin,e  Coolid.c  wa,  „„t  :::^, 
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\\\    l,liin<!.ii(l  lip  (lie  Ofctihorn,  and   sat  <l..uii  at  a 
lii-li    (Icvali..n    tu    linuh.     Tlu-    hinl    was    produced. 
Kiii\(N    vlid   oM"    il.     Axes    rchoniukd    /Vcm    it.     The 
I'lcis!    cnnld    ..„Iy   l„.    pcdcd    cff   in    muscular   conls. 
I  'u-  K  ir.  ,1,  fic<l  us.     I  uavc  liold  of  one  to  the  j?„i,lc, 
;ni.l  -naspcd  the  oth(  r.     We  pulled,  and  thcv  opened 
••lit  siral-ht  to  cast  and  wesl.  |,ut  wouhl  not  pivc  way 
\NlKn    we   let   y,.,    they    rohle.I    up    a^ain    as    though 
I  hey  had  been  trussed.     We  heaved  the  thing  „ver  tlie 
" vks.      Il    I.nniidrd  ofl'  like  a   Toothall   IVoiu  lodge   to 
i<di;e,  linally  disapp(anntr  i,,  o„c  wide  parabola  into 
the  mist  '|uilc  undamaged  ! 

The  pails  \u  Ihc  south  and  east  of  the  Ofenhorn 
«re  as  wild  and  unfreiiuentcd  as  any  areas  in  the 
Alps.     We  wandered  over  them  in  fog,  and  only  hy 
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1   luck    found    the    Lehendun    l.ake.      Ilc-avvrain 
adrjed  lo  „ur  discomfort.     At  long  last  we  gained  the 
'I'osi    Falls    just    l.cforc    night.     Xo    waterfall    in    the 
Alps    is    more    Ixautiful  -  a    bridal    veil    over    ledged 
rocks.     A    gale    was    blowing   al!    next    dav,   and    the 
water    wa^(d   and    leapt    about    in    wild     :    confusion. 
\\'c  had  Intended  to  climb  the  Rasodine  on  the  day 
iollowing,  but.  thougi,  the  sky  was  clear,  a  hurricane 
V.MS  blowing   from   the  north,   and   we  had   much  ado 
to    get    ourselves    over    the    easy     lioeehetta    di    \ix\ 
Maggia.     Once  in  the  shelter  of  the  valley  all  trouble 
\vas  at  an  end.  and  hours  of  sheer  delight  followed. 
I   doubt    ANh-ther  there   exists   in   the   whole  world   a 
valley  nK.re  l)eautiful  froi.i  end  to  end  than  this.     One 
descends   from   terrace   to   terrace,   and    each  is  more 
l"vel>-   than    the   last.      From  each  hangs  a  waterfall, 
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inul  „tlH  rs  pour  in  In.,,,  sidf  vi-IIcvs.     There  is  imisip 
of  rusl,i„y  water  cvcryuhcrc- n„t  the  l.ou,„i„g  roar 
«»»   a  urcat  glacier  river,   hut  M,e  gentler  n„irtn,ir  of 
•nany  wntc  rs.  which  do  not  nnile  into  n  eonsidcrabic 
torrent  ti!!  the  Iowct  levels  are  reache.l.     The  waters 
arc  rrystal-elear.  with  flowery  .nanfins.     The  path  ffoes 
sometimes  al..ni;  the  hank.  sonuti„,es  far  above  it      \t 
every  tu.n  a  new  vista  of  l,eauty  opens.     The  grnss 
scen.ed  ureener.  the  sky  bh,<.r.  the-  fluuers  brighter  than 
I  roul.l  ,-,„.e„.ber.     l.^ny  honr  the  vegetation  beean.e 
more  h,xu„ant.     The  eottaj^es  were  endowed  with  an 
Ifahan  u.a<e   whieh    no  Swiss  ehalet   can    rival;    thev 
we,-e  perched  on  the  ^o^eliest  shelves  as  thon^h   best 
o  see  and   to  be   seen,  .>r  gathered   into  handet.  or 
V.I  aires   perleetly   g,.o„ped   about  eharming   ehurehes 
Intox,eated    with    beauty,    we    arrived    at    Rign  seo" 
Pp<-t    v,l,a.e    of   .„.    „,h    an    inn    at    that    tin^ 
-'""'•■'•-'.v.M.t.     In  the  hall  of  it  was  n  marble  basin 
and   1   ere.n   trout   swiniminj,.      The  landlord   handed' 

no  a  hltle  net  and  bade  me  ehoose  whieh  I  plerd 
^M.en  we  had  washed  our  han<Is  it  was  served  fo    my 
Inneh  perfectly  cookc<l.  ^ 

Another  year  (1800)  Coolidge  and  I  were  a.ain 
m  he  Lepontines  ^^-,  .,„,„, >,^^^  Perisal.  o  T 
S  mpon  road,  and  clin.bcd  the  ^^^^senhorn.     One  o 

Italian    side      U  ;^^';"""'fe  «  route  doMn  the 

;  "''^;    ^^"^   -'"^t    had    to    blunder   through    ns 

Liie    steep    hut    easy    rocks    of  the 
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Mnitli-«asl  I'lKc.  and  so  /iyzau  by  ril.s  and  millus, 
uliicii  sliniildcrt'd  lis  into  n  snow  couloir  with  llii'  ivd 
rocks  (,r  (he  south  ante  on  one  hand  and  the  hiack 
rocks  of  the  south  east  buttress  on  the  other.  The 
couloir  uas  lonu  ;„„|  steej).  and  ue  eul  and  tn.d  our 
way  down  it  i^noiant  of  whithd-  il  rni«ht  lead.  An 
extraordinary  silence  rei«ned,  |)uneluated  at  rare 
intervals  by  the  clatter  of  a  falling  stone  a  Marine 
sound  when  it  is  overhead  and  the  fo«  hides  the  course 
of  the  missile.  Then  snow  fell  heavily.  In  three  hours 
we  came  to  the  bcrff.sriinnni,  and  an  hour  later  were  nt 
the  litti.  inn  on  the  V'eulia  A![..  M.akcd  to  the  skin. 

Day  and  niyht  for  three  days  it  snowed  above  and 
rained  lulow,  so  that  nothing  of  the  remendiered 
(harm  of  the  place  was  visible.  The  Veglia  Alp  is 
one  of  those  beauty-spots  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
watershed  which  tourists  do  not  visit  and  arc  never 
hkely  to  spoil.  Tlie  tendency  of  modern  transport 
conditions  is  to  nail  down  the  tourist  crowd  to  delinite 
changeless  tracks.  Faster  and  faster  the  human  torrent 
flows,  and  more  and  more  vieeply  does  it  become  com- 
mitted to  its  own  jLfullies.  The  area  it  ruins  with  its 
foul  irrigation  becomes  wider  spread,  the  network  of 
its  channels  grows  more  elaborate,  but  where  the 
chaimels  have  not  been  cut  the  flood  docs  not  extend. 
Veglia  will  never  be  on  the  line  of  a  tourist  route. 
Its  l)eauties  are  not  staggering  enough  to  strike  the 
insensitive  into  wonder,  but  they  are  none  the  less  of 
rare  quality.  The  gicat  extension  of  the  high  grazing 
ground  m.kes  an  obvious  a]. peal  •  it  spreads  abroad 
within  a  huge  amphitheatre,   not  as   flat  meadowjand 
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M)rnu|s,  |,ut  luululalirm  uihI  l.n.kcii  l.y  inanv  valleys. 

I  lure  arc  uld  «rass-«r<)un  i.i..raii.es  and  ..lliers  ((.xeretl 

Mil.  trees.  There  are  als„  little  lakes.  This  Kreen 
tvpanse  ,s  einhattl..!  al,.,ut  l,y  rnu^^ed  nH.ut.tains 
i""I  I«.lty  suuw(id<ls,  Uuxn  Monte   Le,)ne  through  all 

I'y  [.epunt.ne  peaks.  The  tiny  hostelrv,  half  ehalet. 
''alt  i"n,  IS  planted  i„  the  n.i.lst  nf  this  fair  cneinl- 
"K-"t.  The  air  is  always  full  ,.r  (he  ..|an«  or  tinkle 
'•I  f.nv-lH-lls,  near  or  re.note ;  herds  that  seen  count- 
Ifss  urazc  in  scattered  innltitii<le. 

For  three  days  all  Ihi,  uas  hlotted  .,nt.     Coolid...'c 

and   I    remained   indoors  and   spc.d  <.nr  tin.c  writing 

he    snhstanee    of    the    "  Clind,ers'    C.i.le"    to    the 

I'cpont.ne  Alps,   to   he   published   the  year  after  (he 

I'orrespomhn,.  IVnnine  Guides,  uhieh  replaeed  (IS.O- 

t    .       ■  f;'T'\  ^''•^•'^^^-'"-^--      I"  the  afternoon  of 
the  lourth  day  the  weather  eleared,  and  a  white  world 

was  revealed      A),  the  grassland  was  deep  in  s^^^^^ 
;  •-•'"■ancy  ia.rly  blinding.      \Ve  seized   the  oeeasion 
to  H.n.b   the  IW   Valgrande  <li    r,„e,  ,,  ,,^,^^   \ 

reiZd!^"     "'''""'    r'     ""'     ^'"^     ^'-'--     view 
rccoH  ed  .n  n.y  journal.     X.xt  day  the  stonn  returned 

;;;|<^     -e  us  baek   fron.   the  Kitter  Pass,   whieir^e 

"-taken  a  noteh  in  a  side-ridge  for  the"  gap  on 
t  >     sunnn.    ere..     XVhen  we  ean.e  below  the'eloud 

nv  el  ^^V"''  ""^   ''"••'^  ^^■^'"«'  ^'ttle  hope  of 
n     e    ly  ehange  for  the  better.     The  .stonn  eontinu- 

U,a^      eeaUle-.dk. tarted  downhill  next  niorni^g, 
<'"Mng  Ihe.r  hungry  beasts  before  then..     Thev  had 
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l)een  imable  to  i^razc  lor  the  l)Ost  part  of  a  wick,  and 
were  calling  aloud  lor  food.  In  n.e  also  arose  a 
desperate  desire  I'or  more  humane  surroundings,  and 
even  Coolidge  had  had  snow  enough  t..  last  hin;  for 
a  .si)ell,  so  we  nuuie  our  .way  fo  I'allan/a  and  across 
to  Lavcno,  whcnee  at  e\eninLr  we  heluld  in  perfect 
elearness  the  great  peaks,  Monte  l?osa,  the  Mischabel, 
and  the  Fletschhurncr.  All  of  then,  \vere  .ed  in  the 
<lawn  next  day. 

That  was  for  me  a  day  of  frolic,   when,   with  the 
paraphernalia    of    guides   and    equipment   .suita])le    for 
high    climhing,    we    scrambled    up    bv    the    Sasso    di 
Ferro,  o\er  other  hills  to  Monte  Xudo,  and  down  the 
lar  side  to  Luino.     Coolidge,  though  at  first  scornful 
of    such     trifles,    presently    dilated    uith    joy    at    the 
Ihought   that   this   might    be   a   track    Frcshfield   had 
never  followed  .'     Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  than 
the   scenery    on    e\ery    side    at    <'\erv    hour.     In    the 
distance   we  could   see  the   Maritime  Alps,  the   Viso 
Monte  Jtosa,  the  Saas  Grat,  the  Lepontines,  with  the 
Finsteraarh..rn  peeping  over;   but  these  were  a  mere 
backgrourd  to  the  wide  expanse  of  Italian  plain  and 
^dways  the  glorious  lake  at  our  feet.     No  one  kn(,ws 
the  beauty  of  the   Lakes   who  has  not   lookc<i  down 
upon  then..     Their  margin  and  their  surface  are  happv 
places  enough  for  u  day  or  two,  but  it  is  t..  the  hinh- 
l^Ianted  spectator  that  they  display  the   perfection ^.f 
then-  charms.     That  was    the   day's   great  disc.ncrv  ■ 
since  then   I  have   made  it  a   practice  to  linger,   not 
>cs.,le    but   abcne   lakes  and   ri^crs.      f.et  the   reader 
fake  the  h.nt;  he  will  not  be  unthankful. 
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CHAPTER    X 

illGii-i,i;vi;i,  itoi  ii;s 

^/JODEKX  luountaincfis  wlio  have  had  patience  U) 
read  thus  far  will  lony  at^o  ha\e  < oiuludcd  that 
the  kind  of  elimhing  herein  described  is  not  at  all  (heir 
sort.     There  has  been  little  enouuh   of  the   Ihrillinu 
adventure  for  which  they  seek  :  none  of  their  uiddy  cliii's 
and  niicroscopio  handholds,  lu,  ,  nicks  iue..nden"n,<r  up 
vertical  walls  of  rock  and  Icadin--  to  knife-e<l-\-d  -labs, 
no  pitches  blocked  by  o\crhanging  boulders  \n inch  have 
to  be  swarmed  o\er,  no  ryo\u<r  aside  to  discoxer  hardy 
practicable   lines   of  ascent   for  sport's   sake   in  over- 
coming Xature's  challenge.     Eet  them  not,  however, 
suppose    that     prom{)ting    to    such    adventure    never 
moved  me.     I  hear<l  tell,  like  all  the  resl  of  us,  about 
the  joys  of  the   Chamonix  Aiguilles,   and    was   for   a 
tune  kindled  with  the  wish  to  experience  liuin.     This 
,was    the    prompting    that   took    me    to    Chamonix    in 
18!)0;   I  intended  to  ex|)eriment   on   the  Aiguille  du 
Geant,  and  settled  down  among  the  strenuous  com- 
pany assend)led  at  the  Montan\ers. 

Man  proposes,  but  weather  disposes.  From  the 
"li.nient  of  arrival  intermittent  snowstorms  visited  the 
lulls,  and  more  expediti..ns  were  made  bv  us  down  to 
the  flesli-pots  of  Chamonix  chan  up  to  tlie  splintered 
•■'■ags  .,f  the  Aiguilles.  The  Aiguille  du  Tacul  xvas 
the  o.ily  accomplishment  of  the  first  week.      Aftei 
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proniisiii^f  iiiylil,  Umoim-  iiml  1  set  t'oilli  for  tlic 
(ic'ant.  We  spi'iit  two  hours  and  a  half  wundcriii^' 
in  cloud  and  snow,  wind  and  thunder,  on  the  snow- 
lit'M  near  its  foot  before  wc  found  the  hut  on  the 
col.  i-'.i: regions  weather  dro\e  us  ))a(k  to  our  base 
round  b.\-  wa>-  of  the  C"ol  de  la  Sei<,Mie.  Freshfield 
w:;s  spending;  the  sunnner  in  one  of  the  finely-situated 
chalets  on  the  C"ol  de  Voza,  where  I  met  him,  and  for 
lack  ol'  belter  employment  wc  settled  to  (Tnnb  Mont 
niaiic  toLicther.  'I'o  that  end  we  slept  at  the  (i rands 
Mulcts,  meelinrr  CMiarles  Edward  Mathews  on  his  way 
down  from— was  it  the  ,i.\teenth  of  his  ascents  of 
that  mountain?  As  the  sun  was  lowcrint,'  Ixhind  the 
J.ake  of  Ciene\a  the  western  sky  was  barred  by  narrow- 
layers  of  cloud  with  crimson  spaces  between.  When 
the  sun  -hone  throu;L,'h  these  it  richly  dyed  the  snows 
on  which  we  stood.  When  it  passed  behind  the  l)ars 
the  snows  were  l)lanched.  Thus  the  high  landscape 
alternately  blushed  and  paled  and  blushed  again,  and 
oidy  to  those  high-standing  as  wc  were  was  the  cause 
apparent. 

Let  no  one  suppose  because  the  ascent  of  Mont 
IJIane  by  the  orllnary  route  is  easy  that  it  is  lacking 
in  inaLMiiticence.  It  is,  in  fact,  splendid  throughout. 
I'ew  more  iiorgeous  snow-scencs  are  displayed  any- 
where in  i:uroi)c  than  that  which  smronnds  a  climber 
^^ho  has  gained  llir  (Jrand  Plateau.  Wo  enjoyed  it  in 
lokrable  |)eacc,  but  as  we  rose  to  the  A'allot  hut  near 
I  he  Uosse  the  cold  became  intense,  and  so  strong  a 
wind  wa^  blowing  that  tlie  (/;v/e  could  u.it  b^  traversed. 
The  gale  dropped  after   wc  had   liiiu'ered  an   hoiu-  or 
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more  in  the  hut,  where  tlie  thermoiiieter  retjisteretl  I 
forcfet  iiuw  many  degrees  below  zero  (Falirenhcit), 
though  the  door  was  slmt  an<I  the  interior  erowded 
with  men.  Tliere  was  no  view  I'roni  the  summit  this 
time,  l)ut  thai  is  a  matter  of  least  account  in  the  case 
of  Mont  Hlane,  whose  glory  is  in  the  detailed  snow  and 
ice  scenery  all  the  way  up  and  down,  not  in  the  great 
expanse  of  lower  mount,  ns,  hills,  and  plains  visible 
from  the  top. 

It  was  jjrobably  good  luck  that  rendered  unattaek- 
able  the  fine  rock-peaks  I  had  come  to  essay.  I'atience 
gave  out.  and  I  prepared  to  set  forth  on  a  different 
kind  of  ad\enturc.  Had  the  fates  otherwise  decreed, 
I  might  have  been  shinning  up  difficult  rocks  on 
obscure  mountains  frt)m  that  day  till  this.  The 
experiences  of  the  next  few  days  otherwise  dcter- 
n.iued.  After  a  farewell  scramble  with  Mathews  on 
the  Aiguille  d'Argentiere  and  a  final  day  of  storm  at 
the  Monlanvers,  I  started  away  from  the  h(jtel  with 
a  party  of  friends  to  make  what  proved  to  be  a  new 
Iligh-Lcvel  Route  to  Zermatt.  I  felt  like  a  boy 
escaped  from  school  as  the  famous  "  Centre  '"  was  left 
behind  and  we  were  off  on  our  travels,  intending  to 
m(i\c  on  from  day  to  <lay  iiisiiiul  of  constantly  return- 
ing lo  our  starting-point.  Our  beginning  was  mild 
cnt)ugh,  as  befitted  tiic  wretched  condition  of  the 
heights.  We  crossed  the  Mont  Blanc  range  by  the 
low  Champex  Pass.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  top.  The 
sun  was  shining  when  we  reached  it,  and  the  air  was 
deliciou>ly  fresh.  Waters  jjlashing  agninst  the  shore 
tlirew    up    glittering    di.-niionds    in    their    gaiety.     A 
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jojoiis  lUDod  possessed  all  ol  us.  I  iui\e  ncvtr  seen 
Chaiiipex  siiiee,  but  when  the  uieuiory  dI  iL  reeurs  it 
is  ol'  !i  place  not  niereh'  beautiful  but,  as  it  were, 
peiiaauently  endowed  with  happiness.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  risk  nuuiiiiK  tluit  by  t,n>inif  lliere  aLraiii. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  never  to  revisit  the  sites  of  joy? 
The  Avian  was  the  next  hurdle  in  our  steeplechase, 
and  we  surmounted  it  in  an  easy  stride  by  the  normal 
route.  The  \iew  is  one  of  the  finest  |)anoramas  in 
the  Alps,  and  we  beluld  it  in  perfection:  (ieneva's 
lake,  the  ranyes  of  Mont  lilanc,  the  Graians,  the 
Tarcntaise,  and  all  the  rest,  the  splendid  Combin  near 
at  hand.  Novelty  l)ej.'an  with  the  descent,  made  by 
the  south-east  face,  which  is  furrowed  by  lon<r  coidoiis. 
We  :,truck  down  rocks  beside  the  central  snow-filled 
gully,  and  presently  took  to  one  of  the  couloirs  and 
went  down  it  to  a  grassy,  chamois-haunted  moun<l  at 
its  foot.  I  am  never  hapijier  than  in  a  coidoir,  if 
stones  will  abstain  from  Ivmbardiiig  me.  When  not 
too  steep,  andoiis  form  the  loveliest  highways  for 
descent  in  fine  weather.  Whatever  a  couloir's 
gradient,  it  always  produces  the  effect  of  steepness. 
One  feels  like  going  down  a  ladder  of  indefinite 
length.  With  one's  back  to  the  mountain,  a  wall  of 
rock  on  either  hand,  the  snow-strip  leading  down 
belwccn  to  some  vltc  basin  or  glacier,  spreading  out 
below  as  foreground  to  the  floor  of  a  \icw  away  and 
awa>'  o\(.'r  foothills  to  remote  ranges  and  plains,  the 
eye  and  the  fancy  are  continually  entertained.  More- 
oxer,  every  step  leads  so  e\idently  down  in  the  desired 
directi(»n.     There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  route.     Prob- 
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ut)!y  the  KadcT  has  t<>  cul  (iiiaiititics  ol  stt'|)N,  so  that 
the  rest  (and  1  nc\cr  desired  to  he  anywhere  hut 
aiHoiii,'  the  rest)  ha\c  plenty  ol'  time  to  look  ahout 
and  enjoy  the  scenery.  There  is  ct'nerally  a  glissade 
to  end  up  with,  and  then  a  lonir  halt  for  I'oofl  at  the 
bolloni  ol'  the  jj;reat  laddi'r,  which  is  so  line  to  look- 
back at  I'roni  below. 

]ly  walking  and  driving  we  reached  .Vosta,  and 
spent  the  next  morning  there  among  mcdiu'xal  build- 
ings and  Koman  remains,  rejoining  our  guides  in  the 
afternoon  where  we  had  left  them,  at  ValpcUine,  and 
walking  uj)  with  them  to  the  l^y  Alp  for  the  night. 
By  is  not  of  such  rare  beauty  and  extent  as  the  Alp 
of  Veglia,  but  it  is  good  enough.  The  huts  arc  beside 
a  large  flat  meadow,  the  bed  of  an  old  lake,  which 
grows  luxuriimt  grass.  A  storm  noisily  visited  the 
place  during  the  night,  but  passed  clear  away  after 
raging  for  a  few  hours.  Next  morning  wc  divided 
into  two  parties,  and  each  traversed  a  new  pass  (the 
Col  de  l-uiseltes  and  the  Col  Vert),  besides  climbing 
for  the  lirst  time  the  Aiguille  de  Luisettes.  They  were 
easy  enough,  if  I  rightl>'  remember.  We  reunited 
at  the  Col  du  Sonadon,  and  slept  at  Chermuntane, 
after  a  delightful  day.  \\\  imposing  thunderstorm 
again  possesscl  the  night  and  ushered  in  an  evil- 
looking  day.  Its  looks,  however,  belie<l  it.  Rain, 
having  failed  to  delay  our  starting,  cleared  off,  and 
brilliant  weather  replaced  it  as  we  were  mounting  the 
wide  and  very  gently  sloping  Otemma  glacier.  Of  all 
the  gla 'iers  known  to  me  in  the  Alps  this  most  nearly 
resembles    a    t\  pleal    Arctic    glacier.      Its    width,    its 
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sliixht  incline,  the  apparent  fewness'  of  crevasses,  the 
relative  lowness  of  the  white  hills  about  it,  are  the 
Arctic  features,  ahowt  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter.  Arrivid  on  the  up|)er  hasin.  we  mistook 
the  col  we  outfht  to  have  crossed,  for  the  '  irioiis  cols 
hereahoiit  arc  lather  featureless  depressions  between 
mounds  easily  to  be  lonfused  one  with  another.  I 
think  we  ultimately  crossed  three  successive  cols  over 
the  main  and  side  ridges.  It  is  not  worth  while  set- 
in>^  forth  details;  they  were  all  recorded  at  the  time. 
I'ltimately  we  aj,'ain  blundered  into  a  stee|)  snow 
(•oiiloir,  which  could  not  have  been  descended  excejit 
in  an  a\alanchc  if  the  snow  had  not  been  in  excellent 
condition.  IJy  glacier,  moraine,  and  tlic  usual  succes- 
sion of  features  we  reached  Praraye,  and  there  spent 
the  niyht.  The  pass  wc  had  crossed  appeared  to  be 
a  new  iiuention. 

We  had  now  srot  into  the  swintf  of  our  stride  and 
felt  the  delitiht  of  movement.  We  were  not  merely 
(Tmibinu,  but  journeying.  The  <lcscent  each  afternoon 
was  as  novel  as  the  morninc's  ascent.  What  was 
beheld  ahead  one  day  was  traversed  the  next.  The 
known  was  always  being  left  behind,  the  unknown 
disclosed.  It  was  like  life.  I  felt  that  I  eoidd  swing 
along  thus  for  e\er.  There  was  no  mon^  talk  of 
stopping  at  Praraye  than  anywhere  else;  Praraye 
invites  no  one  to  stay.  Next  morning,  tlierefore,  in 
sfjite  of  threatening  weather,  we  were  off  and  away. 
The  great  ridge  which  from  the  Cer\in  tlirusts  south, 
rising  first  to  the  peak  of  the  Dent  dTIercns,  con- 
tiinies  on  as  Les  (irandes  Murailles.     It  bristles  with 
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vniall  rock  siiiiitJiits,  hnt  its  (|i  tiiimiishinu  ftaturc  is 
the  long  hultrc'sscd  difT  whiih  forms  its  cast  face 
toward  the  Val  Toiirnaiuhc.  On  the  west  it  is  easy 
«)t'  approach  from  the  Valix'lHiie  trhieier,  hut  the  other 
face  offers  many  a  (hfTieiilt  problem  for  the  roek- 
eliniber.  We  gained  the  crest  of  this  ridge  at  a  fioint 
never  before  crossed— the  C'ol  dc  Creton.  A  steep 
rock-chimney  led  us  into  .\et  another  snow  couloir, 
longer  and  steepi  r  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  the 
longest  couloir  I  ever  descended.  An  hour  from  the 
top  we  came  to  an  overhanging  rock  close  on  our  left, 
just  in  time  to  shelter  under  it  from  a  wild  thunder- 
storm. 'Ihe  guides  made  a  bundle  of  our  hissing  axes 
and  carried  them  a  few  yards  away,  f<  arful  that  they 
woidd  attract  tiu'  lightning.  After  the  storm  the 
weather  eleare<l,  and  down  we  went,  sometimes  on 
snow,  sometimes  on  rocks.  Where  the  snow  ended 
a  waterfall  leapt  forth  from  a  cavern  beneath  it.  The 
vertical  cliff  drove  us  to  tr.i verse  to  the  left  over  shelves 
of  grass  between  little  i)recipiees.  Wc  never  knew 
whether  we  should  not  find  ourselves  altogether  cut 
oft",  but  there  was  always  a  way  out,  twice  over  water- 
falls. At  last  we  debouched  on  a  great  debris  slope, 
and  our  difliculties  were  at  an  end.  We  spent  the 
night  in  lireuil's  hospitable  inn,  where  I  for  the  first 
time  met  the  now  so  well-known  mountain  explorer, 
Filippo  de'  Filippi. 

A  conuTionplaee  crossing  of  the  St.  Theodule 
brought  this  little  journey  to  its  end  at  Zermatt. 
Next  day  1  joine('  Coolidgc  at  St.  Niklaus  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  with  him  the  i)caks  and  cols  in 
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llu:  miKlilxmrlici'd  of  the  IJ.-iirhoni,  which  nt  the  lime 
uiir  inartirnlly  uiikiio\\?i.  The  Swiss  Dul'imr  iiuij) 
of  (his  rttrion  was  then  purr  liclion  and  horc  no 
iclatioi)  whal(\x'r  lo  Xatiiic.  Tlic  walk  was  lahorioiis, 
owiiiLj  to  the  meal  height  of  irrass  nixl  rock  slopes 
that  had  to  l)e  siiniiounted  from  the  low-lyinu:  villauc 
to  ixach  the  snow  level.  We  accomplished  what  we 
set  (Hit  to  <lo  '  V  climhiiiy  an  api)arenll.v  virgin  peak, 
which  now  on  the  present  accurate  Sicufiicd  map  is 
duly  nanu  (1  Stellihorn  and  correctly  planned.  Three 
wet  days  inttrvened,  durini;  which  we  transferred  our- 
selves to  Hcrisal,  aiul  thence  made  the  Lepontine 
I  xpedition  already  desciihed,  followed  by  a  hill- 
wanderinu  anions  the  Italian   l^akcs. 

'I'hus  the  whole  season,  after  C'hamonix  had  been 
abandoned,  was  one  of  movement  from  place  to  place 
by  hiuh-le\el  routes.  I  nc\er  again  desired  to  settle 
down  at  some  climbing  centre  and  make  radiating 
expeditions  thence  and  back.  "To  give  room  for 
wandering  is  it  that  the  world  was  made  so  wide," 
said  Goethe.  Tra\el  had  always  delighted  me;  now 
the  combination  of  n.  (Untain  climbing  with  continual 
moving  on  proved  to  be  the  form  of  mountaineering 
that  gave  the  richest  return.  Henceforward  I  desired 
nothing  better.  Wandering  has  a  romance  of  ifs  own 
which  the  stationary  holiday-maker  ignores.  It  is  a 
continuous  leaving  of  old  things  behin<l  and  affronting 
new  situations.  It  is  a  passing  from  the  known  to 
the  imknown.  It  opens  wide  the  door  of  opportunity. 
It  invites  revelation.  It  stimulates  expeetanej'.  It 
repeatedly  presents  known  features  in  new  forms  and 
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coiuhinalioris.  l'(tr  tlir  waridticr  flic  end  of  tlic  «lay 
is  ;^^  ii()\il  as  the  liijLriiiniii^.  Mis  liumaii  (.■nrountcrs 
art"  most  varied.  lie  may  meet  a  brother  soul  on  the 
road  or  an  instinctive  enemy.  He  must  part  from 
either  at  latest  hy  next  day.  A  (leetinu  moment 
of  j)leasiint  companionsjiij)  i>)nst  W  (•a^l^ht  on  the 
winu.  A  lovely  prospect  nnist  he  fixed  in  the  memory 
at  one  snini,'.  It  will  never  be  beheld  a^ain.  There 
arises  a  consciousness  of  momentum.  It  becomes 
easier  lo  proceed  than  to  stop.  An  enforced  halt  for 
more  than  a  day  is  painful.  On  and  on  one  must  go. 
It  is  like  life.  I  date  my  passion  for  cxplorinp  remote 
mountain  ranj,'es  from  this  summer  journey. 
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I  IK  (li  sin    to  lr;ivrl   Ifir  nticlil   wms  almost   iniiiilc 
in  me.     ll  had  l)t  t  ii  I'ostirrd  and  dircitcd  !>>  loiit,' 
lutnitlis  spent  in  Ki.'y|)l.  Syria.  Cyprus,  (irtTcv,  C'on- 
slaiilinoplc,  and   Al^'icrs  in    1H«H  and   IHH'.t.     'I'lifii  it 
was  lliat   I   lirst  '•  luard   llu    Kasl  a-callinu.'"      I    li.i\f* 
heard  it   (\(r  since.      I   li' ar  i(   rtow  .     The  dark-hair<d. 
lon«  luadcd   Medittrraiuan  ra(  c  \\hi(h  in  the  liaun  of 
niankiiKl    wandrnd    ii|)    V     these    i-^latuK    has    many    a 
re|)i(  s(ntali\(     ii\inu'    in    the    mixed    |)opulali(«n    now 
railed     F.nirllsh.      We     lia\e     Ihcm     suhmeryed     under 
e(>n<iuerintr  Cells.  ( ioidelie  and   Hr  thonie,  eomiucriim 
Humans.  AtiL'lo  Saxon- .  Danes.  Normans  and  so  forMi. 
We  ha\c  been  ml\el  with   Fleminus,   lluiruenctls  and 
.lews;   hut  in  e\cry  yc  niralion  some  of  us  hark   hack 
i(>  tile  <leepes!    stratum  of  our  local   ancestry,  and  ii\ 
the  hearts  of  tho'^e  who  so  re\ert  there  lies  an  instinc- 
tive  lo\c  of    the   warmth    and    richness   of   the   north 
African  lands  from  which  they  draw  the  fundamental 
elements  in   their   nature.      To  such  the    l''ast  makes 
stronjrest   ai)peal.     In   the    cold   north    they    feel   that 
they  are  essentially  strangers  in  a  stranjie  land.     Not 
till    they   come    into   a   sun-ilhnnincd   desert  do    they 
really  find  themselves.     Tliere  at  last  they  are  at  home. 
Somewhat  thus  did  1  feel  on  first  enlerinpr  Ktrv])t. 
The   land   and   the   people   were   aeee[)tal)le    iioni  the 
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hminniim.  As  iiiniillis  passKl  on  tlw  Nile  and  in  tlic 
luiu'lilH'uriiiu  <1<  M  T  the  spiril  «>!  tlir  Kiist  l)f(!iiiU' 
;il)>..rli(tl.  It  is  a  wurid*  ilul  fliin«  this  spirit  of  tlu- 
l",ast.  I'niin  tin-  dawn  ol  liistoiN  it  has  Ihtii  l)rcalhcd 
iipun  the  W'vstirn  wttiitl.  and  all  of  ( i\  ilisation  ,Uf 
pnsstss  is  the  result  (•!'  that  influence.  The  greatest 
aehie\enients  ol'  Kuropean  mankind  ha\i'  arisei.  from 
the  niarriau'e  of  |''ast  and  W'tst.  This  uii\eraled  the 
Art  and  lMiilo>o|)hy  ol'  the  (ireeks,  the  areliiteeturc 
and  de(oration  ol'  Hy/.anliuiu.  the  cathedrals,  churches 
and  castles  of  niediaval  Kuropc,  our  heraldry,  and 
even  chivalry  itsell".  'I'he  spirit  ol'  the  Kast  shed  ii«ht 
ujion  the  West,  and  ri((i\cd  in  return  Ironi  it  law, 
order  and  ohseurantisni.  We  wi\c  to  the  Orient 
voles,  science,  machines,  drains,  police,  inoculations, 
unimairinative  honesty,  education  based  upon  readini^ 
aiul  writing,  and  an  art  I'oundcd  dii  dtawin^  from  th.e 
nude.  Wherever  iMiropean  inlluence  extends  (!(cora- 
ti\e  Oriental  art  dies.  The  true  life  of  the  East  is 
hased  \ipon  handicraft,  not  upon  words.  'I'he  root  of 
its  oryanisation  is  the  family  and  the  village  com- 
munity, not  voted  representation.  The  Kast  was 
civilised  thousands  of  years  before  the  West  emertred 
from  barbarism.  The  siyn  of  Civilisation  is  M;.nncrs. 
In  the  Oriental  world  of  sunshine,  colour  and  romance 
good  manners  have  penetrated  to  levels  of  society 
which  in  the  West  remain  barbarian.  Hem^ar  and 
prince  can  be,  because  in  fact  they  arc,  social  equals. 
It  is  a  world  of  mo\cment  and  of  wide  horizons. 
Every  laden  catuel  that  passed  throuyh  the  streets  of 
Cairo    till    recently    might   liave   brought    his   burden 
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ri(»iii  Saiiiiirkaiul  aiul  })c  on  his  way  lo  Morocco  or 
'riiiil)\U'too.  Any  merchant,  till  recently,  peddling 
his  wares  in  a  cubby-hole  in  the  Muski  niij^dit  the 
year  before  have  been  trading  in  Fez,  the  year  before 
that  in  'I'ashkend.  There  was  a  sense  of  s|)aces  and 
distances  about  Oriental  life  till  the  West  invaded  it. 
Much  of  the  old  East  had  vanished  before  I  saw 
it,  but  nnich  still  remained  that  has  vanished  since. 
I  found  it  wonderful  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  God  by  publicly  praying 
wherc\er  they  happened  to  be  at  the  hour  of  prayer 
and  performing  their  devotions  in  those  moniuiiental 
attitudes  wherewith  Islam  has  endowed  the  world. 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  behold  a  people  who  wore 
drapery  for  clothes  and  stood  out  against  the  light 
like  monumental  statues— men  and  women  whose 
movements  were  as  free  as  those  of  a  young  colt,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  coiporcal  stilfncss  of  the 
European.  The  setting  in  which  these  people  live 
was  as  delightful  to  me  as  they  were.  In  the 
sun-illumined  dust  their  mo\ing  figures  seemed  like 
I)hantoms  wandering  from  afar.  I  lo-  ed  the  clean- 
liness of  the  desert,  the  enveloping  glory  of  the 
simshine.  I  can  still  smell  the  faint  odour  that  drifts 
in  \iolet  smoke  across  the  fields  at  sundown  from 
every  village  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal.  I  loved 
the  shouting  of  the  men  in  the  street.  I  loved  what 
I  could  learn  of  their  language  and  the  poetry  of 
their  everyday  speech.  The  Arabian  Nights  became 
credible.  I  was  as  much  in  the  world  of  romance  as 
ever  in  bovhood. 
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As  then  I  had  longed  for  the  Alps,  so  now, 
returned  to  England,  I  longed  yet  more  passionately 
to  go  back  to  the  East,  to  go  farther  East  than 
before,  to  '"  somewhere  East  of  Suez/'  This  desire, 
coupled  with  experience  of  the  joys  of  mountain- 
travel  as  far  greater  than  those  of  mere  climbing, 
bred  the  wish  to  undertake  a  joarncy  of  exploration 
in  the  moimtains  of  Asia.  A  definite  plan  was  slow 
in  forming,  but  gradually  it  took  shape.  Others,  I 
found,  possessed  similar  ambitions.  The  first  idea  was 
that  Frcshfield,  Mummery,  and  I  should  join  forces. 
I  find  a  note  in  my  diary  for  April  13th,  1891,  that  we 
three  had  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
on  that  day,  and  agreed  to  come  together  at  Darjeeling 
on  the  10th  of  the  following  September  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  the  ascent  of  Kinchinjanga.  A 
month  later  Freshficld  had  to  abandon  the  plan  for 
private  reasons,  but  Mummery  and  I  lield  on,  though 
postponiiig  the  date  and  changing  the  venue  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Iliirialayan  range,  substituting  the 
great  "  K.  2"  for  Kinchinjanga  as  the  goal  of  our 
ambition. 

The  best  form  of  equipment  for  mountain-travel 
was  investigated  and  reported  on  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  I  took  lessons  h\  surveying,  etc., 
from  the  Geographical  Society's  teachers.  Prepara- 
tions and  studies  went  forward  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  1801.  In  the  sununcr  Mummery  and  I  agreed 
to  make  some  experimental  climbs  together,  and  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  in  the  Graians.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  some  talk  of  Harold  Topham  joining 
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1  ir  iVsiatic  i)arty.  He  liad  conductccl  exploration  in 
Alaska.  At  all  events,  he  met  nie  in  the  Alps,  and 
so  did  ]%His  Can-  and  some  others.  We  had  a  pre- 
liminary run  in  the  Valtournanehe  distriet  — Topham, 
Williams,  and  I  —  in  had  weather.  All  went 
wronjr,  and  we  were  ever  in  toy  and  storm.  Things 
culminated  one  day  somewhere  near  the  Voi'rede 
glacier.  I  iorget  what  peak  we  were  trying  to  climb, 
hut  whate\er  it  was  we  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  Williams  that  if  he  turned  down 
at  once  he  would  just  he  able  to  cross  the  St.  Theodulc 
that  evening  and  catch  the  last  train  down  the  newly 
opened  railway  from  Zermatt  to  Visp,  which  would 
enable  him  to  reach  Liverpool  in  time  tor  a  certain 
boat  sailing  for  New  York.  Off  he  went  in  great  haste. 
'ro])ham  accompanied  him  to  the  valley.  I  descended 
to  IJrcuil,  and  there  met  Kdward  Fitzgerald,  who  a 
few  years  later  e.\i)lored  the  New  Zealand  Alps  and 
the  Andes  of  Aconcagua.  ,\fter  other  scrambles  our 
party  met  at  Aosta  and  crossed  Mont  Kmilius  to  Cogne, 
whence  we  climbed  the  usual  peaks — Ciri\ola,  Herbetet, 
Tour  de  St.  Pierre,  Grand  Paradis — expeditions  else- 
where often  described. 

Mummery  had  been  an  acquaintance  of  many  years. 
He  was  well  worth  knowing.  He  stands  out  among 
climbers  as  a  mountain  genius.  There  existed  between 
him  and  any  mountain  an  instinctive  understanding. 
He  knew  mountains  as  some  men  know  horses.  He 
seemed  born  to  climb  them,  though  physically  he  had 
not  the  aspect  of  an  athlete.  His  body  was  light  and 
slender.     He  suffered  from  some  weakness  of  the  spine. 
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whit'h  disabled  him  I'roni  \vciL?ht-carryinj;  but  did  not 
otherwise  impede  him.  His  liiul)s  were  long,  and  the 
extremities  extraordinarily  sensitive  and  servieeable. 
Tie  was  like  a  sjjider  on  steep  roeks,  to  which  he  seemed 
to  adhere  by  magie.  He  was  tall,  and  could  outreaeh 
most  men  of  his  height.  It  .was  enough  for  him  to 
have  support  with  a  toe  on  some  almost  invisible  in- 
equality and  an  extended  finger  or  two  at  arm's  length 
o\  er  scjme  little  eraek  or  ledge ;  thus  he  would  worm 
himself  upward,  lie  had  great  muscular  strength  in 
arms  and  legs,  and  little  weight  of  body  for  them  to 
raise.  He  knew  by  instinct  or  long  experience  whether 
his  points  of  adhesion  were  sufBeient  for  momentary 
safety.  I  doubt  if  he  e\er  slipped.  He  always  had 
complete  confidence.  Nothing  flurried  or  hurried  him. 
He  could  endure  any  amount  of  cold,  and  would 
sit  out  a  night  in  the  open  at  any  level.  He  would 
st?"  in  bitter  frost  .waiting  where  he  happened  to 
be  till  dawn  enabled  him  to  proceed.  Arrived  on  a 
sununit  at  any  hour  of  the  afternoon,  he  would  adven- 
ture a  descent  by  an  untried  route  with  the  certainty 
of  being  benighted.  He  grasped  the  character  of  a 
whole  group  of  mountains  as  things  to  be  climbed  after 
a  coui)le  of  days'  experience.  Koutes  new  or  old  were 
nothing  to  him.  He  took  his  own  way,  and  was  as 
capable  of  leading  as  the  best  of  guides.  He  .was  full 
of  ingenuities  in  inventing  light  equipment,  and  was 
not  imposed  upon  by  tradition.  Thus  he  introduced 
the  use  of  a  very  thin  rope  of  excellent  quality  which 
most  climbers  thought  unorthodox.  Climbing  was 
what  he  enjoyed,  not  exploring.     He  cared  nothing 
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ahout  tlie  <r('()Kraphy  of  mountains,  and  was  horcd  by 
survfving  and  pliotojfraphin^  instnuncnts.  It  was  the 
sheer  joy  ol'  diflicult  scrambling  that  possessed  him. 
If  he  was  going  to  the  llimahiyas  it  was  to  find  bigger 
and  harder  mountains  than  the  Alps  pro\ided.  The 
more  I  knew  of  him  the  more  I  liked  him,  and  the 
more  evident  it  became  that  his  atlit'.ide  toward 
mountains  was  fundamentally  different  from  mine. 
The  [)lau  I  had  by  now  elaborated  was  for  a  mountain 
jouriii  y  through  the  unexplored  region  of  great  peaks 
and  glaciers  in  the  far  north  of  Kashmir.  I  wanted 
to  cover  as  nuuh  ground  as  possible  and  to  find  out 
what  the  whole  district  was  like.  I  intended  to  take 
an  artist  aloiig.  and  to  bring  back  such  a  sketch-survey 
as  circumstances  permilted,  to  make  scientific  collec- 
tions also,  and  to  engage  in  all  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions which  could  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances. 
Mummery  would  not  have  been  hapi)y  in  such  a  jjarty. 
lie  wanted  all  the  tinie  to  be  given  to  finding  a  few 
big  mountains  and  climbing  them.  With  mutual 
respect  we  chssolved  our  proposed  partnership,  and 
decided  rightly.  On  my  retiun  from  the  East  he 
came  to  congratulate  me,  and  said  :  *'  If  I  had  been 
with  you,  you  would  not  have  accomplished  half  as 
nuich."  I  think  it  was  true.  Never  was  there  a  more 
generous  man  nor  one  freer  from  cant.  I  have  failed 
in  this  attenipt  to  characterise  him  if  I  have  not  left 
on  the  reader  the  impression  that  he  was  unusually 
inlclligent  and  gifted.  Though  he  was  a  clind)er  of 
genius,  he  was  not  a  mere  climber.  He  was  full  of 
interest  in  interesting  things.     He  was  intellectually 
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nitlu  r  Ihaii  .tsIIk  lically  well  endowed.  His  mind  was 
philosopliicd  and  at  home  in  the  abstraet.  Problems 
of  political  economy  were  specially  attractive  to  him. 
lie  api)roached  such  questions  with  the  same  freedom 
from  prejudice,  the  same  original  unfettered  freshness 
of  mind,  with  which  he  approached  a  mountain.  He 
was  nut  concerned  with  old  routes  and  trodden  ways, 
intellectual  or  matciial.  He  would  always  find  his 
own  way,  and  progress  along  it  by  his  own  powers. 
Though  taking  reasonable  precautions,  he  loved  danger 
for  its  own  sake,  and  would  willingly  accept  a  margin 
of  unavoidable  risk.  Thus  it  was  that  when  he  went 
to  the  Himalayas  he  lost  his  life  on  Nanga  Parbat. 
He  took  a  risk  of  avalanches  which  in  the  mountains 
he  knew  would  have  been  small,  but  in  Asia,  where 
a\alanchcs  fall  at  least  fifty  times  oftener  than  in  the 
Al|)s,  was  almost  certain  to  end  in  catastrophe.  The 
finest  climber  of  his  or  any  preceding  generation  thus 
gave  up  his  life  on  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
mountains  in  the  world.  It  was  the  death  of  all  others 
he  would  ha\e  chosen. 

The  reuiaining  months  of  the  year  1891  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  organisation  of  my  expedition, 
purchase  and  packimi  of  stores  and  equipment,  st\;-Jies 
at  the  Geogra!)hical  Society  and  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  the  like  activities.  The  days  were  well 
filled.  'I'he  most  important  requisite,  a  first-rate 
guide,  was  hapi)ily  obtamed  in  Mattias  Zurbriggen, 
of  Macuguaga,  who  is  now  recently  deceased.  He 
was  a  man  of  nuich  intelligence,  clever  with  his  hands 
at  almost  e\ery  craft,   an  excellent  climber,   a  born 
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ad\eriluicr.     Oscar  Eckciistcin  joined  us  to  help  with 
the  e(iuii)ineiit  aiul  on  the  mountain-side.     lie  did  not 
(ill tie  with  me  beyond  Nayar.     Lieut. -Colonel    Lloyd 
Diekin  and  J.  IL  lt«)udel)Ush  likewise  caiiie  alonj^  for 
Ihc  first  i)art  of  the  journey,  the  former  intending  to 
stop  somewhere  and  shoot  ihex.     'I'he  latter,  who  had 
no  j)arti(ular  intentions,   was  a   perfect  joy  to  us  all 
as  long  as  he  could  he  persuaded  to  stay,   and  made 
himself  very  useful   in  getting  things  going;   hut  he 
was  not  a  climl)er.     When  we  took  to  the  snows  he 
returned    to    the    flesh-pots   of    Kashmir.     Our   great 
gt)od    fortune    enlisted    Koudehush's    friend,    A.    D. 
MeCormiek,  as  artist  of  the  expedition.     The  excel- 
lence of  his  work  in  black  and  white  was  manifested 
in  the  jjublished  record  of  the  expedition.     His  water- 
colour  drawings,   many  of  which   I   still  possess,   are 
even  more  remarkable,  and  when  exhibited  earned  for 
him  a  well-merited  reputation.     My  crowning  luek  was 
when    I   obtained   the   adhesion   of   Lieutenant   (now 
Ilrigadier-Cieneral)  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Bruce,  of  the  oth 
Gurkhas.     He  came  to  England  with  one  of  his  men, 
and  they  spent  a  w  eek  or  two  in  November  at  Zermatt 
climbing  with  Zurbriggen.     They  were  the  first  who 
ever  used  putties  for  gaiters  in  the  Alps.     Zurbriggen 
afterwards  introduced  them  among  guides,  and  climbers 
followed  our  example.     In   India  four  Gurkhas  were 
attached   to  our  i)arty.     Our  success   in   co\ering   as 
much  ground   as  we  did   was  largely  due  to   liruee's 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  to   the  ability  of  the 
Ciurkhas  in  managing  the  eoolies. 
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WK  sailed  I'loiii  London  on  Fchruary  (!,  and  were 
hack  on  December  -JO,  18l>-.'.  Tlie  full  story  of 
our  expedition  was  published  in  my  l)ook,  "  Climbing 
and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram  Himalayas."  I  do 
not  propose  to  re-tell  it  here  as  a  tale  of  adventure, 
but  only  to  refer  to  sueh  experiences  as  have  a  sub- 
jective interest  and  nurtured  that  romantic  ideal  the 
j)ur.suit  of  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  \oliime. 
Ali)ine  summers  had  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  so 
taken  their  normal  place  in  the  annual  rotation  of  my 
doings  that  they  had  ceased  to  surprise  or  re\eal. 
Ecstasy  had  vanished  from  them.  Pleasure  survived, 
but  it  was  of  a  mild  and  expected  character.  My 
tour  in  the  Near  East  had  opened  a  new  window  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Romance,  and  I  was  dazzled  with 
the  vision.  We  grazed  Egypt  again  on  our  voyage, 
and  touched  the  outskirts  of  Arabia  at  Aden,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  ports  in  the  world.  It  is  like 
a  town  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Fantastic  rocks 
embattle  it.  Tunnels  unite  its  quarters.  Wild-look- 
ing Arabs  fresh  from  the  desert  throng  its  ways. 
Downpouring  sunlight  Hoods  it  as  with  fire. 

The  dead-calm  sea,  when  we  sailed  out  into  tlie 
Indian  Ocean,  was  shot  with  a  more  brilliant  phos- 
phorescence tlian  I  ha\e  elsewhere  beheld.     The  bows 
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()('  the  stfiiiiur,  clLuviii},'  the  water,  carried  on  either 
side  swans*  wintrs  ol'  hiiyht  anvn  hcrht,  and  the 
spreading  waves  were  erestid  uilb  it,  driltiug  like 
smoke  down  their  haeks.  Now  and  ayain  sunic  shark 
(•r  other  ^reat  tish,  dartin«  away,  made  huhtnincs  in 
liis  wake.  The  sea  was  inky  hhick,  hut  tlie  liyht  from 
the  Water  brilliant  enough  to  [lale  our  laces. 

The  railroad  journey  of  two  days  from  Karachi  to 
I-ahor  was  full  of  interest  and  dcliLrht— many  sights 
heheld.  few  comprehended.  It  was  at  I-ahor  that  we 
first  really  felt  India.  The  impres>i()n  then  rccei\e>d 
was  ahidluir  and  is  fresh  in  memory  to-day.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  IIe)li  festival,  and  the  town  was 
thronged  with  folk  in  carmine-stained  garments  and 
turbans  of  all  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Strips  e»f  pink 
and  blue  eotton  waved  overhead  in  the  streets.  Dust 
caught  the  sunlight.  The  crowd  was  (|uiet  in  its  move- 
ments, almost  silent.  Faces  were  gra\e,  melancholies 
yet  there  was  brilliant  colour  everywhere  and  thre)ng- 
ing  life.  Where  Egypt  is  black  and  white,  India 
is  red  and  blue  and  green.  I  visited  nios(jues, 
tombs,  and  eastle-likc  forts.  They  were  infused  with 
anti(iuity.  The  signs  of  ancient  eivilisation  were 
everywhere  disi)layed.  The  peoi)le  evidently  belonged 
to  an  ancient  race.  Cenmtless  generaliems  were 
implied  in  the  living.  The  narrow  streets  were 
borelcrcd  with  houses  irregularly  planted,  planned  in 
picturesque  disorder,  and  e)ften  erazy  in  beautiful 
dceay.  Poverty  in  such  surroundings  was  ne)t  sorelid 
nor  wealth  aggressive.  The  tombs  of  princes  were 
often  neglected,  the  houses  of  the  poor  well  enough 
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cared  for.  'I'lic  whole  cllVct  kl't  \\\wVi  n»y  mind  was 
like  that  of  a  tangled  skein  ol:  niany-eoloured  silks. 
All  was  pageant— people,  streets,  mosques,  palaces, 
tombs.  No  one  and  nothing  heheUl  belonged  to  my 
.world,  or  to  an  ugly  world.  All  floated  in  a  romantic 
atujosphere  in  wliiih  the  impossible  might  become  true 
ajid  from  which  the  normal  was  banished. 

At  Abbotlabad,  where  we  si>ent  upwards  of  a 
fortnight,  our  stores  and  equipment  were  re-packed 
into  loads,  when  they  had  at  last  been  delivered  by 
goods  train.  Wc  were  hospitably  entertained  in  a 
typical  Anglo-Indian  comnumity,  and  we  made  expe- 
ditions into  the  surroimding  hills,  which  resend)lc(l 
those  about  the  Italian  Lakes,  but  lacked  the  water. 
At  the  end  of  March  we  took  to  the  road,  and  so  in 
due  course  entered  Kashmir  and  boated  up  the  Jhelam 
to  Srinagar.  Nowadays  the  journey  is  swiftly  accom- 
plished by  motor.  It  took  us  four  days  of  rough 
tra\el  in  cA/t'as  by  road  and  two  l)y  boat.  Had  we 
travelled  faster  Kashmir  would  have  burst  upon  us ; 
by  our  slow  progression  it  was  gradually  disclosed. 
The  way  lay  along  rough  roads  over  high  hills,  then 
down  into  a  rugged  valley  and  along  the  side  of  the 
gorge  till  it  opened  out  into  the  great  basin  of 
Kashmir.  That  was  once  a  hill-surrounded  lake,  like 
Geneva's,  only  the  hills  are  bigger,  high  enough  to 
be  snow-mountains  if  they  stood  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Alps.  Two  small  lakes  are  now  all  that  remain  of 
the  ancient  sheet  of  water.  We  embarked  on  one  of 
them  and  ascended  the  river  to  the  other,  the  Dal 
Lake,  which  lies  just  beyond  the  city.   We  also  made 
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an   cxiR'dition    raiilur    np    still    to    sec    Martand    and 
utIuT  mined   tiinplc  s,   rnonnnicnts  of  old  days  when 
Uiiddhisni  pnvailcd  in  the  land.     Tluis  the  key-note 
of  Kashmir  to  iiie  was  water— the  river  and  the  lakes. 
We  li\e<l  on  house-lxiats.     Srinayar  was  a  ureat  town 
of   wooden    houses    frontinir   ,,„   either    hank    of    the 
Jhehiiii.     They  looked,  and  in  many  cases  were,  old. 
A   quarter  of  the  town   was  hurfit   later  in  the  year, 
soon  after  the  cholera  epidemic  which  decimated  the 
crowded    population.     We    felt    no    presage    of    this 
impendinir  doom.     All  was  gay  for  us  in  the  spring- 
lime,     'lie  river  fronts  of  the  city  reseml)Ied  Venice 
translated    into    wood,    fancifully,    even    fantastically, 
treated;  hut  some  of  the  huildinus,  notahly  the  Ilam- 
madan   Mosque,   arc  dignilied  and  Iniilt  according  to 
a  tine  tradition.     All  over  the  lands  north  of  Kaslunir, 
away  up  to  Central  Asia,  the  same  type  of  wooden 
architecture  for  nK)S(pics  prevails.     It  is  a  type  more 
ancient  than  Persepolis.     The  builders  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  derived  from  it  the  forms  of  the  Aeh;emcnian 
Palaces.     The  charm  of  Kashmir,  however,  is  not  in 
its  buildings,  but  in  its  waters  and  its  gardens.     There 
IS  a  gaiety  in  the  air  unknown  in  the  pathetic  plains 
of  India.     'I"he  roofs  of  the  houses  and  even  the  grave- 
>ards    were   sheets   of   blossonjing   iris.     The   land    is 
everywhere  fertile  and  well-watered.     Peasants  .were 
intensively  cultivating  their  little  fields.     There  was 
life  on  all  hands.     Countless  villages  are  dotted  about, 
shaded  by  splendid  chinar  trees.     Long  processions  of 
huge  poplars  line  the  bank  near  the  city. 

The  Dal  Lake  is  the  heart  of  Kashmir.     Happy 
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indeed  were  the  days  \vc  siKi\t  nixm  it.  Its  surface 
I'or  us  was  always  calni,  whether  we  were  upon  it  or 
l(»(»kiiiu  down  on  it  I'rnm  llie  temple-crowned  hill  just 
(uitsidc  the  city — a  view-point  central  to  the  vale  and 
coiiiniandinu  the  whole  panorama  of  its  battlemcntcd 
iiiounlain-walls,  with  the  river  winding  in  seven  great 
sil\er  loops  across  the  green  plain,  and  the  city  and 
lake  map-spread  immediately  at  one's  feet.  On  the 
lake  itself  are  litlle  floating  ganlens,  like  carpets,  and 
to  its  margin  there  stretch,  down  gentle  slopes,  the 
fine  formal  gardens  of  the  great  Mogul.  They  are 
built  in  terraces.  Kach  terrace  bears  some  charming 
pavilion,  or  is  formally  planted  with  trees  and  divided 
by  water.  Water  flows  and  races  through  every 
garden,  leajjing  into  sunlit  crystal  patterns  as  it  runs 
o'.er  ribbed  marble  slabs,  or  plashing  into  marble 
basins,  or  nmning  in  wall-sided  channels.  The 
pavilions  look  down  upon  the  lake  across  gardened 
foregrounds.  They  look,  as  they  in  fact  once  were, 
fit  settings  for  song  and  dance  and  poetry.  Here 
Nur-.Malial  charmed  back  her  royal  lover  .with  the 
magic  of  her  voice.  Love  has  nowhere  fashioned  for 
itself  a  more  perfect  setting,  and  we  were  there  in 
serene  April  weather  among  a  galaxy  of  fiowers.  The 
time  and  the  place  were  all  that  could  be  wished,  but 
alas !  the  lo\ed  ones  were  far  away !  Well  ahead  of 
the  climbing  season,  we  had  no  need  to  hasten  when 
each  day  was  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  but  after  a 
fortnight  we  had  been  luxurious  long  enough.  One 
evening  in  bright  moonlight  we  floated  down-stream 
through  the   magical   city   and  out  into  the  sleeping 
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v.ilr  Ihvi'ikI.  Our  hjicks  wci''  soon  tm?i((!  to  Ihf  last 
of  tlic  pl.iiiis.  !iii<l  lilt'  strenuous  (ln>s  ..l'  mc  rnoutilain 
joiiriiry   Inuau. 

Tlu'  first  pass  was  easy  and  lou .     It  \\x\<  lollowcd 
li\    a    lew    iiiaiclus   alonjf   pitasant    \ alleys  ovir  routfli 
niulc  tracks  loim  since  replaced  hy  an  excellent  niolor- 
\\\)l   road.     Tinis   we   eaiue    (o   the    foot  A   llic   Hur/.il 
I'ass   (1H,:)()0   !.(.!),   hy   which   the   (irsi    of  the  higher 
parallel   ranges,  the  true  Ilitnalaya,  must  Ix    crossed. 
^■ou  can  drive  o\ir  that  also  now,  hut  we  had  to  fiyht 
our  way  o\cr   it   in  deep   stiou     irid    a    rayinc;   storm. 
l-"roui    the   plains   of   India    to    Ih^sc   of  Central   Asia 
the  wide  inlervenin«  tract  is  ridc'cd  and  furrowed  hy 
parallel    ran^'es    and    valleys.    on(     beyond    another. 
Rivers,   nolahly   the  Indus,   ha\e  eul    .icross  these  hy 
deep   jjorues,   and    some   kind   of   path    has   ^fenerally 
heen  fashioned  alony  them,  hut  ii  often  happens  that 
a  range  can  he  more  easily  crossed  at  some  point  hy 
a  pass  than  hy  the  gorge.     To  lead  our  long  caravan 
of  coolies  in  safety  over  the  deep  snow  and  through 
the   dense   fog    was   no   easy   task.     Snow    had    heen 
falling  heavily  for  days.     Avalanches  were  tumbling, 
and  larger  ones  were  to  he  expected.     We  had  been 
kept  stationary  for  the  best  part  of  a  week  awaiting 
a  chance  to  force  the  pass.     'I'he  way  led  up  a  twisting 
white  trough,  enveloped  in  fog.     Every  step  was  toil- 
some.    The  laden  men  tried  to  bolt,  or  east  themselves 
on   the  grouiui   refusing  to  move.     It    was   a   dreary 
solitude.     Every  year  many  lives  used  to  be  lost  on 
this    r(»nte    for    lack    of   refuges.     To-day    it    is   safe 
cnouch.     It   was    past    noon   before    we   gained    the 
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Miiiiiiiii.  Iihick  iiiKlit  wlun  at  IciiKlh  we  rcaclud  a 
ini'-t  ial)!i  lull  witliiii  ulii(  li  the  wxaricd  cooliis  (-(luM 
>lRltt'r.  ()ur  t<?ils  u(  re  pildud  i>ii  the  roof.  Kvery- 
wlicrt-  cKc  was  iinul  aiul  slushy  snow.  A  more  liiintf 
(lay  1  ii(\n-  pa^sdl.  aJid  it  was  ol'  iitccssily  I'ootllfss. 
W'l'  lia'i  lo  hr  piisliint,'  oti  all  the  time.  In  another 
hour  w(  iiiusl  havi'  lo'-t  sonu'  men  from  sliccr  fatiyuc. 
Many  siiflVrcil  from  siiow-MindiRss.  Thus  wc  cnttrttl 
a  sidc-vallty  of  the  Indus,  aiul  in  a  few  more  days 
real  lie<l   .\^tor. 

The  rain  that  falls  north  of  the  plains  of  India 
comes  from  the  south-west.  As  the  (!am|)  air  meets 
llu'  hills  it  is  precipitated  upon  them.  Thus  the 
north-eastward  moxing  flood  of  air  becomes  dried  to 
suceessi\(ly  higher  levels  as  it  passes  over  :.ueecssively 
hitjher  ridyt  s.  liy  the  time  it  has  l)een  carried  beyond 
the  main  Himalayan  ranye  (which  wc  had  just  crossed) 
it  is  driid  up  to  a  )t{reat  height.  Thenceforward  only 
the  hij^hest  snow -peaks  reach  up  far  enough  to  cause 
further  i)re(  ii)itation,  which  falls  in  snow  ujjon  theui 
and  them  alone.  North  of  the  Uur/il  Pass  rain  falls 
in  rapidly  decreasing,'  amounts  into  the  valleys.  Thus 
every  day's  march  now  took  us  through  a  region  of 
diminishing  fertility.  A^  Astor  the  wild  vegetation  is 
si)arsc  and  hardy;  tieltls  to  produce  crops  niust  be 
irrigated.  A  march  or  two  beyond  Astor  the  valleys 
become  deserts  of  sand,  stones,  and  rock,  where 
nothing  grows  that  is  not  watered  by  a  running  stream, 
natural  or  artificial. 

The  river  ()f  the  i\stor  valley  joins  the  Indus 
through  a  deep  gorge,  along  which  no  path  runs.     I 
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know  not  by  what  route  the  new  hish-road  has  been 
cnj?inccrcd.  In  our  time  one  had  to  climb  over  a 
shoulder  10,000  I'eet  high,  whence  a  rapid  descent  led 
down  to  the  main  valley.  This  shoulder  is  called  the 
Ilatu  ]*ir.  The  view  from  it,  to  one  coining  into  the 
world  ol"  the  great  mountains  tor  the  first  tinie,  was 
an  overwhelming  revelation.  It  would  be  easy  here 
to  quote  the  description  written  on  the  spot,  but  I  am 
now  concerned  with  subjective  emotions  as  memory 
holds  them,  not  with  objective  facts.  The  Ilatu  I'ir 
was  one  ol'  the  cidminating  stations  in  my  Pilgrimage 
oF  Romance.  There,  as  in  Egypt,  as  at  Labor,  a  new- 
world  of  wonder  was  opened  for  me.  I  looked  in  at 
the  gate  through  which  the  onward  way  was  to  lead, 
and  the  sight  beheld  was  astounding  and  glorious. 
Tlie  desert  and  the  mountains  I  already  loved  were 
here  united,  and  on  a  scale  visibly  stupendous.  Thus 
far  the  moimtains  we  had  passed  had  been  seen  >vith 
eyes  that  did  not  comprehend  their  scale,  but  here  the 
enormity  of  things  was  unmistakable.  If  Nanga 
Parbat  be  thought  of  as  a  giant  kneeling  in  prayer, 
with  head  on  the  ground,  my  platform  was  upon  his 
heel  and  the  great  mass  of  him  rose  behind  me. 
Turning  round  to  the  left  I  eould  look  into  the  Indus 
gorge  of  Chilas,  the  deepest  canon  in  the  world, 
24,000  feet  in  depth  from  the  crest  of  Nanga  Parbat 
to  the  ri\er-bank,  one  steep,  unbroken  incline  of  snow 
and  rock.  Not  this  way,  however,  was  the  eye  caught 
and  riveted,  but  straight  ahead  northward,  where 
the  Indus  valley  came  toward  me  end-on.  It  was 
like  looking  lengthways  into  the  empty  hold  of  a  tre- 
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iiicndous  ship.  Iklow  was  the  flat  desert  with  the 
Indus'  mighty  torrent  looking  from  here  like  a  little 
rill,  eutting  through  the  floor.  Gigantic  cliflFs  rose  on 
one  hand,  buttress  beyond  buttress  of  sloping  rock  on 
the  other.  Miles  and  miles  away  the  valley  bent  out  of 
sight  and  great  mountains  closed  it.  Two  tiny  patches 
of  irrigated  green  demonstrated  the  barrenness  of  all 
else.  It  was  an  overwhelming  view,  and  I  had  come 
upon  it  suddenly  round  a  corner.  The  world  has  seemed 
to  me  a  more  majestic  place  ever  since.  Moreover,  this 
was  no  landscape  of  the  moon,  but  one  long  associated 
with  man.  The  track  we  had  been  following  is  of 
extreme  antiquity.  It  mmt  have  been  traversed  by 
ancient  invtvders  coming  down  from  the  north  time 
after  time,  by  Uuddhist  pilgrims,  by  followers  of  Islam 
with  faces  set  toward  Mecca,  by  merchants  and 
travellers  from  earliest  days.  This  they  also  had  beheld. 
In  wonder  and  reverence  I  drank  in  the  vision.  Of  all 
the  sights  beheld  in  Asia  this  comes  back  oftenest  to  me 
and  remauis  most  vivid. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

si'iunghmf.  among  iiir.  iiimm.avas 

■^"^  II I'^  lollowiim  months  were  to  ho  spent  in  the  desert 
A  region  now  entere<l,  excepting  wlien  we  were  canip- 
inu  !it  hitrh  levels  neiir  the  snow-line.  'I'hcrc  short  grass, 
dwarf  rhododendrons,  and  other  Alpine  Negetation  are 
cneonntcred.  Sueh  were  the  up|)cr  rcaeh-s  of  the 
Ratrrot  valley  near  Gilgit,  to  the  exploration  of  which 
we  de\()ted  the  nK)nth  of  May,  too  early  u  season  for 
scrions  elinibing  at  very  high  levels.  It  was  a  pleasant 
interlude  and  the  scenery  was  fine  but  needs  no  descrip- 
tion here.  The  desert  valleys  cannot  he  so  briefly  dis- 
missed. If  the  first  \  ision  of  them  was  imposing,  they 
became  more  impressive  the  better  they  were  known. 
\\'here  there  is  an  oasis  of  irrigated  fields  there  is  like- 
wise a  Aillage.  Sometimes  the  oases  follow  in  quick 
succession.  Generally  some  miles  separate  them.  The 
path  is  often  carried  along  the  face  of  i)rccipices  or 
very  steep  slopes.  It  climbs  over  shoulders,  then 
plunges  to  the  torrent's  edge.  Beyond  CJilgit  it  was 
n^)t  practicable  for  horses,  which  can  only  be  taken  into 
the  fastnesses  of  the  hills  in  winter  when  the  stream- 
beds  are  almost  dry.  Late  spring  and  early  simmicr 
are  the  dramatic  season.  The  sun's  Jieat  strikes  down 
into  the  shadekss  depths  with  fi<ry  force  and  gener- 
ates such  air  temperatures  as  110"'  Fahrenheit  by  day. 
The  ri\ers  are  in  flood.     Snow  is  melting  aloft  with 
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gnat  rapidity.  Avalanches  arc  falling,  avalanches  of 
snow,  and,  more  wonderful  to  watch,  great  avalanches 
of  niutl  and  rock  which  are  discharged  from  gully  after 
gully,  each  enornious.  One  such,  roughly  measured, 
would  ha\e  filled  Trafalgar  Square  level  to  the  top  of 
the  roof  of  St.  Martin-in-thc-Fields,  and  thousands 
of  them  were  discharged  about  the  san>e  time  over  the 
desert  mountain-area  of  Central  Asia.  The  thing 
emerged  from  a  wall-sided  narrow  gorge  and  debouched 
into  the  main  \allcy.  It  came  pulsating  in  rushes  and 
pauses.  The  sight  was  appalling.  Huge  rocks,  cot- 
tage-like in  size,  were  carried  down  in  its  slimy  mass 
like  corks.  It  bulged  and  twisted  in  its  gully  and 
roared  mightily.  On  every  hillside  stones  were  falling. 
Scracs  crashed  on  every  glacier.  Snow  in  vast  masses 
sHd  off  every  slope.  As  many  as  a  score  of  avalanches 
would  fall  in  succession  at  intervals  of  less  than  a 
minute  over  a  single  cliff  at  the  same  point,  each  rolling 
down  in  the  core  of  an  en\  eloping  cloud  of  white  dust. 
It  was  a  marvellous  sight  to  Ixhold  Kakipiishi  from 
Bagrot  shaking  the  snow  off  his  flanks  after  a  storm, 
crash  following  crash,  the  cliffs  re-echoing. 

The  Ilunza  \alley  repeated  the  features  of  the 
Indus.  It  stretched  up  on  either  hand  to  peaks  about 
21,000  feet  in  height,  its  floor  being  some  .5,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  One  could  stand  down  there  and  have 
both  peaks  visible  at  once.  After  marching  along  the 
base  of  a  mountain  for  three  or  four  days  its  magnitude 
becomes  apparent  even  to  the  eye.  Once  that  is  tuned 
to  the  right  scale  the  majesty  of  this  great  scenery  is 
aj)parent.     It  grew  upon  us  from  day  to  day  but  never 
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became  familiar.  The  people  of  the  valley  were  an 
interesting  eommunity.  They  had  dwelt  for  centuries 
in  practical  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  cat  off 
alxne  and  all  round  by  mountains  and  below  by  a  gorije 
most  dirticult  to  traverse  and  very  easy  to  de  d. 
Their  livelihood  depended  on  irrigation.  The  largest 
piece  of  cultivable  land  about  this  little  town  of 
Ilun/a  is  watered  l)y  a  canal  carried  across  cliffs  by  a 
bold  piece  of  ancient  engineering  and  only  maintained 
by  constant  vigilance.  The  little  fields  are  actually 
built  on  countless  terraces  against  the  mountain-side. 
If  a  conuuunity  was  to  support  itself  under  such  con- 
ditions it  needed  to  be  well  organised.  liifc  had  to 
be  according  to  rule.  All  the  world  over  irrigation 
comnnmitics  are  similar.  They  cannot  exist  except 
under  settled  and  orderly  conditions.  When  popula- 
tion in  Ilunza  increased  to  the  bare  subsistence  level 
a  bad  season  involved  either  starvation  or  a  raid.  Thus 
from  time  to  time  Ilunzakuts  made  themselves  un- 
pleasantly known  to  the  nearest  communities  by  forays 
in  search  of  food.  Remarkable  expeditions  carried  out 
by  them  over  mountain  passes  are  recorded.  Recur- 
ring famines  made  them  dangerous  neighbours.  They 
were  also  jealous  of  foreigners.  It  became  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  (lilgit,  which  belonged 
to  Kashmir,  to  put  an  end  to  Ilunza  raids.  An  ex- 
pedition had  entered  their  country  six  months  before 
my  visit  and  annexed  it  after  a  very  sporting  little 
campaign  which  had  left  no  ill-feeling  behind  it. 
Monty  was  flowing  into  the  valley ;  good  mule-paths 
were  being  made,  bridges  built ;  the  fear  of  famine  was 
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gone  lor  ever.  \Vc  had  cxfcllent  relations  with  this 
interesting  people.  'I'hey  believed  themselves  to  have 
deseended  from  Alexander  the  Great's  army.  They 
were  rich  in  legends  and  fairy  lore.  They  played  polo 
for  us,  daneed  l>efore  us  in  acted  drama,  carried  our 
loads,  sat  around  our  camp  fires,  and  perfectly  matched 
the  scenery. 

The  little  Rajadom  of  Nagar  filled  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley.  Its  raja,  like  him  of  Ilunza,  lived  in  a 
massively-walled  stone  castle,  thoroughly  mediaeval  in 
aspecL.  We  followed  this  valley  to  its  head,  which  the 
IJispar  glacier  fills,  passing  through  one  considerable 
group  of  villages  with  a  comparatively  large  area  of 
cultivation,  isolated  by  difficult  ways  from  Nagar  and 
from  e\erywhere  else  by  glaciers  and  the  great  moun- 
tains. What  gave  this  green  expanse  a  peculiar  aspect 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  very  mould  of  a  great 
glacier.  There  .were  its  enormous  moraines  some  500 
feet  high,  and  there  its  site  of  greater  expansion  higher 
up.  Replace  the  grass  by  an  ice  river  and  the  thing 
was  complete,  yet  no  shrunken  remnant  of  it  remained. 
It  had  all  gone  back  up  a  side  valley  and  slunk  away 
round  a  distant  corner.  Where  glaciers  are  so  vast 
their  ad\ances  and  retreats  cover  big  areas  of  groimd. 
A  couple  of  marches  farther  on  we  came  to  a  village 
served  by  many  water  mills,  one  below  another  along- 
side of  a  torrent.  Since  1892  some  glacier,  not  at  that 
time  even  \  isible,  has  advanced  and  overwhelmed  village 
and  mills  vmder  a  hundred  feet  of  ice.  Everything  is 
catastrophic  in  these  great  mountains.  Sometimes  a 
whole  hillside  falls  into  a  valley  and  dams  it  across.     A 
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lake  forms  hcliiiid  it  and  fills  to  the  brim,  then  over- 
flows and  cuts  down  the  dam.  Presently  it  bursts  and 
the  lake  is  disiharycd  at  once,  pouring  down  the  valley 
and  sweeping  away  every  village  in  its  path.  Such 
sudden  floods  have  filled  the  Indus  and  rushed  forth 
into  the  North  Indian  plain,  unexpected  there.  One 
of  them  overwhelmed  an  encamped  army  a  century  or 
two  ago  and  utterly  wiped  it  out. 

The  Himalaya  and  mountains  behind  it  are  not  like 
the  Alps,  a  relatively  settled  range.  They  are  young 
ranges,  jutting  up  in  crude  perpendicularity  into  the 
sky  and  rapidly  disintegrating  luider  the  action  of  hot 
sunshine,  cold  frost,  and  heavy  snowfalls.  In  time  the 
sharp  peaks  will  be  blunted,  the  cliffs  sloped  back,  the 
valleys  filled,  and  a  much  lower  and  more  rounded 
group  of  mountains  will  take  their  place.  Now  they 
are  in  the  early  and  dramatic  stage  of  their  existence. 
That  is  why  they  are  so  vcrj-  lofty  and  why  the  peaks 
arc  so  precipitous.  Every  mountain  in  the  Alps  can 
be  climbed.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  high  Himalayan  peak 
which  is  even  problematically  climbable.  This  is  hard 
doctrine  for  the  ordinary  Alpine  climber  who  thinks 
the  word  inaccessible  should  be  abolished  in  application 
to  mountains.  We  started  our  journey  thus  prejudiced, 
but  experience  soon  changed  our  view.  By  this  time 
we  had  begun  to  look  out  for  some  peak  of  reasonable 
size  that  seemed  worth  attempting.  Outlyers  might 
be  climbed,  but  none  of  the  great  mountains  thus  far 
beheld  offered  us  a  chance  of  success.  Moreover, 
everything  was  new  to  us,  and  we  were  utterly  at  sea 
as  to   weather   conditions.     \\V«   had    been   told   that 
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tlnougliout  suiniiRT  unbiokt-n  fine  weather  was  certain. 
This  is  true  ol"  the  \alleys,  as  exphiined  al><)ve,  hut  not 
of  the  hii^h  peaks.  They  rise  into  the  region  of  air  still 
laden  with  moisture  and  are  in  the  focus  of  constantly 
recurring  storms  of  which  the  dwellers  below  have  no 
perception.  All  they  see  is  cloud  upon  the  peaks. 
They  little  imagine  the  unchained  rage  of  the  elements 
thus  hidden.  As  these  facts  were  slowly  borne  in  upon 
us  they  added  cumulatively  to  that  sense  of  power, 
grandeur  and  mystery  which  the  first  sight  of  the  inner 
mountain  region  had  conveyed.  The  insignificance 
and  transitoriness  of  man  was  obvious  in  such  a 
presence.  If  he  had  been  in  our  place,  would  not  the 
Psalmist  have  written  :  "  When  I  behold  the  great 
mountains  in  the  day  of  their  power,  what  is  man?  " 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

I  111:  msi'AH  i'\ss 

Ol'H  (irst  meat  undertaking  was  not  to  cliinh  ti  higli 
nioimlain,  but  to  discover  and  cross  u  lon^'  snow- 
pass  which  was  l)ehcvod  to  exist.  Near  the  point  we  hud 
now  rea<'hc<l  the  snout  of  u  ureat  glacier  was  vaguely 
marked  upon  the  nia|).  Some  eighty  miles  away  in 
Baltistan  the  snout  of  another  glacier  was  likewise 
mapped.  The  two  stretched  backward  eon\ergentIy 
into  the  heart  of  the  unexplored  snow  region,  and 
tradition  asserted  that  Nagar  people  had  gone  up  one 
glacier  and  come  down  the  other  to  the  village  of 
Askoley  near  its  foot.  Such  traditions  in  the  Himalaya 
are  untrustworthy.  I  investigated  many,  equally 
firmly  believed  but  utterly  false.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  doubt  and  trejjidation  that  I  approached  the  foot  of 
the  first  glacier,  the  Hispar.  Its  huge  black,  broken 
snout  bulged  into  view,  pouring  forth  a  dirty  river  and 
continually  tumbling  rocks  into  it.  On  either  hand 
were  ranges  of  mountains  evidently  stretching  back 
far  and  straight,  but  between  them  all  was  hidden  by 
the  glacier's  own  mountainous  end. 

I  climbed  a  thousand  feet  or  so  up  the  valley  side 
to  reconnoitre.  It  was  a  dull  afternoon.  A  level  grey 
pall  of  cloud  roofcv,  in  the  ranges  high  aloft.  Coming 
out  on  a  shoulder  of  a  commanding  buttress  I  suddenly 

confronted  the  great  Hispar  glacier  and  beheld  it  in  its 
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whole  forty  miles  oi  length  at  one  glance  from  its  black, 
stone-covered  end  to  the  wide  white  pass  at  its  hca<l.  I 
think  it  was  the  most  solemn  view  I  ever  l>ehehl.  The 
valley  is  extraordinarily  straight.  Down  it  in  the 
direction  from  which  we  had  come  the  mountains 
beyond  Ilunza  were  \  isible  fifty  miles  away.  Forward, 
beyond  our  pass,  there  were  greater  mountains  peeping 
o\er  at  a  distance  from  us  of  at  least  sixty  miles.  It 
must  be  a  rare  occasion  when  one  can  stand  nearly  at  the 
l)ottom  of  a  valley  and  command  a  total  length  of  view 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles.  For  once  the  distance 
beheld  looked  its  tnie  dimensions.  I  should  have 
guessed  it  at  that  without  the  map  to  help.  Backward 
one  glanced  ;  it  was  forward  that  one  gazed,  not  merely 
because  fate  lay  in  that  direction,  but  overwhelmed  by 
the  rapture  of  the  scene.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  highway 
into  another  world  with  wliich  man  had  nothing  to  do. 
It  might  lead  into  a  land  of  dragons,  or  giants,  or 
ghosts.  The  very  thought  of  man  vanished  in  such 
surroundings,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  animal  life. 
The  view  was  like  seen  music.  Nowhere  was  there  a 
bright  patch  of  simshine.  The  lower  half  of  the  glacier 
was  densely  blanketed  over  .with  stones,  grey,  brown, 
or  black.  The  vast  snowfields  beyond  were  all  a  pallid 
grey.  Nothing  glittered.  Silence  was  only  broken  by 
a  faint  hum  of  moving  waters.  No  stone  stirred.  No 
avalanche  fell.  All  appeared  still  as  death,  and  I  sat 
motionless  an  hour  or  more  and  felt  as  though  time  had 
ceased. 

On  July  11  wc  started  up  the  great  glacier.     Three 
davs  later  we  sent  half  our  caravan  southward  over  the 
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Xushik  Pass  to  meet  us  at  Askolcy.     On  July  IH  our 
main  caravan  rcachtd  Iht  suuiinit  of  the  Ilispar  Puss 
(17,0.50  I'tTt).     The  journey  had  been  dilFinilt  for  laden 
coolies,  hut  uc  had  no  casuallies  and  no  desertions.  T»'c 
actual  col  was  beyond  a  vast  inclined  plain  of  snow,  and 
it  seemed  long  before  uc  could  look  over  the  other  side 
anil  estimate  our  chances  of  descent.     At  last  the  fore- 
ground   fell    away    and    the    unknown    was    revealed. 
Another  wonderful  and  wholly  novel  kind  of  view  smote 
upon  our  vision.     What  we  beheld  was  a  j^'reat  flat  lake 
of  snow,  surroimded  and  etubayed  by  mountains  all  of 
snow  and  rock.     There  was  not  a  patch  of  grass-alp 
anywhere  visible,  nothing  but  the  elemental  skeleton 
of  the  world.     Arms  of  the  lake   reaclied   back  into 
recesses  between  capes  and   buttresses  of  the  peaks; 
and  branches  vanished  behind  corner.,  but   the  visible 
extent  was   wide  enough.     To  our  dismay  no  outlet 
was  visible.     Heason  told  us  that  one  must  exist,  but 
the  eye  could  not  discover  it,  though  we  guessed  where 
it  might  be. 

Before  actu:dly  reaching  the  pass  I  had  halted  awhile 
t(.  survey  for  the  last  time  the  \alley  and  glacier  wc  had 
mounted.  What  a  glorious  view  it  was!  The  snow- 
field,  cut  across  by  the  cur\ed  outlines  of  deep  crevasses, 
slh.wing  near  their  lips  just  a  suggestion  of  blue, 
dropped  steeply  away  from  our  feet,  leaving  for  fore- 
ground a  single  tower  of  ice  fringed  with  icicles  and 
tinted  blue  on  its  steepest  face.  From  the  foot  of  the 
first  slope  the  glacier  swept  grandly  away  in  the  grace- 
fullest  curves,  turning  one  jutting  headland  after 
another  and  then  putting  on  its  dark  cloak  of  moraine 
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and  \anisLing  hcntalh  it.  (^w  cither  hand  .was  a  loriK 
line  of  i  (aks,  stiitchinij:  arms  down  to  the  Khicicr  an<l 
rtarinjijf  rut;i(id  en  Is  proudly  alolt.  The  sky  was  cUar 
and  calm.  Thcrv  was  not  a  movement  in  the  air.  Far 
ofT  one  liny  cloud,  ah)ne  lu  the  blue,  floated  motionless. 
The  mountain  a\enue  hence  beheld  draws  its  long 
IvTi^lh  away  I'or  a  hundred  nulcs. 

On  all  I  his  we  turned  otn-  lacks.  A  lew  paces  down 
the  sic  beyond  the  col  Nauar,  Ilunza,  and  the  Uispar 
glacier  were  utterly  hidden.  Little  cared  we.  The 
watershed  was  passed ;  we  were  desccndinjf  into  Bal- 
tistan,  to  Us  unknown,  and  the  entry  to  it  was  invested 
with  a  niaKuilicence  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
scenery  in  the  world.  Arri\  ed  on  the  floor  of  the  snow- 
lake,  its  wide  gateway  of  disi  liarge  was  soon  revealed 
to  us.  The  rocky  arm  of  a  peak  thnist  forth  had  hidden 
it  from  abo\e ;  once  round  the  end  of  the  arm  we  could 
look  straight  down  another  gl  icier,  wider  than  the 
Hispar  and  as  long,  like  it  also  Icad'ng  majestically 
to  inhabited  regions.  It  is  tailed  tue  Biafo,  and 
debouches  in  the  Braldu  valley  near  Askoley.  We 
camped  beside  the  portal  of  the  kc  and  next  day 
adventured  away  out  upon  its  surface.  The  immense 
width  of  the  snowlield  could  only  be  grasped  by  walking 
over  it.  The  surface  had  but  an  imperceptible  inclina- 
tion. It  was  unbroken  by  rift  or  erevasse  and 
unspotted  by  rock  or  dust.  The  snow  that  melted  in 
the  hot  sunshine  o!  the  day  saturated  the  surface  and 
made  it  a  wet  sponge  into  which  we  sank  almost  to 
the  knee.  As  the  foot  w;i  withdrawn  the  hole  left  by 
the  leg  instantly  lilled  with  ice-cold  ^  .iter.     \Ve  waded 
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thus  hour  iillcr  luuir  in  intense  iliscnnifoit,  as  five  years 
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•snow-slush  on  the  ylaciers  ,,r  Spitshercen.     I  have  only 
cneountered  a  hke  unpleasant  cx|)erien(e  in  the  Alps 
at  one  place     out  on  the  Mat  area  where  the  three  Rpent 
hranehes  oj'  the  AU  tseh  wliuier  meet  near  the  Coneordia 
hut.     The  wide  level  snowlitld  of  the  Rial'o  at  the  outlet 
of  the  snow-lake  is  floor  to  a  glorious  avenue  of  peaks. 
They  rise  on  |,„th  sides  of  the  glacier  for  some  fifteen 
miles,  one  beyond  another,  a  series  of  spires,  needle 
sharp,  walled  al)out  with  preeipiees  on  which  no  snow 
can  rest,  and  se|>arated  from  one  another  by  broken 
eo«/o(V,s-,   wherein  tottering  masses  of  snow  are  for  a 
while  arrested  till  each  in  turn  is  dislodged  and  falls 
with  an  overwhelming  erash  on  the  slopes  far  below. 
The  aiguilles  of  C'hamonix  possess  an  impetuosity  of 
outline  that  impresses  every  speetator,  but  these  Braldu 
pikes  outjut   them   in   steepness,  outnuml)er  them  a 
hundred,   perhaps  a   thousandfold    in   multitude,  and 
outreaeh  them  in  size.     The  highest  of  them  flings  its 
daring  summit  more  than  i>.'{,000  feet  into  the  air  and 
looks  abroad  over  a  field  of  mountains  unsurpassed  in 
the  world  for  grandeur.     I  named  this  peak  the  Ogre. 
Another  party  that  some  years  later  followed  my  foot- 
steps in  the  reverse  direction  discourteously  tried  to 
alter  the  name  to—  I  forget  what ! 

Ry  great  good  luck  we  were  blessed  evening  after 
evening  with  beautiful  sunsets,  no  two  alike,  but  all 
glorious.  The  valley  trended  toward  the  south-east  so 
that  the  mountain  wall  alongside  and  the  peaks  that 
closed  the  vista  at  the  glacier's  end  were  dyed  with  the 
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rfriilyciicc  of  the  foundering  s\in.  On  one  orension  a 
hreiikinK  wave  of  clond  diiled  over  nil  the  hatllmirnts 
of  the  Oure's  rid^e,  when  rocks  and  mist  were  like 
molten  «old.  Presently  the  Kulf  of  the  valley  was 
inundated  with  purple,  while  the  mountains  rising  at 
its  end,  l)arre(l  with  beds  of  cloud,  were  urey  auainst  a 
sky  of  incredilile  hlue  which  melted  liiglier  up  to  rtd 
and  faded  into  u  violet  zenith. 

The  glacier  remained  of  purest  ice  for  more  than 
half  its  length.  Crevasses  and  moulins  penetrating  its 
Md)stancc  shinuuercd  to  their  depths  with  all  tones  of 
transparent  blue.  Hluc  also  were  the  beds  of  the  sur- 
face streams  that  often  wandered  long  distances  be- 
tween high  iec-banks  before  plunging  thunderously 
out  of  sight.  Somewhat  more  than  half-.way  down 
conditions  changed.  The  \allcy  narrowed  and  the 
slope  steepened.  The  compressed  iee  was  wedged  up 
in  longitudinal  ridges,  thinning  into  walls,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  surface  undulated  in  transverse 
waves  which  steadily  increased  in  size  as  we  advanced, 
presenting  steep  fronts  upstream  and  long  slopes 
downward.  Moraines  now  invaded  more  and  more  of 
the  surface  till  only  the  walls  of  compression  stood  up 
out  of  the  stone-covering;  crevasses  became  impedi- 
ments; glacier  tables  multiplied  Hke  a  field  of  giant 
mushrooms.  We  were  driven  from  the  glacier  to  the 
bunk  and  from  the  bank  to  the  glacier.  Streams  had 
to  be  waded.  Minor  difficulties  multiplied.  The  last 
day  we  struggled  over  a  huge  moraine  that  buried  the 
glacier  under  a  great  depth  of  unstable  debris,  large 
and  .small.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  leave  this  laborious 
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area  l)chind  'avA  to  tread  at  last  the  floor  of  the  I^raldu 
\alky  where  iJiafo's  ri\er  presently  joined  that  which 
discharges    the   drainage   of   the   huge   basins   of   the 
Baltoro  and  Punniah  glaciers.     A  fe  •  miles'  .walking 
and  a  scramble  o\er  a  clilt",  wJiose  base  is  washed  by 
the  broad  and  raging  torrent,  brought  us  to  a  shady 
camping-ground   in  the  recondite  valley  of  Askolcy. 
In    years    to    come,    if    ever    this    mountain    group, 
supremely  magnificent  among  all  the  mountain  groups 
in  the  world,  is  made  accessible  to  the  travelling  public, 
Askolcy  will  be  its  Zerinatt.     I,  for  one,  hope  that  it 
may  long  be  spared  that  fate.     Now  it  is  only  accessible 
with  extreme  difficulty  by  any  route,  as  all  the  valleys 
that  lead  to  it  are  gorges  and  all  the  passes  that  avoid 
them  are  high  and  not  easy. 

I'^lexen   <lays    had    been    spent    halting    beside    or 
dcscouling  the  Hiafo  from  the  pass  to  Askolcy.     So 
far  as  mere  walking  was  concerned  the  expedition  could 
lia\c  been  accomplished  in  two  days,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  advance  at  all,  to  tear  oneself  away  from  the 
supreme  splendours  of  this  incomi)arable  region.     The 
scenery  of  the  llispar  possesses  imposing  amplitude; 
its  attendant  mountains,  very  lofty,  stand  each  at  the 
Ik.hI  of  a  side  glacier  of  some  length  tributary  to  the 
main   iee-ri\er.     Rut  the  peaks  of  Biafo  on  the  east 
side  rise   fairly  plumb  at  the  glacier's  edge  and  are 
besides  of  a  more  precipitous  character  and  fringed 
aloft     with    uncounted    spires.     Hispar    might    have 
seemed  tame  after  Riafo.     As  I  look  back  upon  some 
thirty  sea-ons  of  clitubing  in  varioiis  parts  of  the  world 
f  can   remcmljtr  none  which  produced  upon  me  the 
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ahidinir  impix-.sioii  that  I  carried  away  from  the  Uiafo 
\allcy.     'I'he     days     spent     there     were     enchanted, 
lloniance  ahnost   became  a  reality.     The  gods  were 
\ery  neai-  at  hand.     Wc  touched  as  it  were  the  skirts 
of    their    garments,     ^et    even    at    the    cuhninating 
moments  of   these    strenuous    dream-days    there   still 
lingered    the   sense   of   incompleteness,   of  something 
lacking.     The  secret  was  almost  disclosed,  but  never 
(juitc,  the  veil  ne\er  entirely  withdrawn.     Alas!     The 
Vcdic  poet  was  eternally  right;  "  Ilim  that  created 
these  things  thou  shalt  never  know.     Something  else 
stands  between  thee  and  Ilim.     Enveloped  in  mist  and 
with   faltering  voice  the  poet  moves  along,  rejoicing 
ui  life."     \W  did  indeed  rejoice  in  life  in  enviable 
fullness,   but  the  heavenly   xision   remained  always  a 
little  misty,  and  words  failed  me  then  and  fail  me  now 
to  tell  the  hmidredth  part  of  the  glories  I  beheld,  or 
the  millionth  i)art  of  those  that  clear  eyes  and  a  heart 
perfectly  attuned  might  have  comprehended.     Some- 
thing else  was  always  there  standing  between  me  and 
Him.     Must  it  ever  be  so.?     Is  the  veil  never  to  be 
rent?     Is  the  Land  of  Romance  always  just  bevond, 
,iust  willnn  the  door  over  whose  threshold  we  can  never 
step?     Such,    apparently,    are   the   limitations   of  the 
hvn.nr;  but  for  this  once,  at  lea,t,  I  stood  dose  to  the 
threshold  with  the  door  ajar. 
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IIIF,     lUMORO 


ON  July  .*]!  wc  quitted  Askolcy  to  explore  the  Baltoro 
glacier  and  to  search  for  and  clinib  sonte  high  peak 
near  its  head.  We  were  hack  again  on  September  5. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  .supi)lies  had  to  be 
carried  \\ith  us  on  the  backs  of  coolies  over  ground 
almost  continuously  difficult  and  always  laborious. 
Askoley  is  10,300  feet  above  sea-level.  Our  highest 
camp  was  approximately  at  20,000  feet.  The  distance 
as  the  crow  Hies  between  the  village  and  the  farthest 
pt)int  reached  is  about  fifty  miles. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Baltoro  glacier  was  not 
entirely  unknown.  It  had  been  traversed  by  Godwin- 
Austen  and  by  Yoimghusband.  I  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  long  talks  with  both  and  knew  pretty  well  the 
kind  of  work  awaiting  us.  The  bandohast  or  organisa- 
tion of  supplies  was  complicated,  involving  much  detail. 
Arrangements  made  worked  so  well  that  even  the  mails 
were  delivered  regularly  at  our  camp  up  to  a  height  of 
1S,000  feet.  We  drove  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  to  the 
last  grass,  whence  coolies  day  by  day  brought  milk, 
fresh  butter,  meat  and  fuel  to  wherever  our  tents  were 
pitched.  Net  a  single  casualty  occurred  to  any  of  them 
during  the  whole  expe<lition. 

The  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier  took  four  days 
and  in\()lvcd  many  didiculties.     The  sheejj  and  goats 
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and  all  the  loads,  10.3  in  number,  had  tc.  be  carried 
over  a  crazy  rope-bridgc-a  very  slow  process  when  only 
one  man  could  be  allowed  on  it  at  a  time.     There  were 
also  several  streams  to  be  waded,  rushing  torrents  .with 
beds  oi  rolling  rocks.     One  was  only  just  fordable  bv 
the  a.d  of  a  rope  stretched  across  for  support  against 
the  wcght  of  water.     It  .was  an  insignificant  brook 
when  we  camped  near  its  bank  one  cNening  and  might 
have  been  crossed  with  utmost  ease,  but  during  the 
night  a  glacier-lake  must  have  burst  and  flooded  it   for 
m  the  morning  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide 
and  ,n  places  over  waist-deep.     The  crossing  filled  five 
hours  uith  hard  work.     Not  long  after  it  had  been 
sately  accomplished  the  torrent  ran  drv !     The  valley 
traversed  was  mainly  a  desert  with  an  oasis  or  two 
apparently  once  cultivated.     There  was  also  the  aban^ 
doned  sett  ement  of  gold-washers.     When  the  snout 
oi  the  Ualtoro  glacier  ai,peared  it  proved  to  be  larger 
e^•en  than  those  of  Biafo  and  Hispar  and  covered  by 
a  more  mountainous  load  of  moraine  than  either.    Fali; 
of  ice  from  the  end  into  the  issuing  torrent  were  almost 
arctic  in  s./e  and  made  camping  near  the  river  bank 
dangerous,  for  the  waves  of  the  splashes  washed  up  to 
a  height  oi  ten  feet  or  more,  and  one  of  them  nearly 
earned  the  Gurkhas*  tent  away. 

The  seener>'  was  not  striking  till  the  glacier  was 

reached ;  I  even  called  the  Braldu  vallcv  in  this  part 

",?  y.     Some  peaks  of  notable  form  stand  as  doorposts 

..the  world  of  ice  where  it  is  entered,  but  it  w.as  not 

.11  ue  had  advanced  a  few  days'  journey  up  the  glacier 

that  Its   wonders  began    to   be   revealed.     The    route 
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tra\crs(.(l  during  the  first  two  marches  led  along  a 
monstrous  trough  with  cliffs  on  one  hand  and  craggy 
slopes  and  ridges  on  the  other.  These  were  the  knees 
of  greater  moimtains  and  hid  all  the  higher  and  nobler 
parts  I'rotn  our  sight.  After  the  second  day  the  glacier 
widened  and  the  giant  peaks  began  to  be  revealed. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  surroundings  of  the  basin 
of  the  Baltoro  arc  in  fact  the  most  stupendous  in  the 
world.  Gaurisankar  (Everest)  alone  is  higher  than 
K.'J.,  Kinchinjanga  almost  as  high,  but  l)oth  consider- 
ably surpass  their  neighbours  in  altitude,  whereas  K.2. 
is  only  one  of  a  group  of  vast  peaks  whose  average 
height  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  assem- 
blage of  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  K.2., 
the  Broad  Peak,  Gushcrbrum,  the  Hidden  Peak,  and 
Mashcrbrum  are  all  mountains  of  from  20,000  to  28,000 
feet.  Their  satellites  over  28,000  feet  high  are  too 
numerous  to  be  counted.  All  these  peaks  rise  from 
the  Baltoro  glacier  and  are  visible  from  its  higher 
reaches.  The  broad  simplicity  of  the  Hispar  and  the 
trenchlike  grandeur  of  Biafo  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  upper  Baltoro, 
but  that  is  only  disclosed  gradually  and  after  days  of 
toilsome  struggle.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  chanced  to  take  them  in  the  best  order.  Had  the 
Baltoro  come  first  perhaps  the  other  two  would  have 
l)cen  less  impressive. 

I  forget  during  how  many  marches  we  toiled  over 
the  monstrous  moraine  covering  or  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  glacier.  Could  we  have  seen  over  the  bulging 
centre  to  the  left  side  we  should  have  discovered  the 
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niuch  easier  way  there  which  we  used  in  our  desecnt. 
We  liad  to  take  things  us  they  eanu-.     Nothing  exceeds 
in  toilsonieness  such  ground.     The  reeks  lying  about 
were  hirge  and  all  were  loose,   they  were  piled   into 
mounds   or   waves.     We   must  always    be  going  up 
or  down.     There  were  quantities  of  lakes  on  the  ice 
to  be  circumvented  and  glacier  streams  with  vertical 
ice-banks   to    be    crossed.     \'ou    cannot    wade    these 
streams,  for  their  floor  is  smooth  ice  and  the  current 
would   instantly   sweep    you   away   on    such   slippery 
tootmg.     You  must  travel  alongside  till  you  find  an 
overhanging  place  that  can  be  jumped.     This  makes 
the  route  tantalisingly  circuitous.     You  are  frequently 
forced  to  go  in  an  undesired  direction,  it  may  be  a  mile 
out  of  your  way— a  serious  mutter  when  a  whole  day's 
march  for  coolies  over  such  ground  may  not  be  more 
than  three  miles. 

ABout  twenty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  we 
n»ade  a  couple  of  expeditions  up  its  north  bank  to  a 
peak  and  a  saddle  each  over  18,000  feet  high,  relatively 
triHins    clc\ations    amid    such    surroundings.     K.2.'s 
sunuuit   was   still   sonic    10,000  feet  higher,   rising  as 
much  aboxe  us  as  Monte  Rosa  above  Zermatl.       The 
purpose  of  these  climbs  was  to  reconnoitre  K.I.'     but 
they  revealed  only  its  summit  heaving  above  an  inter- 
vening ridgc.     Wc   were  not,   however,   unrewanlcd, 
for  we  could  at  last  look  up  and  down  the  huge  glacier 
and  across  it  to  the  wide  and  splendid  north  face  of 
Masherbrum.     Thus     displayed,     that     mountain     is 
pcrhap.  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  and  the  most  uncom- 
pronnsmgly     inaccessible.       Imagine    a     snow-draped 
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pyriiiiiid  liki-  the  W'cisshorn  lifted  far  aloft  on  a  wide- 
spreading  fcMindation  of  splintered  buttresses  fringed 
with  rows  of  aiguilles,  large  and  small,  in  countless 
nuiltiliide.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  arc  grooved  like 
corduroy  with  avalanche  tracks.  Between  the  ridges 
are  hanging  glaciers,  and  larger  glacier  arms  deeply 
penetrate  the  mass,  'liie  ridges  are  all  parallel  and  of 
like  uiiH'cfully  curved  outline.  One  beyond  another 
they  sweep  down  to  the  Baltoro  and  form  a  perfect 
composition  like  the  feathers  of  an  eagle's  extended 
wing.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  mountain 
architecture .  a  natural  composition,  almost  resembling 
an  artistic  creation.  Tlie  immense  sweep  of  the 
gliu  ier,  hence  visible  from  its  foot  to  the  monumental 
Golden  Tiirone  at  its  head,  bound  all  the  parts  of  half 
the  panorama  together. 

Below  us  tin-  glacier's  whole  twenty  miles  was  stone- 
covered  ;  farther  up  the  white  ice  appeared  and  swept 
hack  lo  the  spDlless  /('rt's  that  rose  to  the  skyline. 
AnoLiier  day's  march  would  carry  us  to  a  broad  open 
space  almost  at  our  feet  where  the  three  greatest 
branches  of  the  glacier  joined ;  one  passing  round  a 
corner  to  the  left  would  lead  straight  to  K.2. ;  another 
lip  which  we  looked  was  closed  by  the  (iolden  Throne  ; 
the  third  disappeared  on  the  right  behind  a  notable 
double-sunimited  mountain  shaped  like  a  mitre.  The 
Golden  Thro!ie  was  the  gn  at  discovery  of  the  day — a 
broad  and  riMmdrd  |Kak  with  a  glacier  in  its  bosom, 
v.hicli  (li'^chargcd  in  avalanches  over  a  mighty  ice-cHfT. 
It  looked  like  o  mountain  that  might  be  climbed,  ffivrn 
time  c'l'Mi'^h.    Next  to  it  wns  a  graceful  white  pyramid. 
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the    Uiidc,    obviously    possible   of   access    under   suit- 
able conditions  of  time  and  weather.     The  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi  many  years  hiter  made  on  it  his  notable 
ascent.     Nearer  at  hand  stood  the  chisel-like  head  of 
Kiant  Gusherbmm— an  enormous  cUff,   brightly  col- 
oured- and  farther  round  the  wide  and  rather  confused 
mass  of  the  Rroad  Peak,  now  (like  the  Golden  Throne 
and  the  Uride)  for  the  tirst  time  beheld  and  named. 
We  spent  a  memorable  hour  and  more  in  sight  of  this 
panorama,   monstrously   magnificeii. .     It   was  a   kind 
of  (iornergrat  view  doubled  in  scale.     The  peaks  beheld 
from  the  Swiss  view-point  rise  from  8,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  it.     Those  in  sight  from  Crystal  Peak  surpass  it 
by  from  <!,000  to  10,000  feet  and  are  of  incomparably 
more  striking  architecture. 

Next  day  we  camped  at  the  meeting-place  of  the 
branches  and  there  sat  out  a  period  of  storm  and  heavy 
snowfall.     When  the  clouds  at  length  cleared  away 
behold  the  majesty  of  K.2.  ainmst  tcx)  brilliant  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  in  its  mantle  of  sunlit  white !     It  was 
clear  from  base  to  summit,  a  broad  and  heavy  mass, 
four-faced  and  four-ridged   like  the  Great   Pyramid, 
inaccessible  by  any  route  that  we  could  see,  and,  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  impregnable  also  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  an  imposing  mountain,  inferior  for  beauty  of  form 
to  several  neighbours,  but  indubitably  grand  and  well 
set  at  the  head  of  its  own  special  glacier,  which  great 
rock  walls  confine  and  frame.     Here  for  mc  the  glory 
of   this    transcendent    scenery    culminated.     The    im- 
pression had  been  cumulative  from  day  to  day.     W'e 
had  matched  along  the  whole  base  of  Masherbrum  and 
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beheld  it  from  hclow  and  from  above  l)eforc  w;-  ould 
realise  the  seale  upon  which  it  is  built.  We  had  ;^hted 
Gusherbruni  from  afar  and  were  now  cneam[)C(l  at  the 
foot  of  that  hijrh-soaring  eliff  whicii  is  like  the  facade 
of  an  incredible  cathedral.  Each  arm  of  the  glaciers 
here  uniting  was  about  two  miles  wide.  Kverj'thing 
was  gigantic.  Our  eyes  had  adjusted  themselves  to 
new  units  of  measurement  and  could  sec  things  as  they 
actually  were.  For  me  those  were  great  days — days  of 
high  romance.  Wonder  pervaded  them.  Dawn,  noon 
and  eve — the  frosty  starlit  night,  storm,  sunshine,  and 
all  the  progress  of  the  hours  were  laden  with  a  felt 
significance.  The  materials  and  forces  of  the  world 
about  me  were  not  new,  but  they  were  unfamiliarly 
manifested.  The  universe  posed  the  same  old  questions 
but  with  novel  emphasis.  The  solution  of  the  riddle, 
alas  I  was  as  far  away  as  ever. 

O  Nature's  plory,   Nature's  youth, 

Perfected  sempiternal  whole  ! 
And  is  the  World's  in  very  truth 

An  iinpercipient  Soul  ? 
Or  doth  that  Spirit,  past  our  ken. 
Live  a  profounder  life  than  men, 
Await   our   passing  days,   and   thus 
In  secret  places  call  to  us  ? 

Beneath  sunny  skies  we  advanced  to  the  base  of 
the  (iolden  Throne  and  there  romance  began  to  fade. 
We  fought  a  way  np  a  great  icc-i'all  that  impeded  access 
to  the  highest  snow-field.  We  outweathcred  another 
terrible  storm.  We  camped  in  blasting  heat  by  day 
and  bitter  cold  by  night  at  the  foot  of  our  mountain  ; 
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then  Forced  the  camp  yet  farther  up  it  and  finally 
essayed  the  peak.  It  was  a  fine  climb  up  a  steep  snow- 
slope  to  an  axclc  ot'  ice  and  rock,  and  along  that,  over 
one  peak  after  another,  till  we  found  the  ridge  cut 
through  by  a  deep  depression  and  the  actual  moimtain 
rising  over  1,000  feet  above  and  beyond,  for  us  hope- 
lessly virgin.  The  highest  point  we  passed  over  was 
named  Pioneer  I'cak.  Its  elevation  as  measured  by 
our  barometer  was  some  22,()00  feet,  but  when  I  used 
the  same  instrument  in  the  Andes  I  had  reason  to  doubt 
its  reliability.  IJad  weather  prevented  a  trigono- 
metrical measurement.  The  views  in  these  upper 
regions,  except  in  so  far  as  they  conmianded  very  dis- 
tant prospects,  did  not  differ  in  character  from  those 
beheld  about  the  high  n(xcs  of  any  mountain  range. 
They  were  of  the  conunon  snowy  type.  The  rocky 
giants  were  hidden  behind  less  imposing  walls  and 
ridges.  \\'e  merely  saw  larger  extensions  of  snow- 
field  and  bigger  mounds,  ridges,  and  pyramids  of  snow- 
rising  out  of  them.  There  was  little  that  was  unusual 
in  the  glacial  features  which,  high  aloft,  are  the  same 
all  the  world  over.  Romance,  I  suppose,  was  vanishing. 
Exaltation  of  heart  was  wearing  out.  I  turned  to 
descend,  chastened  in  spirit  though  enriched  jvith 
memories  and  experiences  well  worth  the  appalling 
labour  by  which  they  had  been  won. 

The  descent  was  not  devoid  of  excitement.  We 
had  remained  on  the  summit  till  after  4  p.m.,  and  the 
sun  was  due  to  set  about  six  l, 'clock.  It  was  impossible 
to  advance  very  quickly  along  the  narrow  arcic,  but  we 
were  urgent  in  haste  till  one  of  the  Gurkhas  slipped  out 
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ol'  liis  steps  and  shot  violently  <lo\vn  the  iee-slope  on 
the  left.  The  roi)e  held  and  sived  him  from  being 
dashed  to  pieces  over  a  prc(ipie<  some  distance  below. 
Sunset  colours  painted  the  sky  and  the  distant  landscape 
of  range  beyond  mountain  range  that  opened  before  us 
along  the  axHc.  Xight  was  near  when  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  ridge  could  be  quitted  lor  the  snow- 
slope.  At  its  foot  was  the  glimmer  of  a  candle  in  our 
tent.  Darkness  had  already  filled  the  glacier  valley 
and  frost  glazed  the  snow.  We  sat  down  on  the  hard 
polished  surface  and  let  ourselves  slide.  It  was  the 
fastest  glissade  I  ever  experienced.  \Vc  had  to  chance 
the  bergschrund.  All  shot  (ncr  it  without  a  hitch,  but 
that  flight  in  the  gloom  when  the  yet  blacker  cavern 
gaped  beneath  us,  was  a  high  experience. 

^  Of  the  return  journey  to  Askoley  little  need  be  said. 
We  had  mounted  by  the  right  side  of  the  glacier ;  we 
descended  along  the  left,  finding  easier  going,  better 
camping  grounds,  and  helped  by  more  willing  coolies. 
Had  these  latter  been  properiy  shod,  as  were  those 
employed  by  our  successors,  taught  by  our  experience, 
we  should  not  ha\  e  wasted  much  time  upon  a  peak,  but 
tried  to  force  a  \\ay  o\er  some  pass  at  the  head  of  the 
great  glacier.  Later  exploration  from  the  other  side 
has  failed  as  yet  to  reveal  the  situation  of  a  practicable 
breach.  If  one  could  be  found  it  would  be  the  grandest 
conceivable  pass  in  the  worid,  for  no  other  can  lead 
through  a  group  of  mountains  comparable  to  these  in 
si/e  and  })oldncss  of  uplift.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  return 
by  the  way  of  our  coming  and  in  due  season  were  again 
encamped  in   tlie  bagh  of  Askoley  with  our  work  of 
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cxi)loration  finished.  A  few  other  parties,  notably  the 
Duke  of  the  Abnizzi's,  have  followed  in  our  steps  and 
advanced  what  we  began.  They  have  included  more 
and  better  equipped  experts,  for  all  the  surveying, 
l)hotographing,  and  other  scientific  work  of  my  expedi- 
tion was  done  by  me  alone.  Sella  has  photographed 
the  wonderful  views;  skilful  surveyors  have  corrected 
and  enlarged  the  map.  Other  travellers  in  years  to 
come  will  make  the  same  pilgrimage.  All  alike  when 
they  return  to  the  abodes  of  men  will  tell  the  same 
story  :  •'  Lo !  the  half  was  not  told  us !  "  It  must  be 
so;  for  not  the  half— not  even  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  truth  can  be  conveyed  in  words  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  with  their  eyes  the  wonders  of  the  Baltoro. 

The  journey  from  Askoley  back  to  the  Indus  valley 
at  Skardo  was  over  well-mapped  ground  and  along 
fertile  and  populous  valleys,  after  the  Skoro  Pass 
immediately  over  against  Askoley  had  been  left  behind. 
It  is  always  a  delightful  experience  to  come  from  the 
heights  back  to  the  rich  vegetation  of  a  valley  well 
watered  and  warmed.  That,  I  suppose,  is  why  the 
Shigar  valley  lingers  in  my  memory  as  so  pleasant  a 
region.  In  the  remote  age  of  greatest  glacial  extent 
it  was  the  bed  of  an  ice-river  so  vast  that  Biafo,  I'unmah 
and  Baltoro  were  insignificant  branches  of  its  highest 
level,  and  the  ice  filled  them  3,000  feet  or  so  deeper  than 
it  fills  them  now.  That  is  why  the  traces  of  glacier  action 
down  to  the  Indus  are  on  so  large  and  emphatic  a 
scale,  the  old  moraines  being  like  ranges  of  hills  rather 
Hum  banks  of  debris.  I  noticed  these  phenomena  in 
a  detached  fashion.     They  were  none  of  mv  business 
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to  record.  I  was  on  the  home  jaunt,  no  longer  an 
explorer  but  a  traveller,  I'rec  to  enjoy  myself,  with 
instnuuents  finally  packed  up  and  i)ut  away.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  to  co\er  the  ground  in  the  pleasantest 
fashion  that  oficred  and  as  quickly  as  might  be. 

It  was  possible  to  float  down  the  river  from  Shigar 
to  Skardo  on  a  native  raft  of  peculiar  construction,  a 
kind  employed  on  the  Tigris  by  ancient  Assyrians  and 
probably  thousands  of  years  before  them.     Ours  was 
fashioned  out  of  a  score  and  a  half  of  shcci)skins  blown 
up  into  bladders  and  tied  beneath  a  large  hurdle  or 
framework  of  poles.  The  whole  affair  was  of  the  craziest 
kind.     Each  skin  protruded  through  the  floor  a  pathetic 
leg  by  which  it  could  be  reinflated,  for  all  the  skins 
leaked,  not  being  tied  with  cord  or  string  but  with  bits 
of  tough  grass  or  fresh  willow  bark.     One  man  had  to 
blow  at  them  all  the  time.     The  oars  were  just  raw 
poles,    approximately    straight.     The    navigation    em- 
ployed five  men.     We  five  passengers  squatted  in  a  row 
down  the  middle,  leaving  the  sides  free  for  the  boatmen. 
When  the  thing  was  ready  it  was  lifted  into  the  water, 
and  away  it  floated  on  the  raging  torrent.     The  voyage 
was  uncomfortable  but  exciting.     The  current  raced. 
There  were  rows  of  great  waves ;  there  were  rapids  and 
huge  outstanding  rocks.     By  poling  and  rowing  these 
perils  were  avoided,  often,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  narrow 
shave.     At  every  turn  some  danger  hove  in  sight  which 
seemed  likely  to  engulf  us,  but  we  always  just  slipped 
by.    The  banks  rushed  past.    Water  leapt  and  splashed 
around  and  spurted  up  from  below  between  the  skins. 
The  raging  torrent  shouted.     There  were  likevv  ise  calm 
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stretches.  The  sun  was  hot,  the  sky  bright  with  clouds 
against  the  hhic,  the  air  fresh,  and  the  water  ahnost 
ice-cold.  Mile  after  mile  we  urged  along,  becoming 
callous  with  experience.  The  confluence  with  the  Indus 
was  reached,  the  great  river  crossed,  and  we  landed 
safely  on  its  left  bank  below  Skardo.  Thus  ended  the 
adventurous  part  of  our  Indian  journey  in  a  rapture 
of  wild  movement  and  novel  emotion. 
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WK  left  Skarclo  on  September  18  and  reached 
Srinagar  on  Oftoher  11.  Tlie  intervening  month 
was  spent  in  joxirneyings  round  by  I-eh,  where  I  had 
business  in  eonncction  with  my  instruments.  Both 
Skardo  and  Leh  arc  on  the  Indus,  separated  from  one 
another  as  the  crow  flics  l)y  about  l.')()  miles.  The  first 
and  last  thirds  of  the  route  lie  along  the  great  river,  but 
the  middle  third  avoids  a  difficult  gorge  by  circling  round 
among  the  hill.-,  to  the  south  through  the  large  village 
of  Kargil  and  over  the  Namika  and  Fotu  passes.  Leh 
is  the  capital  of  I.adakh.  and  Ijadakh,  though 
politically  miited  to  Kashmir,  is  geographically, 
anthropologiially,  and  in  religion  part  of  Til)ct.  When, 
by  this  route,  Kargil  has  been  left  behind  the  traveller 
quits  the  MonIcui  world  and  enters  that  of  Buddhism. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  up  the  Indus  valley 
can  be  briefly  dismissed.  It  led  along  a  reasonably 
good  hill  road,  on  which  one  could  intermittently  ride 
though  the  baggage  still  had  to  be  carried  by  coolies. 
From  Skardo  we  sent  off  all  except  twenty  loads  to 
await  me  at  Srinagar.  Thus  lightened,  and  with  a 
much  reduced  party,  we  set  forward  on  our  way.  We 
had  now  left  the  great  mountains  behind.  From  the 
trough  of  the  Indus  jKrpetual  snow  was  seldom  seen, 

but  only  a  few  beds  and  the  powdering  of  the  heights 
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after  ciuli  stonn.  The  valley  itself,  not  \  eneoni- 
I)as.siIl^  hills,  ,\vas  the  daily  entcrtaiiiinent.  It  was 
sullieieiitly  interesting.  Its  twists  and  bends  changed 
the  outlook  eontinnally.  Tliere  was  always  a  eorner 
ahead  to  stimulate  expectaney  and  often  to  reward  it 
with  some  seenie  surprise.  The  path  was  seldom  level. 
If  for  half  a  mile  it  followed  the  river  bank  it  was  sure 
to  be  foreed  by  some  intruding  clili"  or  \Kiyx'i  to  climb, 
it  might  be,  a  thousand  feet  over  it.  The  ascent  might 
bo  followed  by  a  mile  or  two  along  some  shelf  of  the 
hill  ,  commanding  wider  vistas,  then  we  must  plunge 
again  by  rude  zigzags  or  down  a  breakneck,  rocky 
staircase  to  the  depths,  only  to  mount  once  more. 
There  wa^  a  monotony  of  bare  grandeur  about  our 
valley  with  its  great  mountain  sides,  all  of  one  kind, 
its  succession  of  precipices,  its  steep  stcne  slopes  and 
side  gullies,  its  wilderness  of  jagged  fallen  rocks,  and 
the  booming  river  sweeping  along  below  in  changeless 
dignity.  Here  and  there  by  the  margin  of  its  spring- 
time flood-level  a  green  pool  of  water  might  lurk 
under  some  cliff.  Such  gems  of  bright  colour  were 
raro  in  the  desert  reaches.  The  monotony  of  the  grey 
sand  below,  the  ochrcous  granite  on  either  hand,  and 
the  purple  hills  ahead  and  behind  was  seldom  thus 
distuibid. 

Irrigated  and  cultivated  oa-es  succeeded  one  another 
e\cry  few  miles.  They  were  somctinif  s  even  a  mile 
in  len^'th  and  quite  prosperous  in  asjicct.  The  villages 
were  open  and  rather  well  built,  some  houses  wifii 
lattice  windows,  pretty  wooden  mosques  of  Centra! 
Asian  type,  pnd  ziirats.     Each  village  had  its  camping 
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triituii<l,   soiiitiiiiics  (liKiiilicd   by  a  grtal   cliiiiur  tree, 
ami  always  shaded,     l-'niit  tixc^,  walnuts,  and  poplars 
Will'  ((iniinon.     The  little  fields  and  I'.irtns  were  well 
(■iilti\ated.     In     llun/.a    and    Nagar    the    local    rajas 
dwelt  in  massive  easlles,  and  each  villaj,'e  was  a  fortress, 
siHTiiund' (1   hy   dry   stone    walls  as   much  as  fourteen 
feet    t'.iick.     The    trates    were    outHanked    hy    strong 
lowers.      K\en   Skardo   retained   the  hlock-housc   that 
u.ed  to  close  IIr'  narrow  ajjproach  hy   which  alone  it 
could  l)c  entered  along  the  river.     Here  in  the  up|)er 
Indus  \ alley  local   peace  has  been  so  long  established 
li'.at  the  signs  of  former  insecurity  are  passing  away. 
Some  of  the  village  rajas  have  abandoned  their  high- 
planted  castles  and  built  themselves  modern  houses  on 
the  flat,  wilh  gardi.  lis  and  pavilions.    'I'liey  are  settling 
down  into  (juiet  country  gentry,  with  nnich  local  in- 
fluence but  little  power.     Once  or  twice  only  did  we 
see  traces  of  a   very   ancient   race  dwelling  in   these 
|)arts  at  the  dawn  of  history.     Thus  in  the  valley  near 
Skardo    many    rounded    boulders   lying   by   the    river 
bank  are  covered  with  chii)ped  outlines  of  ibex  with 
enormous  horns  and   <lesigns  resembling   ladders   and 
other  patterns.     It  was  impossible  not  to  be  reminded 
of   the    like    rock    decorations    near    the    T,aghi    delle 
Meraviglie   "n    the    >T;!ritimc   Alps,    which    have    been 
proved  to  belong  to  the  Stone  Age.  or  the  prehistoric 
outline  figures  on  the  rocks  near  El-Kab,  in  Egypt, 
and   elsewhere.      All   seem   to   belong   to  one   remote 
stage  of  civilisation. 

The  valleys  of  Ciilgit,    Ilunza,   and  I?alti'tan   had 
been  even  more  desert  than  this  of  the  upper  Indus, 
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hut  tlioy  (lid  not  produce  so  hca\y  a  sense  of  desola- 
tion.     IN  iliaps  our  mood  was  a  factor  in  the  effect. 
Coining  from  the  liiuh  levels  of  glacier  and  snow,  we 
found  the  air  soft  and  sultry.     Sleep  laid  a  ponderous 
hand  u|)on  us.     We  slept  lontr  at  night  and  ,wc  fell 
asleep  hy  day  at  every  halting-place.     The  journey, 
moreover,  was  ver>-  fatiguing  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  so-called  road,  which  was  at  best  a  nuile-path,  and 
often  worse  than  any  goat-track  in  the  Alps.     Long 
practice  and  familiarity  alone  made  it  traversable  by 
llie  clever  ponies.      It  was  seldom  blasted  or  hacked 
out  of  the  mountain,  but  rather  propped  up  against 
il.    If  a  cliff  had  to  be  crossed,  the  road  was  bracketed 
out  .)n   rude   trunks   of  trees  hitched  on   to   natural 
cn-cks  and  ledges  in  the  easualest  fashion,  the  wooden 
framework    being    loosely    paved    with    irregidar    flat 
stones  between  which  one  could  see  through  to  over- 
hung   depths   of    many    hundreds    of    feet    with    the 
torrent  racing  far  below.    There  were  many  such  giddy 
reaches  and   corners.     Round  sharp   angles  the   way 
was  often  led  up  or  down  a  spiral  staircase  so  steep 
that  the  line  of  a  descending  pony's  back  was  almost 
\ertical.     The  last  march  along  the  Indus  was  worst 
of  all-  a   succession   of  dangerous  passages   even   for 
tra\cllers  on  foot.     We  did  not  wonder  that  the  native 
road-niaker  should  have  judged  well  to  abandon  the 
inhospitable  gorge  and  make  a  circuit  round  by  way 
of  the  Dras  valley  and  its  tributary  when  the  chance 
eame. 

About  a  day's  march  up  the  Dras  valley  brought 
us  to  a  good  serviceable  bridge,  where  we  joined  one 
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of    llir    iiiiiin    liiirhvMiys    ol"    Asia,    flu-    cnriudn    hmiIc 
uhicli    Ifiids    I'lom    Kasli!,'ar    ami    Varkand,    over    the 
KaiakoraiM    Pass,  and   thruuKh    Lch   to   Kashmir  and 
India.     This  is  Ur-  lasicst  land  route  from  China  and 
C"i  ntral   Asia   to  th«    nuions   soulli  ol"  Tilx  I   and    the 
Himalayas.     It  is  not  a  driviny  road,  bul  a  yood  mule- 
patii  all  the  way,  over  most  ol"  which  a  elever  pony 
can   tiol.     Beyond   the   Ijrid^e   we   presently   reached 
the  important  \iliau'e  of  Kargil.     It   was  evident  that 
>ve   had  come   into   the   territory  of  a  new   race  and 
that    Haltistati    had    hecn   left    behin  1.     Kar^il   is    the 
capital  of  a  (list  rid  inhabited  by  Tibetans  who  are  by 
relitrion   Mohammedans.     It  presents  the  features  of 
a    buH'er    recion.      Hereabout    the    character    of    the 
scenery    changes.       Jkyond    Karj^il    the    views    were 
broad  and  open,  the  country   rollinjj  up  to  the  foot 
of  finely  coloured  mountains  of  moderate  elevation  but 
noble  form,  and  narrowing  ahead  into  the  valley  we 
were  abo\it  to  mount  on  our  way  to  the  Naniika  Pass. 
Some  hill-sides  were  dyed   with   astonishingly   bright 
colours  -blue  and   red,   their  mingled   debris   purple. 
Such   brightly   coloured   rocks   are    eonurion   between 
Kargil  and   Lch.     I  thought  them  exceptional  till  I 
went  to  the  Andes  and  found  with  what  a  bold  brush 
volcanoes    can    stain    a    whole    landscape.     The    soft 
niodeiliug  of  the  lower  slopes  all  around  added  to  the 
nu -intains  an  element  «>f  grace  common  in  the  older 
ranges  but  absent  from  the  land  of  young  giants  we 
had    been     exploring.      Moreover,     all    these    s'opes 
appeared  to  w(ar  a  thin  garment  of  vegetation.     A 
carpet  of  scanty  grass  eovered  the  billowy  moorland 
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Iravcrsi-d  by  the  road.  F/.cry  \Am\v  \\a«.  autmnnally 
brown  or  ytllow,  but  to  onr  nnacciistointd  eyes  the 
(ir.ct  was  luxuriant.  Wc  srcnud  t.,  have  come  into 
a  land  of  plenty,  though  u  contrary  impression  is 
received  by  tra\ellers  arrivinjj  Irom  Kashmir.  Liglit 
lay  broad  upon  the  ground  ;  a  yracerul  profile  of  hills 
e<Igcd  the  horizon ;  the  road  was  goo<l ;  the  ponies  fair. 
We  trotted  along,  glad  to  k-  alivi-,  and  as  though 
starling  on  n  new  journey.  All  Asia  lay  before  us. 
(If  the  folk  we  met,  many  had  come  from  ^'arkand 
and  beyond.  The  highway  of  China  was  under  our 
feet.  For  the  moment  I  would  gladly  have  consented 
to  wander  on  and  on  indednitely  to  the  umrgin  of  the 
wt)rld. 

One   march   beyond   Kargil  came  a   post-nmner's 
hut,  a.id   before   it  a   low,   wall-sided   oblong  mound 
covered  with  stones,  each  inscribed  with  the  universd 
Huddhist  formula,   "  Om   mam  pndmi  hum."    If  in 
ffoing  by  you  keep  the   mound   close  on  your  right 
hand,  you  may  count  to  your  credit  all  these  prayers. 
The  ponies    know   it,    and   swerve   to   the    left   when 
passing  a  mani  mound.     Presently  we  met  an  indi- 
vidual   working   a    little   prayer-wheel    as   he    walked 
along.    It  was  a  small  eylindricfd  box  full  of  the  same 
exclamation  written  over  and  over  again  on  pieces  of 
p.-ipcr.     'J'he  box  is  at  the  end  of  a  short  concentric 
handle,  and  is  easily  rotated  by  a  movement  of  the 
liand.     Each  rotation  credits  the  holder  with  all  those 
I'layers.    I^cn  such  an  effort  can  be  avoided  bv  help 
of  water-power.     We  saw  many  little  streams  equipped 
with  one  or  several  small  water-wheels  turning  wooden 
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boxes,  like  churns,  full  of  prayers.  I  suppose  the 
owner  of  the  mills  ohtnins  the  benefit  of  the  prayers. 
All  inhabited  Ladukh  and  Tibet  is  thus  outfitted  with 
contrivances  for  uttering  the  Buddhist  formula.  It  is 
well  that  founders  of  religions  pass  away.  Woukl  not 
they  be  disgusted  if  they  could  behold  the  meehauical 
an-  ritualistic  developments  under  which  superstitious 
mankind  buries  their  fine  ideals? 

It  was  evident  that  we  had  come  into  the  territory 
of  a  new  religion  and  had  left  the  world  of  Islam. 
Nothing  alters  the  atmosphere  of  travel  like  coming 
up  against  a  people  of  a  fresh  religion,  especially  if 
it  be  one  like  the  Lamaism  of  Tibet,  which  proclaims 
itself  alongside  e\ery  footpath.     Chortens,  which  are 
a  sort  of  mud-built  pagodas,  whitewashed  and  painted, 
containing  relics  of  the  dead,  stand  near  most  villages 
and    are   prominent   objects.     Gonpas,   in   occupation 
and  more   in   ruin,   look  down  on  villages  or  crown 
prominent  hills  or  flank  the  faces  of  cliffs  into  which 
their    chambers    arc    burrowed    storey    above    storey 
behind    a   built-up    facade.     Occasionally    one    comes 
across  some  gigantic  figure  crudely  modelled  in  mud 
against  cliff  or  wall  or  carved  in  stone,  such  as  the 
great   Chamba   of   Mulbei,   which  is  so   big   that  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  and  the  feet  alone  enter  the 
temple  beneath   it.     A   natural   tower  of  rock   is  its 
support,  and  rags  of  bright  colour  flutter  from  sticks 
on  the  top.     Some  peculiar  natural  feature  of  rock  or 
cave  appears  as  a  rule  to  have  decided  the  site  of  a 
sacred  place. 

A  barren   glen  leads  up  to  the  Namika  Pass,  its 
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sides  sandy  slopes  and  ribs  of  sandy  debris,  its  bottom 
the  dry  bed  of  an  intermittent  torrent.     The  sandy 
foreground  was  bright  in  sunshine,  the  distance  dark 
purple  under  shadow  of  clouds.     I  was  quite  alone  in 
the  windings  of  the  narrowing  valley.    Desert  to  right 
and  left,  desert  behind  and  before.     A  lizard  was  the 
only  living  thing.     A  distant  jackal's  bark  disturbed 
the   utter   silence.     A    blade   of  rock  on  the   skyline 
marked  the  pass.     The  Fotu  Pass,  crossed  next  day, 
was    similar — the    views    always   of   bare,    undulating 
ground  of  ochrcous  colour,    with  a  distance   of  hills 
almost  as  purple  as  in  the  Arctic  regions.     Thus  after 
a  long  descent  and  the  turning  of  a  corner  we  came 
suddenly    upon    strange    Lamayuni,    a    considerable 
monastery   planted   on  the   sunmiit  of  a  decapitated 
group  of  vertical  earth  pyramids,  with  a  village  at  its 
foot.    The  monastery,  like  all  large  gonpas,  consists 
of  a  group   of  buildings,   each   a  little    house,    piled 
step-like   together,    with    many   red-painted   verandas 
and  with  chortens  patched  about  among  the  buildings. 
'Manx  mounds  radiated  along  all  the  approaches,  some 
several  hundred  yards  in  length ;  praying  water-wheels 
squeaked  and  rattled ;  lamas  were  walking  about ;  the 
whole  place  recked  of  Laniaism.    Peasants  were  work- 
ing the  fields  for  the  lazy  lamas,  and  singing  at  the 
threshing  floor  the  kind  of  simple  little  air  endlessly 
repeated  which  you  may  hear  all  over  the  world  from 
China  to  Peru.     Through  a  gorge  below  this  village 
the  next  march  brought  us  back  to  the  Indus  valley, 
where  it  is  for  the  most  part,  wide  and  flat-floored. 
Leh  was  at  tlie  end  of  a  two  davs'  ride. 
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The  capital  of  T.adakh  has  l)cen  so  olLeii  described 
that  it  may  here  be  briefly  (Hsiuisscd.  Its  central 
feature  is  the  niarket-i)hue.  When  the  big  caravans 
arrive  in  spring  and  antmnn  it  presents  an  animated 
a!id  picturesque  scene.  It  was  relatively  quiet  when 
we  were  there,  but  there  was  always  a  sense  of  being 
in  one  of  the  nodal  points  of  far-wandering  men. 
Having  come  thus  far,  I  was  determined  not  to  return 
without  sight  of  the  great  monastery  of  Ilimis.  It 
alone  in  these  parts  can  be  regarded  as  resembling 
the  great  establishments  of  Lhasa,  with  which,  in 
fact,  it  is  in  close  connection.  The  visit  involved  a 
three  days'  trii),  and  was  well  repaid.  Ilimis  is  a 
town,  a  collection  of  houses  and  temples  and  other 
religious  structures,  inhabited  solely  by  lamas.  The 
houses  rise  one  above  another,  and  collectively  reminded 
me  of  a  north  Italian  hill-village.  It  is  walled  about, 
and  entered  by  well-guarded  gateways.  The  houses 
are  built  of  inud,  square-sided  and  flat-roofed.  But 
for  the  balconied  windows  and  the  porticoes  they 
would  be  plain  cubes.  The  temples  are  of  markedly 
Chinese  (;haractcr.  They  too  are  built  of  mud,  with 
beams  and  supports  of  wood,  much  carved  and 
brightly  painted.  Internally  they  consist  of  several 
chambers,  large  and  small,  with  galleries  and  pillars 
of  wood.  They  are  full  of  decorative  objects  of  devo- 
tion. The  central  feature  in  the  main  hall  is  a  silver 
chorten  of  considerable  size,  placed  like  the  altar  in 
a  church.  The  hanging  banners,  strips  of  silk  and 
ribbon,  painted  or  embroidered  pictures,  and  paintings 
on  the  walls  produce  a  great  effect.     They  glow  with 
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colour.  There  are  also  very  many  sculptured  figures, 
large  and  small,  in  metal  or  painted  clay,  rows  of 
fifTurcs  seated  like  Buddhas  and  often  of  a  surprisingly 
life-like  character.  In  front  of  each  temple  is  a 
courtyard  whence  steps  lead  up  to  the  pillared  porch. 
In  one  ol"  these  a  devil-dance  was  performed  for  me 
by  the  lamas,  a  striking  display  of  moving  colour  and 
extravagant  costume,  the  evident  intention  of  the 
ceremony  being  exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  The  whole 
experience  was  weird  and  most  interesting.  I  spent 
two  nights  in  the  gonpa  in  rooms  that  looked  out  on 
the  aforesaid  court  with  the  temple  facade  opposite 
my  balcony.  It  was  with  regret  that  I  turned  my 
back  upon  this  strange  home  of  devil-worshippers  and 
set  my  face  resolutely  to  return  to  Christian  lands 
and  home. 

From  Ijch  to  Srinagar  we  followed  the  main 
rara\an  route,  returning  in  our  own  tracks  as  far  as 
the  Dras  valley,  and  mounting  that  to  the  well-known 
Zoji  Pass,  which  gives  access  to  the  Sind  valley  of 
Kashmir.  It  was  an  eleven  days'  ride,  made  up  of 
nineteen  caravan  marches,  but  I  lengthened  it  by  one 
or  two  excursions  in  quest  of  antiquities.  The  people 
we  passed  or  encountered  on  the  road  were  a  constant 
joy.  Now  it  would  be  a  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  Mecca, 
inattentive  to  all  else  save  his  distant  goal ;  or,  again, 
a  Jesuit  missionary  travelling  upward  to  his  destined 
field  of  labour.  There  were  post-runners  and  nonde- 
script individuals.  One  such  walking  alone  saluted  us 
at  a  junclion  of  tracks  and  asked  which  was  the  way 
to  Yarkand,  as  though  that  were  some  neighbouring 
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village.  Soiiir  of  these  wnyfiircrs  were  strangely  pie- 
turesquc,  notably  so  the  Meeea  pilgrim  and  a  ragged, 
light-hearted  individual  who  eanie  running  along  with 
wide-scattering  limbs  and  bn  idishing  a  club.  We 
met  also  caravans  of  laden  horses  and  mules  clouded 
in  dust,  which  the  sun  illumii.  \  into  the  likeness  of 
a  halo  of  glor>'.  No  day  passed  without  some  enter- 
taining encounters.  One  night  we  encamped  with  a 
Varkandi  merchant  carr>-ing  to  Kashmir  carpets,  felts 
(namdahs),  and  a  preparation  of  hemp  for  smoking. 
I  cheapened  his  carjjets  over  cups  of  brick-tea  and 
sugar-candy,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  uiy  posses- 
sion. Another  casually  met  merchant  supplied  me 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  verbal  under- 
standing that  I  woidd  pay  the  amount  to  a  relative 
of  his  at  Peshawar.  He  altogether  refused  to  accept 
any  written  acknowledgment. 

Thus  we  came  to  the  watershed  of  Kashmir  and 
began  the  steep  descent  toward  India.  The  snow- 
mountains  about  the  pass  were  much  like  the  Alps 
in  apparent  size.  Our  descent  brought  us  first  into 
the  region  of  the  birch,  now  leafless;  the  graceful 
stems  closely  packed  together  and  glittering  in  sun- 
shine looked  from  afar  off  like  a  gossamer  haze  upon 
the  slopes.  Turning  over  a  bend,  we  plunged  2,000 
feet  down  into  an  autunm-tinted  forest  of  amber  and 
gold,  then  among  the  pines  by  which  the  lower  hill- 
sides were  densely  wooded.  Only  by  contrast  is  the 
Sind  valley  beautiful.  It  is  not  comparable  to  such 
North  Italian  beauty  spots  as  the  Val  Maggia,  which 
I   name   merely   as   one    example   out   of   many.     It 
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served,  liowcvcr,  to  give  the  thrill  of  eontrast  by  com- 
parison with  the  region  from  whieh  we  were  coming. 
A  day  was  devoted  en  route  to  visiting  the  ruined 
temples  of  Wangat  perched  high  up  on  a  hill-side. 
Very  different  are  they  from  the  shrines  of  Tibetan 
Tianiaism,  for  they  were  built  in  the  ancient  days 
when  the  i)ure  religion  «)f  Buddha  covered  Kashmir 
and  much  of  India.  Jungle  was  invading  them,  and 
unless  quickly  taken  in  hand  they  would  soon  have 
perished.  I  believe  they  have  since  been  excavated 
and  are  well  cared  for.  Next  day  a  long  ride  brought 
me  to  the  Dal  Lake,  where  my  companions  were 
already  awaiting  me  in  a  comfortable  house-boat  and 
with  many  of  the  so-called  luxuries  of  civilisation. 

After  a  few  days  at  Srinagar  and  others  at  Abbot- 
tabad,  I  paid  hasty  visits  to  Peshawar,  the  Khyber 
Pass,  Amritsar,  Simla,  Delhi,  Agra  and  the  Taj,  and 
Gwalior.  A  short  excursion  to  see  the  Sanchi  Tope, 
another  ancient  Buddhist  monument,  and  a  day's  out- 
ing from  Bombay  to  the  Elephanta  Temple  concluded 
my  Indian  wanderings.  By  sea  we  voyaged  to 
Trieste,  and  thence  by  train  to  Venice,  which  was 
under  snow  and  in  fog,  a  fog  as  dense  as  any  I  have 
ever  known  in  London,  and  spread  over  Western 
Europe  from  North  Italy  to  Calais,  except  where,  in 
mounting  the  St.  Gothard,  we  for  a  while  rose  into 
sunshine  above  it.  Half-way  across  the  Straits  of 
Dover  it  ended  in  a  sudden  wall.  Kent  was  clear, 
and  so  was  London,  when  I  arrived  there  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  just  in  time  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Alpine  Club. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

lUli   ALPS    FROM    LNU   TO   KM)   IN    1894 

ENCAMPf^D  in  scorched  idleness  on  the  highest 
level  of  the  Ilispar  glacier  one  blazing  afternoon, 
I  said  to  Zurbriggen,  "  When  we  get  back  to  Europe, 
let  us  make  through  the  Alps  such  a  journey  as  we  have 
been  making  in  these  mountains.  Let  us  travel  the 
Alps  from  end  to  end.  That,  by  the  way,  would  be 
a  good  title  for  a  book."  The  title,  if  not  the  plan, 
took  root  in  my  mind.  On  June  1,  1891,  the  party 
about  to  set  forth  on  its  execution  were  assembled 
in  a  hotel  at  Turin.  They  consisted  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald and  his  two  guides,  Aymonod  and  Louis 
Carrel,  two  of  the  Gurkhas,  Kirbir  and  Amar  Sing, 
who  had  been  with  mc  under  Bruce  in  the  Himalaya, 
and  Zurbriggen,  The  two  Gurkhas  were  sent  from 
India  that  they  might  continue  their  mountaineering 
education  and  become  qualified  to  instruct  their 
coiuradcs  in  mountain-craft.  Of  those  who  started, 
Zurbriggen  soon  left,  as  his  services  were  unnecessarj'. 
Fitzgerald  sporadically  accompanied  us ;  he  and  his 
guides  finally  quitted  at  the  Brenner  Pass.  Only  the 
two  Gurkhas  and  I  made  the  whole  journey.  The 
complete  stor>'  has  been  told  in  my  book,  which  has 
passed  through  various  editions,  the  last  in  Nelson's 
cheap  series.     I   shall  make  no  attempt  to   rc-tell  it 
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here,  but  will  confine  myself  to  general  eonsiderations 
iind  subjective  experiences. 

The  point  of  division  between  Alps  and  Apennines 
is  fixed  at  the  CoUe  di  Tenda,  north  of  Vcntiniiglia. 
The  last  snow-peak  at  the  eas-t  end  is  the  Ankogel. 
From  Linione,  where  onr  journey  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced,  to  Lend,  near  Wildbad  Gastcin, 
.where  it  ended,  we  climbed  21  peaks  and  31)  passes, 
spending  in  all  80  days  from  start  to  finish,  05  of  them 
on  the  march. 

As  our  eyes  had  carried  the  Alpine  scale  to  the 
Himalayas,  and  only  by  degrees  adjusted  themselves 
to  a  true  estimate  of  size,  so  now  I  brought  back  the 
Himalayan  scale  and  over-estimated  altitudes  and 
distances  behold.  An  experience  in  the  Lake  district 
had  already  warned  me  of  this  fault.  Horace  Walker 
and  I  had  climbed  Scafell  and  wandered  on  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  Arrived  on  the 
summit,  we  foimd  it  was  not  the  highest  point;  that 
was  separated  from  us  by  a  stony  area.  The  sun  was 
already  setting,  and  we  had  to  reach  Dungeon  Gill 
Hotel  before  night.  Walker  pointed  to  our  peak  and 
said  we  must  go  across  to  that.  I  replied  that  we 
should  be  benighted  if  we  did.  "How  long,"  he 
asked,  •'  do  you  guess  it  would  take  us  to  get  there?  " 
About  an  hour  was  my  estimate.  "  Trust  my  local 
knowledge,"  he  answered,  "'and  come  along.  I  will 
bring  you  to  the  inn  before  night!  "  We  ran  down 
our  peak,  crossed  the  stony  flat,  and  climbed  the 
highest  rock-mound,  all  in  se\en  minutes!  The  hil- 
locks of  rock  had  looked  to  me  like  considerable  peaks. 
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and  the  distance  between  them  was  nut  the  hall'-niile 
I  had  supposed,  but  one  or  two  hundred  yards! 

I  imagine  tiuit  the  Marilinic  Alps,  the  first  group 
wc  attacked,  may  similarly  have  gained  in  aspect  of 
size.  At  all  events  they  have  left  an  abidiiiu'  impres- 
sion upon  my  memory.  I  had  not  been  among  them 
bel'ore,  nor  have  I  returned  to  them,  yet  they  are  one 
ol"  the  districts  ot"  tlie  Alps  that  linger  in  my  mind 
as  most  jidmirable.  Argentera  must  be  a  fine  peak  at 
any  time.  In  June  it  and  all  its  neighbours  .were 
dignified  by  masses  of  winter  snow.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  of  peaks  when  the  Maritinies  are  named, 
but  of  the  incomparable  valleys,  especially  the  Val- 
dieri.  which  combines  rich  vegetation  and  lush  meadows 
with  the  loveliest  of  transparent  nmning  brooks,  and 
a  torrent  winding  about  in  a  little  gorge  of  its  own 
cut  deep  into  the  valley  floor.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
month  of  flowers.  Every  ascent  led  up  hill-sides  that 
were  wild  gardens,  broad-flushed  with  sheets  of  blossom 
the  like  of  which  I  had  never  before  beheld.  The 
easy  scramble  to  the  Pelvo  d'Elva  was  thus  glorified. 
At  our  feet,  when  on  the  summit,  lay  the  Pied- 
montese  plain,  soft  and  faintly  varied  in  violet  tones 
and  decorated  with  sinuous  silver  ribbons  of  water ; 
southward  the  Apennines,  with  a  wave  of  cloud  pour- 
ing over  the  passes  and  melting  into  the  haze  over  the 
plain  ;  strips  of  cumulus  clouds  lazily  voyaging  beneath 
the  blue ;  a  foreground  of  intricate  valleys,  green  on 
the  south,  bare  on  their  northern  slopes. 

The  king  of  the  Cottians  is  Monte  Viso,  with 
whose  graceful  pyramid  every  climber  from  Zermatt 
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or  C'hanionix  becomes  distantly  iMiiiliar.     Tlie  ascent 
was  made  in  had  weather  and  with  tlie  moimtain  in 
had  condition,  hut  it  was  an  amusing  scramble.     Snow- 
was  falling  heavily   when  we  left  the  summit.     The 
descent    was   in   n   freezing    gale,    which    followed   us 
angrily  to  our  night's  resting-place.     The  Coltians  on 
the  other   side  of  the   frontier  are  beloved  by   s-iie 
French  climbers.     As  i)caks  they  did  not  interest  me, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Viso.     I  was  glad  to  lea\c 
them  behind  and  to  approach  the  Western  Ciraians. 
Of  course  it  would  ha\e  been  pleasant  to  take  some 
of  the  great  Dauphine  peaks  on  our  way,   but  the 
season    was   too    early   for   the   fine    ones;    moreover 
the  whole  Dauphine  group  lies  off  the  main  line  of  the 
Alps,  in  a  pocket  of  its  own.     It  was  not  along  the 
axis  of  our  route.     Ilcnee  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
Meije  or  Eerins  or  the  stony  valleys  so  often  described. 
Wc  entered  the  new  district  at  Modane,   on  the 
Mount  Cenis  railway.     In  weather  continuously  bad 
and  over   heavy    accumulations   of    winter    snow,    we 
crossed  the  Dome  de  Chasseforet  and  tra\ersed  cols 
beneath  Grande  Casse  and  Grande  Motte,  both  peaks 
inaccessible   in    such  days.      Our   journey    had    to   lie 
quickly    carried    through,    weather   or   no,    and   when 
peaks  denied  themselves  we  had  to  be  coiitcnt  with 
passes.     Day  after  day  we  pounded  through  soft  snow 
which  extended  down  to  low  levels  and  co\ered  the 
grassy  Alps.     At  Val  d'Isere  luck  change<l,   so  that 
wc  could  traverse  the  fine  pyramid  named  the  Grande 
Sassiere.      From  its  sunmiit  the   main  Alpine   chain 
was   for  the   first   time   revealed ;    the   Gurkhas   were 
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wild  with  (Itlitrlit.  'riicrc  stood  Moi\t  Hlimc.  the 
K'rcatcsl  impcdiiiicnl  In  Ix  surmounted,  very  Kl«>ii<"i"^ 
in  aspect,  with  only  the  Huitor  massif  between  us 
and  its  loot,  for  I  had  already  elinihed  the  eliiel' 
(iruian  peaks  and  nee<led  not  to  ro  aside  and  seek 
them. 

Thus  far  the  romanee  of  our  progress  had  lain  in 
fair  valleys  and  flowery  alps.     The  peak  elinibs,  even 
of  Viso  and  Sassicre,  hatl  been  just  ordinary  serand)le.s, 
enjoyable   but  unr»)niantic  sa\e   for  the   storm.     The 
traverse  of  Jluitor  was  a  far  more  emotional  experience, 
not  by  reason  of  diflieulty  or  danger,  but  for  the  sheer 
^'Ior>-  o'  the  world.     I  remember  few  expeditions  so 
rich  in  preeious  hours.     Ruilor  is  seareely  worth  call- 
ing a  peak;  its  eharaetcristie  feature  is  an  extensive 
snow-field  raise<l  on  high.     This  great  white  sheet  is 
a  conspicuous  t>l)jeet  in   the  view  from  the  Pennine 
Moimtains.     We  reached  the  edge  of  it  by  climbing 
up  the  S.  CJrat  cirque— a  desolate  amphitheatre  rising 
by  slopes  and  terraces  to  a  le\el  sky-line.     The  ascent 
had   been   made   in   clouds   and  threatening   weather. 
We  saw  nothing  from  the  highest  point,  but  the  mist 
itself  supplied  some  lovely  effects,  for  it  was  delicate 
and  sparkling.     The  pure  and  intricately  rippled  snow- 
field   on    which    we    sto(Ml   disap[)eared   into   it   in   all 
directions.     The  circle  of  the  soaring  sun  could  just 
be  discerned.     Tlie  air  was  soft ;  silence  reigned ;  our 
surroundings    were    as    though    spim    of    fairy    webs, 
evanescent.     A  writhing  and  flickering  .supervened  as 
in  a  chaos  taking  shape.     For  a  moment  heat  as  of  a 
blast   furnace   scorched   us.      Wc   tore  off  our   coats, 
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wrappid  our  heads  in  tluiii,  aii<l  cast  <»urstl\cs  in 
sii(l(l(  n  aK"»ny  on  llu-  snow.  I'ciha|)s  some  U-ns  of 
denser  air  passing  «>\crht'ad  acU-d  as  a  hiirnin«  ^lass 
and  conctiitrHtid  tlu-  sun's  heal  upon  us.  Tht-  torture 
histid  but  a  ffw  steonds,  I  have'  had  })ut  on«'  other 
like*  experience.  Lon^  a  man  could  not  have  li\c<l 
throujyh  it.  Then  vu«uc  and  ihanue'ful  shapes 
trembled  into  view  and  vanished.  Wisps  of  mist 
«(ldied  around.  Presently  the  curtain  was  altogether 
withdraw?!,  and  there  shone  the  whole  range  of  Mont 
Blanc,  ra<liant  in  beauty  and  dear  in  every  detail, 
standing  up  beyond  the  brond  an<l  sp(»lless  foreground 
t»f  snow  on  which  we  stiMnl.  Toward  this  vision  we 
descended  to  the  Jacicr's  foot,  then  down  the  great 
'■(•jps  of  a  terraee<I  valley  with  pools  on  the  terraces 
.lid  waterfalls  over  the  clifFs,  one  lovely  scene  follow- 
ing anol'.ier  till  we  stood  upon  the  road  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  and  thus  returned  to  the  houses  and  hotels 
of  ordinary  mankind. 

Courniayeur  was  quitted  on  June  -'(>,  and  Chamonix 
reached  the  following  day  over  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  It  was  the  first  ascent  of  the  year,  and  we 
were  thrice  lucky  to  chance  at  this  early  season  upon 
days  when  the  climb  was  possible.  We  could  not 
lia\c  waited  for  them.  The  ascent  began  up  the 
Miage  glacier,  the  most  Himalayan-looking  in  the 
Alps,  for  its  lower  end,  stone-covered,  moundy  and 
disagreeable,  gives  a  dim  sort  of  idea  of  the  Baltoro. 
Our  route  turned  off  to  the  right  up  the  tributary 
Dome  glacier,  which  falls  l)etween  two  buttresses  of 
rock  from  the  ridge  joining  the  Dome  du  Gouter  with 
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the  Ai.Ltuillc  (Ic  Hionnassay.  A  conifortablc  hut  high 
up  oil  i»iie  of  these  buttresses  sheltered  us  tor  the 
iiii>lit.  From  the  door  \vc  looked  hack  over  Kiiitor's 
SHOWN.  White  Sassiere's  pyramid  rose  above  some 
elouds,  but  the  niixht  \ie\v  was  most  wonderful  when 
the  moon  crowned  'I'relatete  with  silver  and  eaujjht 
the  t'ri-t  of  Hionnassjiy's  slender  ridge  while  leaving 
our  valley  in  <larkest  shadow.  Faint  sugges'tions  of 
jKuks  and  soft  clouds  lloating  in  light-permeated  air 
filled  the  far  distance. 

An  hour  or  two  after  midnight  we  were  afoot 
climbing  an  ice-staircase  tt>  the  snow-slopes,  platca\ix, 
and  huge  crevasses  of  the  ncvc  of  the  Dome.  We 
passed  between  cavernous  crevasses  and  under  ice-falls 
wedged  between  jutting  buttresses  <if  splintered  rock. 
Thus  without  untoward  incident,  after  long  lal)our  of 
step-cutting,  we  came  out  upon  the  ridge  which  to  the 
right  led  easily  to  the  Dome  du  Gouter,  while  to  the 
left  it  narrowed  to  a  knife-edge  and  swept  up  with 
perfect  grace  to  the  dtlicatc  siunmit  of  the  Bionnassay 
Aiguille.  Cicncva's  lake  was  at  our  feet  and  a  purple 
haze,  enveloping  all  the  lower  hill-tHuintry  and  the 
plains  beyond.  Above  the  Dome  the  ordinarj^  route 
from  Chanionix  was  joined  at  the  Vallot  hut,  whence 
Kirbir  led  to  the  summit,  cutting  many  a  step  along 
the  windy  arHc  of  the  ]{osscs.  At  noon  FiUroj)e  was 
lelow  \is,  and  the  panoramic  view  was  clear.  Many 
lillle  clouds  lloated  in  the  sky,  but  hid  no  mountains. 
The  fascination  of  the  prospect  was  in  the  clouds,  in 
the  flocks  of  little  ones  at  our  feet  and  the  soft  white 
billows    far    away,    as    it    were,    breaking    on    a    wide 
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iirul  shalhns  shore,  •.villi  hiuc  between  and  beneath 
them.  After  a  lony  iiult  we  pounded  down  to 
Chanionix. 

It  niifjht  have  been  supposed  that  from  Chanionix 
to  Zernialt  Ave  should  have  followed  the  High  Level 
Koute  along  the  Ponnines,  thence  over  the  Saas  Grat 
and  the  Fktschhorn  to  Siniplon  and  along  the  Lcpon- 
tines,  but  I  had  already  in  former  years  travclUd  this 
route,  in  many  parts  more  than  once  ;  I  therefore  chose 
an  alternative  line.  Switzerland  is  traversed  from  west 
to  east  by  two  great  parallel  ranges,  .separated  from 
one  another  by  the  long  depression  of  the  Rhone 
\ alley  and  its  eastward  continuation.  We  might 
follow  either  range:  the  Pcnnines,  Ix^pontines,  etc., 
on  the  south  or  the  Obcrland  on  the  north.  I  had 
always  neglected  the  Obcrland.  Now  was  my  chance 
to  see  something  of  it.  Accordingly  we  quitted 
C'hamonix  o\er  the  Buet  and  crossed  the  Rhone 
valley  at  St.  Maurice.  Our  first  peak  of  the  northern 
range  was  the  Diablerets,  followed  by  the  Wildhorn, 
the  Plaine  Morte  glacier,  and  a  pass  to  the  Gemnii. 
I  found  this  part  of  the  journey  delightful.  There 
were  comfortable  high  resting  places  between  one 
climb  and  the  next.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the 
views  super]).  That  from  the  Diablerets  is  specially 
commendable.  The  passage  of  the  Plaine  Morte 
glacier  fulfilled  and  rewaided  a  long  desired  wish.  It 
is  like  a  large  high  plantetl  snow-lake,  almost  level,  of 
wonderfully  pure  snow,  prettily  rippled.  It  is  very 
secluded.  From  most  points  on  its  surface  you  can- 
not see  out  to  the  world  beyond.     Few  climbers  visit 
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it.      It  is   a  haunt   of  solitude,    with  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  man. 

Instead  of  crossing?  from  the  Gcnniii  inn  over  the 
Torrcnthorn  to  Iticd  I  made  an  excursion  to  Zermatt 
in  hopes  of  taking  the  Gurkhas  up  the  Cervin. 
Bad  wcatlier  rendered  that  impossible,  so  we  climbed 
the  Nordend  of  Monte  Rosa  instead  and  accomplished 
the  ascent  in  a  furious  gale— a  fine  and  strenuous  ex- 
perience. From  this  deviation,  returning  by  the 
valleys  to  Ried,  we  continued  the  direct  line  of  our 
journey,  pursuing  a  long  glacial  traverse  through  the 
hea-.i  of  the  Olicrland,  the  longest  unbroken  snow- 
traverse  in  the  Alps.  It  presents  no  difficulties,  and  is 
a  mere  trudge  over  ncxh  and  glaciers,  but  it  conunands 
scenery  continuously  splendid,  and  leads  always  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Three  passes  have  to 
be  crossed  in  succession  :  the  Lotsc^enliicke,  the  Grun- 
hornlucke,  and  the  Oberaarjoch.  The  terminal  hotels 
are  at  Ried  and  on  the  Grinisel  Pass.  Between  the  first 
pass  and  the  second  the  way  lies  across  the  upper  level 
of  the  Aletsch  glacier  and  along  two  of  its  tributaries — 
the  largest  glacier-basin  in  the  Alps.  We  spent  two 
nights  at  the  Concordia  hut,  near  .where  the  great 
glacier  collects  together  its  tributaries  to  form  its  main 
body.  The  intervening  fine  day  was  devoted  to  an 
ascent  of  the  .Tungfrau.  \Ve  had  intended  on  the 
morrow  to  climb  the  Finsteraarhorn  en  ronic,  but 
weather  prevented ;  so  passing  round  its  foot  we  found 
the  Oberaarjoch  in  an  oncoming  storm  which  accom- 
panied us  to  the  Grimscl  and  there  imprisoned  us  for 
a  dav. 
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The    following   midnight    when   the    moon    shone 
elenrly  we  lield  on  our  way  and  were  high  on  the  nr(:te 
of  the  fialenstoek  at  sunrise.     The  whole  meehanism 
dl'  the  wonder  was  elearly  displayed.     The   different 
coloured  lights  into  which  the  white  rays  of  the  hidden 
sun  were  split  up  in  passing  through  the  prism  of  the 
j.tniosphere  were  visible  as  spectrum-bands  across  the 
wcsl   rn  sky.      liow  down  the  light  was  mellow,  farther 
up  came  a  wide  band  of  i)ink,  and  above  that  a  band 
of  gold.     These  dyed  zones  resembled  a  curtain,  hang- 
ing across  the  sky  and  slowly  lowered  as  the  hidden 
sun  ascended  frDui  the  night.     The  lowering  curtain 
as  it  ncared  the  distant  peaks  in  the  south-west  first 
o\crc;une  the  dead  whiteness  of  their  pallor.     When 
the  edge  of  the  pink  band  touched  them  they  glowed 
with  the  normal  crimson  of  dawn  at  the  moment  of 
the  sun's  actual  rising  upon  them.     So  long  as  the  pink 
band    of    the    curtain    was    passing   over   them   in    its 
descent  they  reflected  various  shades  of  that  colour. 
I'inally  and  for  a  brief  interval  the  gold  band  rested 
on  them  and  they  glowed  like  fire  till  the  white  light 
of  full   day  illumined  them  as  the   sun   soared  above 
the  damp  bed  of  atmosphere  near  the  horizon.     Had 
bars  of  cloud  been,  as  so  t)ften,  stretched  across  the  east 
so  that  the  sun  alternately  hid  behind  them  and  shone 
Ihroutrji  their  gaps,   the  continuity  of  the  changes  I 
beheld  would  have  been  broken  and  those  intermittent 
effects   of  the   coming  and   going  of  the   <iawn-glow 
would  have  been  produced;  but  the  east  was  perfectly 
clear  and  the  whole  drama  of  sunrise  passed  through 
its  phases  with  mibroken  lucidity. 
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Wc  plunged  down  a  previously  unflinibed  coxiloxx 
from  the  ridge  oi'  the  Galenstoek,  slipped  through  a 
narrow  gap  in  an  ojjpositc  range  of  crags,  and  so  by 
scrambling  down  ani)ther  and  longer  co»/oir  reached 
the  Winter  glacier.  Down  it  and  the  valley  below  a 
toilsome  march  ended  i>t  Goschenen  and  its  yawning 
tunnel-mouth. 

The  Alp^  of  I'ri  and  Glarus  had  next  to  be  sur- 
mounted, chief  among  them  the  historical  Todi.  They 
alTordcd  pleasant  scenery  and  interesting  though  easy 
expeditions,  but  Todi  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  us 
and  withdrew  into  clouds  and  storm  at  our  approach, 
so  that  we  had  much  ado  to  work  round  him  by  passes. 
The  mountains  climbed  in  this  part  of  the  journey 
ha\e  left  in  my  mind  vaguest  memories.  Few  are 
the  prospects  I  can  recall  except  well  below  the  snow- 
level .  T  remember  camping  for  the  night  beside  the 
desolate  Mutlcn  lake,  and  the  avalanche  of  sheep  that 
rushed  down  upon  us  in  hopes  of  salt,  and  carried  Carrel 
off  his  feet.  I  remember  also  the  interest  aroused  in 
<ue  by  sight  of  the  huge  moimtain-fall  that  over- 
whelmed the  \il!age  of  Elm  in  1881  and  the  accounts 
of  it  given  to  me  by  eye-witnesses  still  li\ing.  I  also 
\ery  clearly  remember  passing  through  the  Martins- 
loch,  a  vast  natural  archway  cut  right  through  the 
ridge  of  a  mountain  at  some  depth  below  its  crest,  the 
only  pass  T  have  ever  crossed  of  such  a  nature  ;  but 
most  of  the  scenes  described  in  my  book,  which  was 
written  on  the  spot  from  day  to  <lay,  ha^e  utterly 
passed  from  my  memory.  \N'hen  I  read  my  own  para- 
graphs they  are  like  tlie  writing  of  a  total  stranger 
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describing  what  I  iiii<fht  never  have  beheld.  From 
Itagatz  we  mounted  the  easy  Secsaplana,  an  cxeep- 
tionally  fine  view-point,  whence  we  saw  the  sun  rise 
over  a  \aporous  intricacy  of  clouds  and  mountains  with 
tli(>  pretty  Liincr  Sec  rippling  and  laughing  at  our 
feet.  After  that  only  the  Silvretta  range  intervened 
between  us  and  Tirol.  Our  plan  had  been  to  climb 
the  Gross  I.itzner  and  Piz  Buin,  but  w?  never  even 
saw  either  of  them  or  any  of  their  neighbours.  We 
crossed  the  range  indeed  by  a  glacier  pass  but  in  so 
dense  a  fog  that  the  whole  route  liad  to  be  directed 
by  map  and  compass,  for  never  could  our  vision  pene- 
trate farther  than  a  few  yards  in  any  direction.  On 
August  .')th  Switzerland  was  quitted  in  ihe  Lower 
l''.ngadin,  and  only  the  mountains  of  Tirol  remained 
to  be  traversed. 

The  approach  to  the  Oet-'ihal  glaciers  raised  pleas- 
ing emotions.  They  had  been  in  sight  from  all  the 
peaks  climl)ed  by  us  during  the  Sterzing  reading-party 
of  1874.  We  then  felt  but  did  not  like  to  confess 
that  the  Stubai  peaks  were  second-rate  compared  with 
these  greater  neighbours.  Now  at  last  I  was  about 
to  ip.ake  their  acquaintance  by  crossing  over  the 
Wcisskugcl,  their  loftiest  peak,  upwards  of  12,000  feet 
high  a  vtry  respectable  altitude  in  Tirol.  The 
approach  was  by  way  of  the  Langtaufercr  valley  and 
its  glacieis  which  present  noble  ice-scenery,  especially 
where  the  Gepatsch  nh'C  tumbles  into  the  Langtau- 
fercr, displaying  ice-elifis  impregnable  from  side  to 
side.  Not  wishing  to  carry  our  packs  over  the  peak 
we  made  a  detour  to  lease  them  j '  a  eon\enieut  spot. 
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otluruisc  wt'  should  have  followed  the  north  ar(:\c 
tlinniixhiiiil.  'I'lu'  iiiornintx  was  heaiiliriil.  Softly 
iiiidiihitimj  fiehK  of  snow  surnninded  us,  l)reakinfi  into 
nia/.cs  of  .vi'nvc  with  top"^  l)iuslu(l  by  the  siin.  Mist- 
lilled,  sparklini:  air  manifested  the  complex  enrvatwres 
of  the  whitest  snow-lield.  A  slee|)  snow-slope  led  t<» 
the  norlh  (oV/c  and  so  to  the  top.  Tiie  view  was  the 
finest  of  the  whole  sinumer  from  the  top  of  a  peak,  not 
for  wide  eoHipreheiisinii  i)iil  for  (Ulicae\-  of  atmospheric 
ciVul  and  rii  hness  of  iiiiiisual  colom-.  Sunward  the  air 
was  full  of  liu'h^ ;  in  the  ojjposilc  direction  it  was  a 
purple  ocean  with  |)eaks  suhmerixed  like  coral  reefs, 
and  soft  clouds  (loaliny  like  creatures  of  the  sea.  The 
east  face  invited  us  to  descend.  I'sually  it  must  be  a 
sheet  of  ice  or  dangerous  avahmchc  snow.  This  day 
it  was  of  admirable  lexlinx,  and  we  could  tread  down 
it  as  down  a  ladder,  mar\eHinu  liow  snow  could  adlierc 
to  such  a  slope.  Preseiilly  the  tflorious  weather 
changed,  but  we  reached  Vent  just  in  time  to  escape 
tlie  di)wn|)our,  whicii  continiud  for  thirt>-six  hours. 

In  ISTt  the  Zuckerhiitl  h.ad  bet  i  -iie  unattained 
yoal  of  our  ambition.  I  had  decided  at  iong  hist  to 
climb  it  this  year  on  the  way  to  Ster/.in<;.  To  that 
did  we  sjjcnt  a  nii;liL  in  a  loy-inn  on  the  Windbach 
Alp;  but  the  next  day  seemed  hopeless  and  we  were 
constrained  the  day  following  to  push  forth  into  fog 
and  rain  and  to  feel  our  way  by  help  of  the  compass 
o\er  tin-  dividinu  rldu:e  and  down  our  old  friend  the 
Uebelthal  ^dacier.  Tlie  i)ass  was  successfully  i'oimd, 
but  the  snow-tlcld  on  the  other  side  sloped  away  into 
mere  nebula.     We  laid  a  course  for  the  Miiller  hut  with 
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Mich  success  that  when  it  cmerj^ed  Inmi  the  lufi  \vc  were 
within  a  dozen  yards  nl'  its  I'ront  (h)»)r.  'I'hence  to 
Sler/.inii  was  hut  a  rctracinj^  i»r  my  slips  ol'  twenty 
years  hd'oie.  I  niaiked  many  djanfcfes.  'I'he  yhiiier 
liad  Lfieatly  sunken  and  retreated.  I''.\eellent  paths 
had  l)een  made  and  no  less  than  lluee  huls  huilt,  while 
an  hotel  was  a-huildinif  on  an  island  ol'  rock  at  tiie 
foot  ol'  the  Wilder  l-'rei^er.  It  gave  me  great  joy  to 
descend  through  the  well-remcmhered  Hidnaun  \alley 
and  to  lind  how  mucli  more  keeidy  I  was  now  eaijahlc 
of  a[)i)reciating  ils  simple  charms  ol"  woodland, 
meadows  and  ruiuiing  waters  than  before,  when  all 
my  heart  was  set  upon  the  snows  and  the  peaks  rising 
out  of  them. 

At  JJrennerhad,  near  the  sunnnit  of  the  Ihenner 
I'ass,  Fitzgerald  and  his  guides  linally  left  me,  and  I 
went  forward  alone  with  the  liurklias.  'l\vo  days' 
I  ramp  o\er  familiar  ground  took  us  to  the  hut  on  the 
Iloclifeiler,  liighest  of  the  Zillerthal  Ali)s,  which  1  had 
climbed  in  clouds  in  1871.  I  was  still  sore  at  not 
havii.g  seen  the  view  and  planned  to  clind)  it  again. 
A  \iolent  storm  raged  all  night  and  buried  the  base  of 
the  Imt  deep  in  snow,  but,  the  sun  coming  out,  we 
adventured  forth  and  waded  knee-deei*  'U>  to  the  south- 
west ^i)Hc.  Ten  minutes  below  the  top  we  came  into 
full  contact  with  a  gale  of  north  wind,  so  violent  and 
cold  as  to  be  unendurable  without  arctic  clothing. 
'I'here  was  nothii,,;  for  it  but  swift  descent  southward, 
over  the  Weisszintjoch,  and  thence  by  good  paths  and 
easy  passes  toward  the  Gross  Venediger. 

A  few  days  later  we  gained  the  Ki'irsinger  hut,  high 
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t.n  the  flank  of  that  niouiitfiin,  afttr  raciti^  to  iscupe 
an  upiiNinw  stonii.      It  sh(»()k  its  black  a<ris  over  us  ns 
wc    ijainrd    the    (ksircd    shclti  r.    and    llurc    we    were 
weatherlxiimd  for  four  nights  and  three  days.     On  tlic 
t\)iMlh,  in  conlinuintr  I'oy,  we  set  forth  out  of  sheer 
reslU>-siiess   and   crossed   the   Venediyer  to    Windiseh 
Malrci,  sceinj^  nothing  on  the  high  levels  save  whirling 
spouts  of  snow  and  coiled  writhings  of  eloud.     It  rained 
again  all  night.     S\nely  the  sunuiur  of  1801  nnist  have 
lucn  of  exceptionally  evil  disposition  !     The  grass-pass 
to  Kuls  could  he  negotiated  in  any  weather.     Unfor- 
tunately  I   lost   the   Gurkhas  on  the  way,   and  they 
walked  up  and  down  all  sorts  of  valleys  looking  for  ine 
before  we  came  together  next  morning  at  the  Stiidl 
hut  beneath  the  Gross  Glockner.     A   half-day's  rest 
for    them    was    a    necessity.     In    the    afternoon    we 
mounted  the  easy  ascent  to  the  upper  hut  which  stands 
im  Ihe  highest  shoulder  of  the  peak,  the  sun  at  last 
consenting  to  shine,  though  with  no  aspect  of  bringing 
settled   weather.     Some   thirty   persons   occupied   the 
hut   and    were    well    fed    by    its   servants.     We   slept 
together  in  a  long  row  on  mattresses  that  were  com- 
fortable enouiih,  and  all  went  forth  next  morning  in 
the  rosy  flare  of  dawn.     .lust  before  sunrise  the  jagged 
eastern  horizon  bla/ed  with  a  narrow  outline  of  fire. 
0\cr  North  Italy  hill   and  vale  still  sle:>t  beneath   a 
violet  pall.     Om-  fcllnw-dimbers  were  not  in  good  con- 
dition.    We  were  as  hard  as  nails.     We  let  them  all 
start,  ate  our  breakfast,  then   ran  to  the  sunnnit  in 
thirty-five  nunutes  and  were  the  first  upon  it.     Only 
the  traverse  along  the  areff  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
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puinl  ever  presented  iiny  (lin'uullics.     They  have  all 
been  removed  by  hhiNted  steps  and  an  iron  railiny! 

Two  more  peaks  remained  to  be  elin)bed,  the  Sonn- 
l)li(k  (on  whose  s\uumit  the-,  is  a  house)  and  the 
Ankoyil,  hist  of  the  snowy  Alps.  They  oll't  r  dull 
climbs  and  ai)i)cared  to  me  to  command  only  moderate 
views.  \\\  this  time,  liowcver,  I  was  Kclting  stale.  I 
was  lircd  of  the  bad  weather.  I  had  seen  enouj^h  lor 
one  summer.  The  whole  seraml)lin«  and  travelling 
business  had  lost  its  charm.  Homance  had  vanished. 
Our  work  seemed  almost  like  a  trade.  I  turiud  away 
from  the  Anko«el  with  relief,  hastened  to  the  tlesh-pots 
of  W'ildbad  (iasleii\  lost  and  aijain  reco\ered  the 
(iurkhas,  and  hastened  back  with  them  to  London  as 
fast  as  express  trains  would  carry  us.  Uru(  c  happened 
to  be  on  the  doorstep  of  my  house  as  we  drove  up  and 
the  Cimkhas  fell  into  his  arms. 


i"ii.\i'ri:i{  XVIII 


I  mi;  MUSI    (HOSNlNti  OK   SI'IISIIKIUilA 


IN  \W  I  u  i)a|)cr  (Kscrihiiiy  the  ;»^(  ciil  til'  a  hill  in  Spits- 
IhtUcii  was  sent  to  iiic  as  editor  tor  the  time  l)t  iiiu  ol" 
th(  "Alpine  .lounial."  Attention  thus  directed  toward 
the  iiorlii  indiici'd  further  inxeNliyalioii^.  Were  there 
other  nioinitains,  ranges  ol"  mountains,  in  the  same  arctic 
island?  Had  they  been  ixplori<l.  mapped,  (lim')e<l? 
I  was  impelled  to  read  the  litnatun  of  aicl'c  exphtra- 
tion  and  became  interested  in  the  subject.  Soon 
aI'Lerward,  early  one  winter  morniiijf,  I  was  ridiny 
alonLT  the  hank  ol'  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  I'ark.  It 
was  misty  and  the  water  had  been  frozen  o\er.  The 
sheet  of  ice  was  broken  uj)  and  the  sun  was  peiu  tratiii}^ 
the  mist  and  jjlitteriny  on  the  ice.  The  lender 
( \ancscent  beauty  of  the  scene  to()k  sudden  possession 
of  me.  Thus,  perhaps,  on  a  grander  scale  miifht  arctic 
visions  fashion  themselves.  At  that  moment  the  fates 
decided  tor  me  the  two  expeditions  carried  out  in  IKOO 
and  IH'tT. 

Some  eiifhleen  months  after  that  morninj?  in  the 
Park  the  party  I  had  organised  was  on  board  a  steamer 
a|)proachin<r  the  west  c<iast  of  Spitsl)ertren.  The  eon- 
<litions  resembled  tliose  of  that  winter  day  in  London. 
There  was  the  same  mist,  the  same  sunshine  struffylin^ 
throutxh,  and  the  same  broken  ice,  but  now  larorer  in 
scale    and    (loatin^^r    on    an    ocean.     The    impression 
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rttcivcd  was  ol'  an  extreme  tendiriK  ss  and  <!eli<'aey. 
TIk  wliili  IK  ss  dl'  the  ice-floes  arul  larm  r  inassts  (none 
ol  '.Ikiii  laivfe  enoiiuh  to  l)e  called  Iuiitn)  was  intensiHe<l 
l)y  shiniincrifiif  streaks  and  shadows  of  transparent 
Miies,  many  shaded.  The  water  rippled  ;  sunshine  yhmccd 
ha(  k  Inim  diamond  jxtinls  ol'  ice  or  (lashed  from  wave- 
lets. 'I'luis  the  I'ro/.cn  north  ofjcned  its  portals  ol' 
Ix  :iiil\  ,  and  lliiis  another  new  world  imihd  the  pilurim 
to  enl(  r  and  find  pirhaps  at  last  the  entirely  satisl'ying 
vision.  l,aUr  on  the  majesty  ol'  the  north  ie\ealed 
itself  to  lis.  We  saw  ^mc;:^  iccherirs  I'all  into  the  seu; 
wc  encoiuilered  storm  in  the  midst  of  yrandeur;  we 
came  amon^'  precipiton,  rocks  and  hnue  IVo/iCii  soli- 
tudes; hut  as  I  look  hack  upon  the  experience  of  two 
lonu  seasons  it  is  the  tenderness  and  dcli<acy  of  arctic 
heauty  that  remains  its  greatest  and  most  abidintj 
charm. 

After  two  days'  ploughing  through  the  floating 
ice  within  deeply  penctralinjr  Ice  Sound  we  landed  on 
a  low  spit  that  protects  the  secluded  harbour  of  Advent 
Hay.  There  wc  set  u|)  our  tents,  landed  our  stores, 
and  established  our  base-camp.  It  is  a  dreary  site  and 
was  for  us  intensely  disappointin.u.  The  hills  around 
are  of  unimpressive  form,  risint?  out  of  wide  Hats,  then 
Miow-covered  and  featureless,  later  brown  expanses  tif 
borr.  Only  northward  across  the  Sound  is  there  any 
stretch  of  mountain  and  irlacier  of  notable  character, 
and  the  hills  there  are  too  far  away  to  be  more  than 
generally  impressive.  Our  first  business  was  to  pene- 
trate into  the  unknown  interior  of  the  island  and  force 
a  way  across  its  imtra\crsed  s'olitudes  to  the  cast  coast 
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and  hack.  .Miiii>'  sciciiLilic  expeditions  had  explored 
the  (iiaslal  rcyioiis  ol'  Spitshd'ifen,  but  no  |)iiblislied 
account  uave  any  sort  of  true  idea  ol'  the  nature  of  tlie 
surface  of  tlie  hind.  Its  <j;coloiiical  structure  had  been 
in\t  vtiLTated,  l)ut  lUtU'  was  rect>rded  about  the  hmd- 
fornis  and  i)ract!cally  nolliiuij  about  the  circumstances 
which  would  affect  and  decide  the  inoveinents  of  a 
tra\cller.  Tlnis  we  arrixtd  with  an  entirely  unsuitable 
e(|ui[)uicnt,  and  were  about  to  launch  forth  on  a  journey 
at  the  \cr\'  worst  time  ol'  year  for  its  aceonii)lishnicnt. 
We  were  bound  to  traverse  a  series  of  flat,  mainly  wide 
valleys,  filled  riiilit  across  with  softening  bog  covered 
by  melling  snow.  We  had  brought  ponies  and  arctic 
sledges  for  transport  -a  job  for  which  they  were  unfit. 
The  bog  was  a  compound  of  mud  and  sharp-cdge<l 
stones,  split  by  frost.  The  ponies  sank  up  to  their 
bellies  in  the  stiH'  conii)ound  and  had  to  be  dug  out 
time  and  again  in  even"  inarch.  "^I'he  stones  rasped  the 
sledge-rumiers,  which  liad  to  be  frequently  mended  or 
replaced.  We  also  sank  in  at  every  step,  and  the  toil 
of  ad\auce  was  extreme. 

My  sketch-survey,  made  as  we  went  along,  .was 
complicated  by  the  bad  weallier.  Hill  snnniiits  were 
generally  clouded,  and  a  second  sight  of  the  same  point 
was  seldom  obtainable,  for  I  could  not  await  clearances. 
Moreover,  the  compass  proved  unreliable.  Mountains 
full  of  iron-ore  deflected  the  needle,  while  observations 
for  true  bearing  when  most  needtKl  were  denied  by 
the  generally  hidden  sun. 

Xe\ertheless,  with  Gregory  and  Garwood  (l)oth 
now    professors  and  F.U.S.)   1   forged  ahead  up  the 
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\;illry  al  IIk'  l)ai'k  ol'  Advent  Ray,  and  round  with  its 
bcndiiiif  to  a  low  pass  whicli  ltd  us  into  Ihc  greater 
valky  cndin;;f  at  Sasscn  Ray  -the  valley  up  which  we 
luuild  have  started  had  lee  conditions  permitted  us  to 
ia;u;  al  i*s  mouth.  \N'e  made  many  side  expeditions 
ii;;o  llic  h.ils  to  ri<:ht  and  left,  and  one  loiit^  reconnais- 
vanic  o\(..r  to  Ihe  wide  and  tar-extendinij  valley  tliat 
leads  inland  from  the  head  ol'  Rell  Sound.  That  was 
a  most  ratiuuinii  adventure  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
(iarwood  and  me.  On  looking  back  this  exi^edition 
and  the  ascent  of  Aconcasrua  are  remembered  as  the 
most  faliguinij  experiences  of  my  wandering  life. 

We  left  cam]!  after  noon  and  worked  uji  a  side 
\alle\  behind  it,  wading  in  snow  from  the  start,  but 
rarely  abk-  to  take  a  step  or  two  on  rotten  rock.  When 
the  \alle>  forked  we  took  the  direeter  branch,  and 
lliiis  in  a  h'w  hours  reached  a  jiass.  Cloud  covered 
us  and  there  was  no  view  in  any  direction.  The  descent 
was  worse  than  the  climb.  For  a  long  distance  the 
snow  was  so  soft  that  we  had  to  crawl  gingerly  over 
it  on  all  fours.  A  walker  sank  into  it  up  to  the  waist, 
and  each  slcj)  in\olved  climbing  out  of  a  hole  and  fall- 
ing into  another.  \\c  came  down  a  glacier  and  off 
its  bulging  foot  on  to  a  painful  region  of  snow-bogs, 
|H)ols  i>f  snow  saturated  with  water,  streanis  in  ice- 
gullies,  and  the  like.  I  fell  up  to  the  neck  and  out 
of  my  depth  into  a  pool  of  saturated  snow,  and  was 
drenched  to  the  skin  with  icy  water.  It  mattered  the 
less  Ijccause  T  was  already  wet  to  the  waist.  By  slow 
degrees  wc  entered  a  valley  leading  in  the  desired 
direction.      As    we   advanced    conditions   improved   a 
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littic.  Aricr  soiuc  U'ti  hours  of  this  exhausting  hihour 
we  were  lairly  done  up.  Findintj  at  last  a  small  patch 
of  dryish  uround  a  little  sheltered  by  banks  from  the 
cold  wind,  we  halted  for  a  few  hours'  rest,  lyinj;  side 
by  side,  wet  to  the  skin  and  \.  rai)i)ed  only  in  a  maekin- 
tosh.  'I'iun  it  rained,  eold,  freezinsf  rain.  We  could 
not  sleep.  On  startinif  a^ain,  ten  minutes'  walk 
brought  us  out  into  the  j^jreat  valley  we  had  come  to 
see,  and  rewarded  us  with  a  remarkable  view  down 
to  15i  11  Soiuid  and  the  sea  in  one  direction  and  far  up 
toward  liie  east  coa^L  in  the  other.  A  pall  of  cloud 
covered  the  sky.  .Ml  was  white  desolation  ii[)on  land 
and  ^rey  gloom  on  the  sea.  The  return  was  ad\entured 
l)y  a  parallel  valley  and  another  i)ass.  The  difliculties 
of  the  way  did  not  diminish.  It  became  more  and 
more  [)ainful  lo  make  the  needed  observations  for  the 
.sketch  sur\  ey  :  but  work  that  has  to  be  done  is  done. 
Feet  sod<len  for  hours  waxed  tender.  l?acks  protested 
agair  ■  their  loads.  About  twenty-four  hours  from 
.starting  the  second  pass  was  reached.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance we  could  just  identify  the  site  of  our  camp, 
which  we  i.uist  reach  or  die.  Waist-deep  in  snow  wc 
waded  down  toward  a  Hat  white  area.  It  proved  to 
be  an  untraversable  lake  of  snow-slush.  It  was  turned 
with  dilliculty  by  wading  one  stream  after  another  of 
a  nameless  compound,  neither  solid  nor  liciuid,  neither 
ice,  water,  nor  snow,  but  possessing  the  wetness  of 
water,  the  coldness  of  lee,  and  while  offering  no  .sup- 
port to  the  tread  opposing  a  massixe  obstruction  to 
tlic  advancing  f(K)t.  lielow  the  slush-lake  eanie 
another,  and  then  the  valley  floor  with  its  bogs,  its 
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snt»\v-l)C(ls,  ;m(l  its  strcaius  to  wade.  Six  hours  from 
the  second  pass  \vc  rej^aiiied  oiii-  caiiii)  ii»  a  eonditiori 
borderirm  on  eoniplete  exhaustion.  1  have  made  ex- 
peditions mucli  h)nuer  than  this  in  point  of  time,  })iit 
none  in  which  hihour  so  sc\ere  had  to  l)c  so  continu- 
ously maintaii>cd  o\er  so  many  hours. 

Arri\i(l  in  tlie  main  Sassendal  the  way  toward  the 
east  coast  was   plain   to  see  I'or  some      stance.      We 
liad   l)ut   to   mount   the  left  hank  of  the  valley  to  tl;e 
I'oot  of  llie  hill  thai  blocked  it.     'I"he  uoinrr  was  fairly 
yood     l)o:rtry  trroimd,  of  course,  many  streams  to  he 
waded  and  the  slcdycs  to  be  carried  over  each.     Tlie 
scenery  was  utterly  tame  -  a  slraiyht  \alley  with  hills 
on  either  hand,  like  the  Downs,  the  bluffs  of  a  pkatean. 
Ahead  was  a  {ilacier,  and    l)eliind    was    the   bay    witli 
.some  rather  striking  cliffs  beyond.      From  the  bluffs, 
which    we   clind)ed   at  one   or  tw. .   points,   the   views 
were  more  remarkable  and  eoinprehensive.     One  such 
o\ersipht  eonnnandinjz  the  n-ost  recondite  part  of  the 
heart  of  the  island  may  be  alluded  to.     Obsene  that 
the  main  island  of  Spitsbergen,  a  shield-shaped  iiiass, 
IS  divided  naturally  into  tiiree  region^,  north,  central 
and   south.     Tlie  first  and   last  are  thoronghly  arclic 
in  character.     They  consist  of  a  heavy  glacial  mantle 
with  mountain  ranges  thrusting  through.     The  central 
portion  is  quite  different.     The  Gulf  Stream  impinges 
(in  its  "est  coast  and  floods  tlie  deep  sounds  that  pene- 
trate far  into  the  interior.     The  whole  of  this  region 
was  once  a    table-land   built   up   of  structurally   weak 
rocks.     This  table-land  has  l)ceii  cut  d<nvn  into  deep, 
boggy  valleys  and  rounded  hills  or  remnants  of  plateau] 
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not  unlike  the  South  Dowr  form.     Snow  lingers 

on  the  heights  or  t'ornis  glai  ;it  the  heads  of  valleys, 
but  large  areas  become  snow-free  in  summer,  and  the 
valleys  and  sl()i)es,  though  iioi  grassy,  bear  sheets  of 
flowering  plants  and  briglitly  coloured  mosses.  There 
is  food  for  such  vast  herds  of  reindeer  as  wandered 
all  over  the  coimtry  before  whalers  and  niiseellaTicous 
hunters  came  up  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  them.  Now 
it  is  only  in  the  less  acees>il)le  valleys  that  reindeer 
can  maintain  thiniselves.  The  view  in  (luestion  was 
over  this  remotest  i)art  of  the  interior.  It  was  as  deso- 
late a  prospect  as  the  imagination  can  picture.  All 
the  mountain  forms  were  rounded;  all  the  \alleys  were 
troughs.  Clouds  trailed  about  or  spim  up  like  writhing 
genii  from  the  depths.  E\erything  looked  sodden. 
The  very  hill-sides  appeared  to  be,  as  in  fact  they 
are.  sliding  down  iiito  the  depths.  There  were  mud- 
slides up<m  the  sk)pes.  Mud-laden  rivers  sought  the 
sea.  Frost  and  thaw  were  obviously  carrying  all  before 
them  with  a  rapidity  undreamt  of  by  dwellers  in  tem- 
perate regions.  Tlie  liig  valley  was  fed  by  side  valleys 
whiili  subdi\ide(i  aiid  re-subdivided.  ^Ve  looked  down 
ui)on  a  ])erfect  ma/e  of  trenches.  All  were  forlorn; 
all,  like  the  whole  island,  utterly  uninhabited.  Into 
most  of  them  man  had  ne\er  penetrated.  From  the 
b(>ginning  of  the  world  they  had  been  solitary.  Far- 
ther away  were  beauties  enough— the  lovely  fjord 
framed  in  rocky  [)eaks  and  great  glaciers,  with  all  the 
iiills  steeped  in  a  ])urple  that  no  dye  can  sinuilate. 
There  the  sun  shone  on  snow  and  clouds,  making 
the  glaiiers    gay    and    sparkling    on    the    water;    but 
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here  in  this  central  rcyion  all  was  foj,'  and  damp  and 
gloom. 

We  had  intended  to  diinb  on  to  the  glacier  at  the 
head  ol'  the  Sassendal   and   cross  o\cr  it  to  the  cast 
coast,  but  on  approach  access  to  it  seemed  difficult, 
and  an  unexpected  \alley  opened  out  leading  far  in 
the  dirc.tion  of  our  f.)al.     So  uc  turned  up  it  and 
wandered  on,  conditions  for  a  while  improving.    Other 
troul)les  were  in  store.     A  glacier  not  many  years  ago 
liad  e\idently  eonie  down  a  side  valley  and  blocked  the 
main  depression  up  which  we  were  advancing.    Gla^  iers 
in   Spitsbergen   advance   and   retreat   suddenly.     One 
year  a  valley  is  open  from  end  to  end.     Ten  years  later 
it  is  barred  right  across  by  the  foot  of  a  glacier  from 
a  tributary  glen  which  will  oppose  a  wall  of  ice  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  high  in  the  wa\'  of  a  traveller.     'I'his 
particular  side-glacier  had  come  and  gone,  but  it  nad 
left  the  floor  of  our  valley  in  a  parlous  slate  with  moraine 
hcai)s  and  mounds  of  semi-fossil  ice  and  a  tortured  and 
intricately    meandering   torrent   in    a   difficult   gorge. 
This  rough-and-tumble  area  was  a  mile  or  more  hmg 
and  took  the  best  part  of  a  day  to  i)ass  with  ponies  and 
sledges.     Then  came  the  v.orst  stretch  of  bog  we  had 
encountered,  and  then,  suddenly,  a  great  wall  of  ice 
such  as  I  have  above  described  barring  our  way.     \Ve 
eamped  at  the  foot  of  it  on  a  wretched  site  where  tent 
and    baggage    were    presently    invaded    by    an    all- 
I)cnetrating  mud.     It  seemed  as  though  the  cast  coast 
would  never  appear.     Climbing   the   hill  above  camp 
the  moment  it  was  pitched,  I  rose  above  the  ice-wall, 
which  proved  to  be  the  side  of  the  end  of  a  great  glacier. 
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Whi'ii   :it  last    1   could  look  over  it  and  l)<\vond     lo ! 
liu'  t.i^l<  111  sra  \\ith   TaIui'  Maud  risitm  out  of  it  and 
the   ice  |Ki(k    slnichiim   away  to   a    wwAr   and    ckar 
liori/oii.     1  yclUd  down  to  my  I'lirnds  in  camp,  then 
climhcd   hiiihcr  and   hiuhcr   and   saw   lo   ever   -ircatcr 
distances.     Auhard   l?ay  just  beyond   the   clacier  was 
sparklinu  in  sunliuM  and  d..llcd  o\er  with  si)ccklcs  and 
streaks  of  ice.     'I'ho  water  was  hlue;  blue,  too,  were 
the  hills   ,.f    I'.diie   Island,   and    i)rc.sently   i^n-ple :    Ihc 
remolesl  of  theiu  ablaze  with  ilu>hes  of  yellow  li^'ht. 
1'])  and  uj)  T  went,  leaning  affainst  a  gale  till  all  the 
nearer  hilK  were  disclosed,  domes  of  snow  from  which 
the    big   ylacicr  descended.     The  lind)   of   a   rainbow 
was  standing  ui)(«n  the  ice.     It  was  a  view  not  merely 
worth     seeinix,     but     well     .worth     having     C(nnc     to 
see.       1     shall     nc\cr     forget     it.       Next     day     we 
crossed    the    glaci(  r    to    the    east    coast,    spent    some 
ho,u-s    tlurc,    and    rctMrncd.     Wc    named    our    pass 
tlic  I\ory  (iate.*     Four  days  later  we  were  back  by 
the  shore  of  Sassen  Bay,  Ice  Sound.     The  first  crossing 
of  Spitsbergen  was  accomplished. 

Fiir  some  lime  longer  we  continued  the  exploration 
of  tiiis  cenlral  area,  working  back  by  land  toward 
Advent  Bay  and  climbina  various  heights,  often  com- 
manding beautiful  views  over  Tee  Sound  and  beyond, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  character  of 
our  experiences.     While  encamped  beside  the  sound, 

*  Siir.l  Lfiiiinio  Kiniiii  iiort;io,  quarum  allcrn  fortur 
Ccnici.  qii.i  M  lis  facilis  thitur  I'xitiis  umbris  ; 
Allira   lainlcn.ii   perfect;!   nilins  <!cphanlo, 
Srd  falsa  ad  locliim  mitluiil  iiiscninia  inaiics. 

Virgil,  .Eneid    vi.  803. 
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uiiiliiuj  lor  a  luliilcd  boat,  I  wrote  as  follows  on  a 
picfc  of  i)ai)cr:  "Thrown  into  Sassen  Hay,  Ice  Fjord, 
Spitsherycn,  on  July  '.'(I,  1  «!)(>,  by  nic.  If  found  please 
«i\c  information  to  tlie  Hoyal  (ieo^fraphical  Society, 
London."  I  signed  it,  enclosed  it  in  a  bottle,  and 
east  it  far  into  the  water.  Thai  fra-,'nient  of  paper  lies 
before  rue  as  I  write.  It  was  picked  up  in  April,  litOd, 
two  miles  from  land  not  far  north  of  Vesteraalen, 
Norway,  i)y  a  fisherman,  who  sent  it  to  me. 

We  had  had  enough  of  nuid-llounderinff  and  pony- 
driviiiiT  over  unsuitable  ground.  The  proper  time  to 
explore  these  valleys  is  before  the  sunmier  thaw  sets 
in,  while  the  earth  is  still  hard  and  sk-d^es  can  be  drawn 
o\er  frozen  saow.  The  little  steamer  I  had  hired  met 
our  reunited  party  at  Ad\ent  liay,  and  ^lad  we  were 
to  embark  upon  it,  our  purpose  being  to  visit  all  the 
accessible  coast-region  round  to  the  north  and  see  where 
prolitable  inland  investigations  might  be  made  in  future 
to  determine  the  mountain-structure  of  the  island. 

In  blustery  weather  we  steamed  away  from  Ad\ent 
I'oint,  leaving  the  melancholy  land  behind  with  its 
i'leak  purple  shores  sloping  up  to  hills  all  white  with 
new-fallen  snow  and  roofed  with  cloud.  Bleared 
gleams  of  mistx-  'mlight  east  an  added  pallor  on  patehes 
of  the  \iew.  'ihe  wind  howled  and  rain  drove  in  our 
faces  as  we  passed  out  of  Ice  S(.und  and  headed  for 
the  long  narrow  channel  that  divides  the  sunken  moun- 
tain range,  King  Charles  Foreland,  from  the  mainland. 
'I'he  cloud-roof  hid  the  peaks  as  we  passed  the  mouths 
of  gloomy  valleys  and  the  bases  of  massive  buttresses. 
C.laciers  presentlj-  came  doxvn  to  the   water  on  both 
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sides,  (.icy  clouds  sirimd  to  lu-  walkinu  on  the  sea 
oil  ((.hiiniiar  limbs  ol'  fallini?  snow,  thick  and  heavy. 
Kinus  and  t'ross  Hays  held  each  its  sejiarate  sturm. 
We  di<l  not  enter  them,  but  I'orLHil  n  rthward  in  the 
tumhrnm'  sea  past  the  Seven  Icebergs,  \vhi<-h  are  really 
s(  a-lrontiny  glaciers,  past  the  month  of  Magdalcna  l^v, 
and  SI.  thronirh  the  South  Gat  into  the  haven  at  the 
north-we-t  corner  of  Spitsliergen,  which  was  tlie  pros- 
perous and.  in  sunimer,  populous  liase  of  the  Dutch 
whaleiisheiy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  came 
to  anchor  in  the  fiassaue  between  Danes  and  Amster- 
dam Islands,  just  oil'  the  cove  where  Andree's  balloon- 
house  was  set  up  and  his  inflated  lialloon  was  awaiting 
a  favourable  south  wind  to  float  it  over  the  North  Pole. 
I  landed  and  visited  the  place  and  the  man.  lie 
showed  me  his  airship  and  explained  his  plans.  Weather 
prevented  his  attempt  this  year,  but  in  1897  he 
ascended  and  was  ne\er  heard  of  again.  Ow  the  other 
shore  we  visited  the  last  remnants  of  Smeerenburg 
(HlublHi-town).  the  old  Dutch  settlement,  mainly 
marked  by  graves.  There  was  a  feeling  as  of  ancient 
tragedies  in  the  air.  I  remembered  many  a  story  of 
winterings  and  death  in  this  very  place  -a  palace  of 
death,  grandly  hedged  about  l)y  massive  mountains  of 
archaan  rock,  blasted  by  almost  ceaseless  storm,  and 
hidden  in  arctic  night  for  half  the  year.  Large  glacier 
fronts  protruded  into  the  sea  ;  a  pallid  white  ice-blink 
gleamed  in  the  mist  over  the  inland-ice.  All  around 
was  grey— gre\-  water,  grey  rocks,  grey  sky,  save  for 
faint  blue  breaks  in  the  glacier-elilTs  and  one  incredibly 
blue  stranded  ice-castle,  whose  colour,  like  a  rich  note 
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of  music,   seemed   to  lluol)  in   iirid   tliidiiyli    Hn-   ^oft 
hnrriKiiiy  of  tfreys. 

Nortliwiinl    we   steamed    to   find   the   edye    of  the 
pohir  iei-paek,  past  Foul  Point  and  Voyelsantf,  Cloven 
ClifT  and  the  Xorways  -  rock  islands  famous  in  arctic 
ad\enture.      Many  are  tlie  years  wlicn  the  i)ack  comes 
hard  down  upon  this  nortliern  shore  and  remains  there, 
lilockini,'  all  eastward  passage.     Fortune  favoured  us. 
'I'he  edirc  of  the  i)aek  was  in  SO"  1;{',  and  there  was 
open  water  for  our  advance.     \  wonderful  si},dit  is  the 
ice-pack,  m.  hroad,  so  flat  apparenlly,  so  deathlike  still, 
(io   within    it   and  you    will   find   that   it   is  alive  and 
mo\inir  and  all  split  up  and  divided  by  lanes  or  leads 
(-f  walcr.     We  lay  off  it  for  a  little  while,  then  East- 
ward ho;   alonjr  the  edge  of  it  and  further  north  as 
it  bent  away  to  SO'^   '.'8'  off  ^'erlegcn  Hook.     Drift 
lec  in   closely  assembled   nudtitude  of  fragments  liad 
to  be  negotiated—a  very  beautiful  experience  beeause 
of  the  variety  and  grace  of  the  floating  pieces  which 
uiimickcd  I  he  tortus  of  natural  objects.     The  blue  of 
their  hollows  and  .sea-washed   fronts   was  a  multifold 
•  Iclight.     Seals  slept  on  them  as  on  beds.     After  pass- 
ing the  mouth  of  Ilinloopen  Strait  we  held  on  north- 
eastward,  with   the   coast   of  North-East-Land    about 
ten  miles  away,  and  its  low-domed  white  interior,  which 
Xnrdenskjold  crossed,  just  visible  under  its  eloud-eap. 
Black  cliffs  an<l  rocks  alone  stood  out  from  the  white- 
ness of  this  desolate  land.     The  Seven  Islands  were 
*»"r  next  aim.  not  to  land  on  them,  but  if  possible  to 
pass  them  and  get  round  yet  farther;  but  it  was  not 
to  l)c.    ^\■hell  \ve  came  up  with  them  they  were  packed 
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iiliout  Willi  ice.  iiiid  fiirllKT  ii(l\;in(r  was  not  possible. 
\\\'  had,  liii\vt\(  r,  hctii  lucky  ciiniiLtli.  Many  a  wi-ll- 
I'iiuikI  aiclic  c\|)i(l;lii>ii,  with  a  year  or  two  at  its  dis- 
posal, had  Tailed  to  rcacli  as  far.  I-aiiii>iit,  in  yi-ars  of 
ar<tic  \a(hl'iiLr  and  alter  many  altcmpts,  ikmt  j)cnc- 
hahd  ali'im-  the  north  coast.  Wc  landed  on  Waldcn 
Island  aiii  \ie'.\((l  the  remains  of  a  hut  built  l)y  a 
wrecked  ardic  e\pt<lition  Wellman's.  From  the 
hi^dusL  point  we  looked  I'ar  over  the  sea,  ice-pack, 
and  land  a  niemnralile  \iew  lu math  the  lifted  cloud- 
ruof.  The  Sexcn  Inlands  displayed  llu-  lonely  yrandenr 
^\\  llieir  wealher-l)(  ateii,  snow-drajx'd  Hanks.  The 
ci'aiXs  of  Xorth-l"'ast-Land  and  its  island  outliers 
fronted  the  i)nlar  sea  with  apparently  indonntahk 
rixks.  An  iee-hlink  answered  for  the  pack  binding 
the  sea.  Xorlhward  the  infinite  plain  stretched  away 
and  away,  who  could  say  how  far  or  what  including? 

There  was  no  time  to  waste,  as  the  [laek  was 
cominu  down  on  \'t  rlcyi  ii  Ilook  and  miixhl  cut  us 
olf.  We  dceidid  to  try  and  escape  southward  down 
llinlooptii  Strait.  The  sea  became  utierly  calm,  the 
air  warnu  r  and  sol'U  r.  It  svas  like  a  winter's  day  at 
home.  I{ain-cloiids  swe{)t  their  besoms  over  land  and 
s(a.  and  snow  llnrries  came  and  passed  like  April 
sliowi  Is.  A  nlacitr  fioiil  souk;  tuenty-iive  miles  long 
edued  the  lirst  reach  of  the  loiiLT  strait.  We  marvelled 
at  the  varied  wonders  of  its  cliff  as  we  l(M)ked  into  blue 
tunnels  and  <frottoes  or  watched  the  bold  spires  and 
clefts  if  ha|)ly,  as  se\eral  times  occurred,  we  niiffht 
behold  the  alacier  calve  and  tjreat  masses  fall  from  it 
into  the  sea.     Slowly   we   forged  our  way  against  a 
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ixuvcrl'til  tide,  ,tl)  Nortlj-K;isl-Liiiul  j.hvays  nu  uiir 
kit,  \U  i((-Nli((f  <ltli(iiltly  slopinj^  uj)  into  sul'ttsl  mist 
and  lii.includ  icc-hliuk  t.vtT  nil.  'J"hc  viiw  hn.adiiicd 
(l..uti  the  lou-sidfd  strait;  black  islands  sliar!)ly  «Itf<-tl 
ill  Iroiit,  liiit  all  else  utterly  va.mie  and  (Aaru  scent. 

Hcyond  fape  Totell  eaiiic  the  wider  sea,  and  there 
\^as  no  ice-l)link  ahead,     lliyht  and  left  (he  hroad,  cold 
liiare  of  li^lit  lay  ]..\v  alonj,r  the  iiea\ens,  hut  southward 
it  mellowed  away.     Tju  ii  we  came  amoiii;  yrcat  masses 
of    (loatiiiL;    ice,    true    ieeheiijs,    small    in    comparison 
with   those   IhaL  eal\e  off  (.rceiilaiid   and   arc    seen   by 
.\tlantic  passengers,  trilliny  snowballs  if  se'^  aixainst  the 
huye  icedocs  »if  the  Anlan  tic,  but  compared  with  man 
Miin-rs  oreat  and  impressive.     The  laryot  come  from 
the  south-eastern  end  of  the  inland  ice  of  Xorth-Kast- 
I-aiid,  and  are  as  biy  as  the  hulls  ..f  considerable  shi|)s. 
I'hey  take  every  fantastic  form  and  are  intricate  with 
fairy   hollows  and    recesses,   jullintr   towers   and   over- 
hanging' projections.     All  the  hollows  arc  blue  and  all 
the  surfaces  not   washoil   by  the  sea  are   white.      We 
saw  walruses  resting  on  them;  seals  raised  their  man- 
like   heads    and    shoulders    to   gaze   at    us   out   of   the 
smooth,  jriey  sea.     ITere  was  arctic  beauty  lo  perfec- 
tion.     Who  could   sleej)   with   such    wonders  revealed 
anew  every  hour,^      On  and  on  we  went  with  risinjr 
hopes,  but  a  .southward  exit  was  not  to  be  ours.     We 
turned  aside  to  try  a  passage  through  Ileley  Sound, 
which  divides  Harents  Island  from  the  main  land,  but 
that   also   was  closed.      Jteturning    soijie   distance    we 
tried  farther  to  the  eastward,  following  the  edge  of 
the  pack.     On  one  side  was  e\er  the  ealm  sea  with 
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tlie  icebergs  floating  in  it,  on  the  other  the  broad, 
silent  ice-shcct,  bUie-edged,  cracked  here  and  there, 
and  here  and  there  raised  into  long  high  ridges  of  piled 
blue  and  white  masses  where  two  floes  had  been  driven 
together  and  '*  screwed  "  their  tortured  edges  up  into 
a  s|)lintere(l  chaos.  On  we  ran  eastward.  Barents 
and  Kdge  Islands  sank  beneath  the  horizon;  North- 
East-Iiand  was  all  but  gone.  Then  a  new  land  emerged 
farther  east — the  seldom  seen  and  very  rarely  visited 
Wiche  Islands,  at  that  time  still  unexplored.  A  dim 
hope  arose  that  we  might  land  on  them  first  among 
explorers,  but  it  was  soon  extinguished.  The  pack 
enveloped  them. 

Our  coal  w  as  running  low ;  we  had  barely  enough 
to  reach  Andree's  ship  for  a  further  supply  and  could 
not  afford  to  delay  an  hour.  Back,  therefore,  we 
returned  by  the  way  we  had  come  over  the  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  Verlcgen  Hook ;  back  with 
our  hearts  in  our  throats,  fearing  lest  the  passage  might 
be  closed  round  that  point  also  and  we  shut  off  from 
escape  in  any  direction.  Here  was  a  fine  chance  for 
sleep.  We  rounded  the  fatal  point  and  proceeded 
close  along  the  north  coast,  which  we  had  not  beheld 
ns  we  came,  following  the  edge  of  the  pack.  We 
passed  Trcurciiburg  Bay,  where  French  frigates  over- 
whelmed the  Dutch  whalers  in  a  sea-fight  long  ago,  and 
where,  in  Hecla  Co\c,  Parry  wintered.  As  Wijde  Bay 
o[)cncd  we  saw  into  Mossel  Bay,  a  wintering-place  of 
Nordenskjold.  The  usual  cloud-roof  rested  on  the 
mountains  behind  Grey  Hook  and  these  were  white 
down  to  the  sea  with  new-fallen  snow.     Skirts  of  fog 
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trailed  out  from  every  bay  and  inlet,  but  a  brighter 
pallor  spread  over  the  southern  sky.  Cold,  steely 
gleams  came  and  went  in  this  place  and  that.  Seals 
rising  and  diving  made  rings  on  the  calm  water.  Busy 
bird-flocks  skimmed  the  surface,  guillemots  with  fish 
in  their  mouths  hurrying  back  to  their  young,  little 
auks  forcNcr  gay,  fulmar  petrels  always  grave,  and  the 
many  feathered  squadrons  of  the  north. 

The  gateway  of  the  frozen  east  thus  safely  passed, 
we  took  stock  of  our  coal  and  ventured  into  Wijde 
Bay,  that  deep  sound  which  runs  so  far  inland  from 
the  north  coast.  Grand  scenery  presently  replaced 
the  somewhat  uninteresting  northern  reach.  Ilill- 
ranges  enclose  it  along  cither  bank.  It  is  the  best  part 
of  a  degree  of  latitude  in  length  and  several  miles  wide. 
The  biggest  mountains  in  Spitsbergen  look  down  upon 
its  inmost  eastern  shore,  but  alas !  they  were  hidden. 
We  were  to  behold  them  from  the  inland  ice  twelve 
months  later.  Down  this  long  avenue  we  steamed, 
past  headlands  and  the  mouths  of  valleys  and  the 
crcscenl-fronts  of  glaciers,  rising  like  walls  of  marble 
and  turijuoise  out  of  the  dark  surface  of  the  sound. 
'J'iie  boat  was  stopped  over  against  one  of  these,  just 
as  the  sunshine  burst  through  on  the  splintered  ice-cliff 
and  calm  water,  leaving  in  gloom  the  red  riven  crags 
behind.  Stillness  reigned.  Seals  peeped  forth.  Ful- 
n)ar  petrels  were  floating  near  at  hand.  Clouds  on  the 
snow-peaks  divided,  showing  white  ridges  and  sharp 
summits.  A  much-branching  reindeer-valley  opening 
opposite  re\ea1cd  in  its  remotest  depth  a  purple  of 
incredible  richness. 
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Where  the  sound  divides  we  turned  up  its  western 
brancii  and  presently  landed  on  its  western  shore. 
Had  we  been  properly  equipped  a  long  niareh  would 
have  taken  us  southward  over  a  low  pass  to  the  head 
of  Dickson  Bay  (a  branch  of  Ice  Sound)  which  our 
companion  Tre\or-Battyc  had  explored  a  few  weeks 
before.  But  we  had  done  with  land-travel.  After  a 
few  hours'  halt,  all  were  aboard  ayain,  and  when  I 
awoke  we  were  anchored  off  AndreeVs  balloon-station 
and  taking  in  coal.  'I'hcnce  returning  southward  we 
looked  into  Magdalcna  and  Kings  Bays,  passed  the 
mouth  of  lee  Sound  and  ran  into  Bell  Sound,  the  site 
nowadays  of  industrial  activity  in  connection  with  its 
coal  and  iron  deposits,  for  which  a  great  future  is  pre- 
dicted. Little  thought  we  then  of  such  matters,  but 
only  of  penetrating  to  the  head  of  the  I^ow  Sound 
branch  in  order  to  link  up  my  sketch-survey,  made  on 
that  horrible  expedition  with  Garwood,  with  fixed 
points  on  the  map.  The  mouth  of  the  Sound  is  almost 
blocked  by  a  long  narrow  island  of  rock.  The  exiguous 
opening  offers  a  dangerous  piece  of  navigation.  A 
boiling  tide  sweeping  through  it  carried  us  like  a  cork 
in  a  mill-race.  We  were  spun  round  and  cast  this 
way  and  that  by  eddies  or  domes  of  water  surging  up 
from  below ;  but  it  was  soon  over.  'I'he  fjord  within 
was  absolutely  calm.  Our  emergence  was  made  at 
slack  tide.  This  was  our  last  a<lventurc.  We  re- 
turned to  the  base-camp,  packed  up  our  baggage  and 
collections,  and  were  carried  to  Ilannnerfest  just  in 
time  to  see  Nansen  land  from  his  wonderful  transpolar 
voyage  in  the  ¥ram.     Ours  liad  been  a  journey  full  of 
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toil  and  discomfort  but  precious  in  the  gifts  of  the 
high  gods.  They  hedged  themselves  al)out  with  storm 
and  darkness,  but  within  the  pale  they  opened  the 
halls  of  their  secret  palaces  to  the  wanderers  and 
sunmioncd  tiiem  by  winged  messengers.  They  shed 
mysterious  and  wonderful  lights  upon  their  path,  and 
led  them  into  temples  of  ivory  and  marble  and  gold. 
The  ghunour  of  the  old  world,  the  world  of  saga  and 
soTig  and  of  the  great  dead,  was  rc\ealed  to  them, 
and  they  came  back  to  the  cities  of  men  as  with  veiled 
heads  so  that  none  could  know  of  the  glory  from  which 
thev  returned. 
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THE   INLAND   ICE   OF    SPITSBEUGEN 

EARLY  in  the  followinf?  summer  (1897)  Garwood 
and  I,  with  two  Norwegian  sailors,  landed  from  our 
whale-boat  on  the  shore  far  up  Klaas  Billen  Bay,  near 
the  sea-front  of  the  Nordenskjold  glacier.  The  day 
of  our  arri\al  was  that  on  wl-.ich  Andree  went  up  in 
his  balloon  and  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  sight 
of  men.  Klaas  Billen  Bay  is  a  northern  branch  of 
Ice  Sound,  and  you  can  sec  across  to  it  from  the  usual 
landing-spit  at  Advent  Point.  Our  purpose  was  to 
drag  our  sledges  up  the  glacier  and  on  to  the  high 
region  of  snowticlds  covering  the  whole  interior  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Spitsbergen  north  of  Ice  Sound.  The 
expedition  was  very  interesting,  but  far  surpassed  in 
delight  In-  what  followed,  and  may  be  dealt  with 
briefly.  Tlie  whole  journey  is  fully  described  in  my 
book,  "  With  Ski  and  Sledge  over  Arctic  Glaciers." 
(London.  1898).  It  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  inter- 
esting to  sit  and  watch  the  noble  sea-washed  glacier- 
front  in  all  the  wcaltli  of  its  colouring  and  the  wonder 
of  its  form,  often  barred  across  with  sunlight  and 
shadow,  throwing  into  relief  this  and  the  other  icy 
pinnacle  above  some  blue  wall  or  gloomy  cavern. 
Toward  half-tide  the  ice  cliff  fired  great  guns  along 
all  its  battlcmcntcd  front  in  quick  succession.  To  be 
gazing  in  the  right  direction  at  the  moment  of  a  big 
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fall  was  sheer  good  luck.  Thus  once  I  saw  a  monster 
pinnacle  come  thundering  down.  First,  a  few  frag- 
ments were  crushed  to  right  and  left  near  its  base ; 
then  the  whole  tower  sank  vertically,  smashing  up 
within  as  it  fell ;  at  last,  grandly  bending  over,  it  shot 
forward  into  the  bay  in  a  thousand  fragments  great 
and  small.  These  dinged  and  splashed  the  .water  into 
a  mound  of  spray,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  high.  Before 
coming  to  rest  they  would  heave  and  roll  about  for  a 
while,  lifting  the  water  upon  their  flanks  and  shaking 
it  off  in  cascades  till  they  lay  still  or  slowly  floated 
away  among  countless  fellows  fallen  before.  Mean- 
while the  circling  waves  thus  generated  would  spread 
and  break  around,  hurling  the  floating  blocks  against 
one  another,  disturbing  tliC  balance  of  some,  toppling 
them  over  or  splitting  them  up,  and  thus  starting 
smaller  intersecting  rings.  The  widening  undulations 
could  be  traced  afar  off  by  the  stately  courtesy  of  the 
rocking  icebergs.  Finally,  the  great  breakers  would 
come  swishing  along  the  shore,  louder  and  louder  as 
they  api)roached,  till  they  passed  close  by  the  tent  and 
washed  up  to  where  our  whale-boat  was  lying,  hauled 
just  beyond  their  reach.  Between  the  fal's  and  their 
sequence  of  sounds  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
ceaseless  murmur  of  the  bay  and  the  gentle  soughing 
of  the  wind. 

Two  days  of  very  se\crc  labour  carried  our  camp 
to  a  height  of  Ij.'SOO  feet,  at  the  head  of  the  steep 
tongvie  of  the  glacier.  There  was  a  nnnmtain  to  east 
and  west  of  us,  the  slope  we  had  ascended  to  the 
south,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  snowfields  to  the  north. 
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Stonn  kept  us  stationary  for  one  day,  then  for  two 
(lays  \vc  journeyed  northward,  always  uphill,  some 
fifUen  miles,  linally  eaniping  at  a  height  of  nearly 
8,000  feet.  A  dense  fog  had  enshrouded  us  all  the 
time.  Witiiin  it  there  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
to  l)e  seen  save  ourselves  and  our  sledges.  Fog  above 
and  around  and  snow  below  formed  one  uniform 
sphere  of  whileness.  I  could  see  my  feet  and  legs, 
but  apparently  standing  upon  nothing.  The  sledges 
seemed  to  lie  on  the  same  fog  that  enveloped  them. 
One  could  feel  the  snow,  but  one  could  not  see  that 
it  was  aught  but  fog.  The  space  between  my  ski  was 
as  light  as  the  zenith.  As  Peary  says,  we  were  blind 
with  wide-open  eyes.  We  advanced,  hour  after  hour, 
aj)proaehing  nebula  and  leaving  nebula  behind.  The 
cfTect  of  the  storm,  the  fog,  and  the  generally  imusual 
surroundings  so  scared  one  of  our  hardy  Norsemen 
that  he  became  utterly  useless  and  ill.  When  we 
pitched  camp  he  lay  in  his  tent  and  groaned,  becoming 
quite  hysterical  and  swelling  uj)  in  his  body.  We 
thought  he  was  going  to  die,  but  it  was  mere  funk. 
For  twelve  hours  a  se\ere  storm  raged.  The  tents 
were  buried  out  of  sight  of  one  another  in  new  snow, 
but  al'tci'ward  the  sky  cleared,  and  we  had  a  wonderful 
•>iew  from  the  sunuiiit  of  a  snow-dome  about  a  mile 
from  camp.  Fog  unfortunately  hid  the  lower  levels. 
Had  it  lifted,  we  should  have  looked  down  on  to  the 
head  of  the  cast  branch  of  Wijde  Bay  and  should  have 
been  able  correctly  to  locate  a  group  of  high  and 
jminted  rock-peaks  which  appeared  in  the  north  and 
ha\e  since  been   proved  to  be  the  highest  in  Spits- 


bergen,    rising,    I    believe,    to    an   altitude    of   about 
7,000  feet.     All  that  wc  could  sec  was  the  hollow  in 
Jhich  the  bay  and  the  glacier  at  the  head  oi'  it  lie, 
the  latter  dropping  away  from  where  wc  stood.     East- 
ward a  vast  extent  of  snowfields  and  glaciers  in  white 
valleys  stretched  down  to  the  margin  of  Wybc  Jans 
Water   and    Olga    Strait.     One    more    march    would 
have  solved  many  problems,  but  our  fo(.'l  of  a  sailor 
would  not  advance,  and  could  neither  be  left  behind 
nor  carried.     We  were  forced  to  return,  but  our  going 
was  now  in  clear  weather  and  we  could  keei)  along 
the  watershed,   gently   downward  sloping.      High  in 
the  limpid  air  floated  a  dark  blue  roof  of  soft  cloud, 
resting    on   skyey    walls   of   marvellous   colours,    with 
])ars  of  stratus  reflecting  golden  sunlight.     Fnder  the 
hidden  sun  in  the  north  hung  a  reticulated  web  of  gold 
and  Tyrian   purple,   through  which  shafts  of  tender 
light   drooped    like    eyelashes   up""    the    snow.     The 
neve   swept  away  on  all   sides  in   gentle  curves   and 
domes,  here  greyish-white  with  purple  shadows,  there 
bluish-grey  and  strewn  with  carpets  of  sunshine.    Such 
rocks  as  emerged  were  rich  in  tints,  ruddy  or  orange, 
enforicd  by  the  lustrous  atmosphere.    There  was  none 
of  that  sharp  contrast  of  dark  and  white  that  strikes 
a  superficial  observer  in  Alpine  views.    This  panoranui 
was  all  colour,  harmonious  without  rift  and  rich  with- 
out monotony.     At  midnight  the  cloud-roof  opened 
in  the  north  and  a  flood  t)f  sunshine  fell  around  us— 
a   \critable  transfiguration   and   thrilling  glor\    which 
cannot  be  told.     Entranced  with  beauty,  we  marched 
on  and  on,  as  in  boundless  space,  with  a  sense  of  free- 
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<loiii  and  a  joy  in  the  ownership  of  the  whole  nniversc 
-  einolions  Ihat  l)est  arise  in  the  great  clean  places  of 
tlie  earth,  where  nothinj;  lives  and  nothing  grows,  the 
Uriat  (ksirts  and  the  wide  snowfields.  Green  eonntry 
liy  con\paris()n  is  mildewed  land.  Another  day  of  like 
heaiity  followed  before  we  had  to  plnnge  again  into 
storm  and  fog,  and  llins,  after  eight  days  aloft,  return 
to  our  boat  on  the  shore  of  the  hay  by  the  glacier's 
foot. 

l'"i\c  days  later,  carried  by  a  little  steamer,  wc 
hiTided  at  the  head  of  Kings  Bay,  and  formed  a  l)ase 
camp  close  to  the  end  of  the  se\en  miles  wide  ice-eliff 
wherewith  the  Kings  Cdaeier  terminates  all  along  the 
eastern  margiji  of  this  arm  of  the  sea.  Magdalena 
l^ay  is  called  the  Gem  of  Arctic  scenery,  but  Kings 
and  Cross  liays,  in  my  opinion,  far  surpass  it.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  them.  It  was  not  a  bay  we 
came  to  investigate,  nor  the  outcrop  of  excellent  coal 
in  its  south  shore,  but  the  great  glacier  and  the 
mountains  beyond.  From  an  ele\ation  near  camp  the 
glacier  was  widely  displayed  back  to  its  radiating  snow- 
fields.  Its  lower  part,  which  flows  over  buried  rock- 
islands,  is  broken  into  a  tumult  of  crevasses  and  scracs. 
Varying  illumination  on  this  splintered  area  set  fancy 
at  l»lay.  Sometimes  the  broken  ice  looked  like  an 
imuimcrable  multitude  of  white-robed  penitents,  some- 
times like  a  tented  camp,  sometimes  like  a  frozen 
cataract.  Its  suggcstiveness  was  boundless,  its  beauty 
distinguished.  Its  terminal  elifF  was  worthily  frame<l 
between  mountains  with  shattered  ridges,  steep 
cottloirs,  and  high-perched   glaciers  caught  on  ledges 
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or  steeply  sweeping  <lo\vn  to  join  the  main  ice-river. 
Fiirlher  back,  where  the  broken  region  ended,  smoother 
and  ever-widening  stretches  led  away  toward  the 
group  of  Dolomite  mountains,  so  i)romincnt  from  the 
sea,  which  the  old  whalers  named  the  Three  Crowns. 
This  grou])  divides  the  snowfield  into  two  main  arms. 
One,  rising  directly  south-eastward  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  bay,  leads  to  a  pass  and  beyond  it,  in  a  right 
line,  down  to  Ice  Sound.  We  named  this  the  Kings 
Highway.  The  other,  and  much  broader  branch,  the 
Crowns  Glacier,  ])ending  round  to  the  north  and  con- 
tinually widening,  culminates  in  an  area  of  low,  broad 
snow-domes,  whence  an  important  valley  drops  to 
Wood  Ray  in  the  north  coast. 

The  plan  we  inmiediately  formed  was  to  mount 
first  to  the  Highway  Pass  ("2,. 500  feet),  and  then  to 
explore  the  Crowns.  To  reach  the  former  was  hard 
work  for  four  days.  In  the  first  we  had  to  earrj' 
everything  across  broken  ice  and  moraines.  In  the 
second  we  must  haul  the  sledges  over  a  wavy  ice- 
surface,  tugging  them  up  short  steep  slopes  and 
checking  them  down  successive  inclines.  They  often 
knocked  us  over  and  ol'tencr  bruised  us  in  their  way- 
ward descents.  AVave  followed  wave  about  twenty 
vards  apart,  and  the  work  was  heart-breaking.  Tlie 
third  stage  was  over  waterlogged  snow,  into  which 
we  sank,  ski,  sledges,  and  all.  Saturated  to  the  knees 
in  freezing  water,  we  had  to  labour  excessively  to 
drag  our  burdens  against  the  resistance  of  the 
unpleasant  compound.  There  were  also  many  wide 
streams  on  the  ice  to  be  crossed.     At  last  we  gained 
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the  (In-  «('V{'  aluivf,  and  (.asily  cumpkli'd  the  ascent 
(»ii  a  <la.\  (>r  pcil't'iL  wcallur,  which  was  (K-slincd  to 
cniiliniH'.  The  sun,  indeed,  was  (inile  hot,  and  wc 
yladly  shed  our  warm  and  heavy  wraps.  'I'hc  unrinth 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  snow-surraee.  In  frost  it 
sparkles  in  siiiilijfht  as  thonyh  |)owdere(l  .with 
diamonds.  On  warm  days  the  diamonds  melt  away. 
The  wiiile  ex|)anse  is  softened  to  the  eye,  and  this 
sot'teninLf  ellVet  is  recognised  even  at  threat  distances. 
The  reader  may  |)i(tiirc  without  dilFieulty  the  elements 
ol'  liat  wc  l)chcld  when  standintr  in  the  midst  of  the 
while  plain  of  the  pass.  In  front  and  hehind  were 
lonpr  straight  «;la(  iers  in  line  with  one  another,  hedged 
in  on  either  hand  hy  a  rant^e  of  snowy  peaks,  domes, 
rock-needles,  and  pyramids  of  varied  form.  West- 
ward we  ]ook(  (1  down  to  Kin^s  Hay  and  away  out  to 
seji ;  eastward  down  to  lee  Sound  and  straij^ht  across  it 
to  Advent  Hay.  Tliis,  then,  was  the  pass  wc  had  so 
«>ften  looked  up  at  from  our  hase  camp  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding year.  .Ml  the  muddy  region  of  our  former 
toils  must  he  iti  sight  from  the  pass,  hut  was  enveloj)e<l 
in  the  fog  that  seems  generally  to  hamit  it.  The 
impression  left  upon  me  })y  the  \iew  was  like  tuat 
fi(.m  the  IIis[)ar  I'ass,  hut  the  many  .W(>n<lerful  sights 
that  swiftly  followed  have  hlunted  recollection. 

After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  ski-runs  from  the  pass 
we  hent  away  to  exjdore  the  Crowns  group.  The 
week  thus  occupied  was  richer  in  sights  of  natural 
iKauly  heheld  under  almost  perfect  conditions  than 
any  spell  of  time  I  can  remem})er.  From  Kings  Bay 
the  Tlirce   Crowns  k)()k  like   a  complete  group,   hut 
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this  arc  •>iily  the  oiillkrs  ol'  otlKi-  antl  liiulur 
iiiiMiiilaiiis  (hr  I'lrltiulcr,  l\\v  l'',\ili',  llif  Diadem, 
and  Ml  luitli.  We  clinilKd  MVinil  of  llu'sc.  Our  IIinI 
eaiiip  was  pilclK'd  in  an  iiuliaiilcd  limir.  I'oi.'  Iill(  il 
llu'  Itays  and  cnvcivd  the  lowest  kvcls,  Iml  all  cist' 
|»io(Iainicd  Ihc  uloiy  nl"  the  sun.  'I'liiic  is  notliititr 
more  iKantil'iil  than  a  sutdit  sca-t'ou  l)cluld  I'lnin 
alM>\c.  lis  whiteness  makes  purest  snow  jjrey,  Il 
Mio\(s  so  ^raei  IuIIn  ,  tflidiny  inland  with  outstretelu d 
.irnis  or  easlini,'  oil'  islands  that  wander  litlully. 
Knehanlint;  to  look  upon  arc  these  sea-Fairies.  Tluy 
eanic  up  Itojdly  at  first,  then  lallcred.  and  turned 
hack  to  riuiain  aniouif  the  svnus  and  crew. .,es.  Oidy 
a  I'lw  floated  up  tlic  tflaeicr  or  sinndiered  as  hnyiit 
islands  in  hollow  places.  Faint  l)eds  ol"  variously 
transparent  vapour,  horizontally  stratified,  liarnd  the 
cratiuy  mountains  of  C'ross  IJay.  W'c  were  at  the  sini,'- 
inu  level  of  the  ice,  where  waters  trickle  and  tinkle 
in  tin>  ice  cracks,  ripi)lc  in  rivulets,  mar  in  inotilins, 
and  hum  in  Ihc  faint  hasc  of  remoter  torrents.  It  is 
on  inclines  that  these  sounds  arise,  'i'hc  snow-hojrs 
ar(  silent.  This  c\cnin>f  the  waters  were  fi'll  of  music. 
Hinls  in  slronjf  lliyht  swept  l»y  on  softI\ -heatinj,' 
win«:s.  The  air  was  ahsolutcly  still.  J  sat  alone  in 
the  tent  door  intoxicated  with  dclicjht.  At  such  times 
Nature  uathcrs  her  lover  into  herself,  transforming 
his  self-consciousness  into  consciousness  of  her.  The 
landscape  hecomcs  the  \isil)|e  «arment  of  a  trrcat  per- 
sonality whereof  he  himself  is  a  part.  Ccasiny  to 
Ihink,  while  Nature  addresses  him  tlironuh  e\ery 
sense,   he   receives  direct   inspiration   from   lur.      The 
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passage  of  time  is  forgotten  in  such  nirvana,  and  bliss 
is  approximated  if  not  attained. 

The  clid'-faec  of  the  Pretender,  2,000  feet  clear, 
looked  down  ui)on  our  camp.  Its  foundations  are  a 
contorted  overhanging  mass  of  ruddy  archiean  rocks, 
splashed  with  golden  lichen  and  lined  by  grassy  ledges 
whereon  birds  nest.  Green  sandstone  builds  the  next 
storey,  then  a  dark  red  stratum,  Iwth  with  sloping 
prortle.  The  top  is  a  cap  of  pink  dolomite,  horizontally 
stratified.  This  rose-pink  cliff  in  the  wonderful  air, 
with  its  level  beds  of  orange  and  other  tints  like 
courses  of  masonry,  is  an  object  of  rarest  beauty,  the 
highest  note  of  the  rich  chord  of  colour  presented  by 
this  mountain-face.  The  whole  cliff  is  full  of  the  nests 
of  birds  :  fulmar  petrels  on  the  lower  ledges,  grave, 
reverend,  and  silent;  higher  up,  merry  little  awks 
sitting  close  together  in  rows  sunning  their  white 
bosoms;  on  eve-y  jutting  pinnacle  a  glaucous  gull 
ever  on  the  watch.  Stone-avalanches  falling  down 
their  normal  ruts  do  not  disturb  them,  but  a  stray 
stone  vmorthodoxly  propelled  sends  them  all  forth  in 
their  hundreds  and  their  thousands,  filling  the  air  with 
l)rotcsts,  the  fulmars  swooping  around,  the  little  awks 
darting  forth  horizontally  straight  out  and  back,  the 
glaucous  gulls  leisin-ely  floating  away,  their  white 
phmiage  scarcely  more  solid  than  the  glowing  air 
sustaining  their  poise. 

A  scramble  up  this  peak  led  to  a  commanding 
point  of  view,  for  it  overlooked  the  whole  expansive 
neve  of  the  Crowns  Glacier,  as  it  were  a  marble  pave- 
ment of  three  himdred  square  miles  beneath  the  blue 
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dome  of  heaven,  spreading  away  to  an  undulating 
outline  nith  remoter  suo\\'-i)lateaux  and  mountain 
sunnnits  yet  farther  off.  The  surface  was  lined,  like 
the  veins  of  a  leaf,  by  the  many-branching  channels 
of  its  melted  waters.  Blue  shadows  toned  the  white 
in  crevassed  areas.  Everywhere  the  delicate  undula- 
tion, by  varying  the  amount  of  light  reflected  to  the 
eye,  produced  a  tender  play  of  tone  within  narrow 
limits  from  brightest  to  darkest.  I  have  called  it  a 
pavement,  but  it  was  visibly  a  flowing  stream,  not  a 
stagnant  accimuilation,  the  curves  of  flow  plain  to  see. 
Thus  a  sense  of  weight  and  volume  was  added  to  the 
effect  of  boundless  expanse.  This  noble  flood  of  ice, 
narrowing  between  our  peaks  and  the  piked  crags  of 
the  Cross  Bay  mountains  opposite,  bent  beneath  the 
dazzling  sea-mist  and  so  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  summit  of  a  peak  central  to  this  dolomite 
group  commands  on  all  sides  a  foreground  remarkable 
for  colour.  The  distance  everj'where  was  white — 
glacier  and  low-lying  sea-mist— but  the  foreground 
was  filled  by  the  golden  Crowns  abo\e  their  purple 
slopes.  All  the  rock  in  sight  flamed  in  yellow,  orange, 
purple,  or  red.  The  nearer  snowfields  were  patched 
with  sapphire  lakes.  All  Spitsbergen  was  displayed 
from  this  high  point.  We  could  even  identify  the 
remote  Horn  Sunds  Tind,  a  hundred  miles  away,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  yet  higher 
peaks  near  Wijde  Bay  were  also  beheld.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  remarkably  clear;  not  often,  I  suspect, 
can  such  distances  be  pierced  by  the  sight  through  the 
dense  and  moisture-laden  arctic  air. 
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I  have  said  little  about  the  details  of  the  iee 
scenery  of  these  glaciers  of  the  Tar  north,  not  because 
there  is  little  to  say,  but  because  there  is  so  nuich. 
The  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Crowns  was  full  of 
wonders.  A  striking  effect  was  produced  by  a  blood- 
red  torrent,  dyed  by  the  disintegration  of  loeal  sand- 
stones, flowing  in  a  deep  blue-sided  trough  over  the 
white  ice.  It  was  not  far  from  our  tents,  and  I  often 
walked  along  it,  coming  thus  to  the  large  //ioh/j/i  into 
which  it  took  its  final  plunge.  Not  far  away  was  a 
wi«le  ice-tunnel,  which  had  once  been  a  crevasse  full 
of  water.  The  water  had  frozen  on  the  surface  to 
the  de[)th  of  two  or  three  feet  before  the  pool  had 
been  partly  drained.  Lateral  pressure  narrowing  the 
crexasse  had  bent  the  frozen  roof  into  a  perfect  liarrel 
vault.  I  climbed  through  a  natural  doorway  into  this 
grolto  and  stood  upon  a  ledge.  Sunlight  glimmered 
through  the  crystal  roof;  the  walls  were  white;  the 
indigo  depths  of  the  water  formed  the  floor.  Wc 
looked  into  many  such  fairy  palaces. 

After  a  fortnight  al(»ft  in  this  world  of  wonders 
we  returned  to  lower  levels,  phmging  beneath  the  bed 
of  fog,  and  thus  regaining  the  base  camp.  The  fog 
was  so  thin  that  the  sun  shone  through  gaps  in  it  upon 
the  glacier's  terminal  cliff,  striping  it  in  vertical  bands 
of  light  and  colour.  There  were  stripes  of  purple, 
violet,  green,  and  blue,  made  by  stains  of  rock-powder 
or  by  new  fractures  manifesting  the  transparency  of 
the  mass,  all  diminished  or  enforced  as  the  play  of 
litrht  decreed.  .Tagged  hills  looked  down  through  holes 
or   behind   \eils   of   mist.     All   was   fairy  like   beyond 
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the  mirror  of  the  cahn  bay.  The  floating  ice-blocks 
sometimes  stood  out  white  against  a  purple  background 
and  dark  sky,  sometimes  dark  against  a  white  curtain 
of  mist;  sometimes  they  glittered  behind  a  vaporous 
veil.  The  water  was  now  dark,  like  lead,  now  bright 
as  burnished  steel.  There  was  continual  change,  with 
small  visible  cause  lor  change.  Into  this  magical 
region  of  calm  water  and  pure  ice  we  rowed  in  search 
of  new  scenes,  new  beauty,  new  delights. 

We  passed  first  through  a  iK'd  of  water  so  closely 
covered  with  broken  ice  that  way  had  to  be  made  by 
pushing  the  fragments  asunder.  They  were  of  all  sizes 
and  colours.  Surfaces  that  had  been  exi)osed  to  the 
air  for  a  time  were  white.  Others,  newly  cioven  or 
till  recently  submerged,  were  blue  or  green,  lliere 
were  pink  pieces  dusted  over  with  sandstone  powder 
from  the  Crowns.  Most  of  the  small  fragments  were 
clear  like  crystal.  Sunshine  now  lay  on  the  still  water. 
'I'hc  glacier-cliff  along  which  we  rowed  was  mirrored 
in  it.  It  frequently  calved ;  the  resulting  waves  rattled 
the  ice  about  us,  and  the  booming  thimder  echoed 
among  the  hills.  Farther  away  we  came  among 
countless  floating  bergs  of  large  size.  We  passed  by 
devious  ways  along  channels  between  them,  often 
being  so  entirely  surrounded  as  to  seem  on  a  lake 
built  all  about  with  ice-castlcs.  Some  were  hollowed 
into  caverns,  with  walls  thin  enough  to  let  the  light 
of  the  low-hanging  midnight  sun  shine  through.  One 
of  these,  coming  directly  between  us  and  the  sun,  was 
resplendent  with  an  opalescent  shinuner,  finely  con- 
trasting with  the  blueness  of  its  shadowed  side.    Deep 
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within  Ihe  crystalline  wall  shone  a  host  of  sparkling 
points.  The  evening  was  calm,  mellow,  ano  clear.  A 
single  wave  of  mist  poured  over  a  mountain-pass  with 
a  rainbow  mantling  on  its  shoulder. 

Such  experiences  filled  a  couple  of  da.  ,  When 
we  had  sliot  away  our  last  cartridge  and  eaten  our 
last  biscuit,  the  belated  steamer  that  was  to  fetch  us 
put  in  and  carried  us  off  just  in  time.  We  had  our- 
selves conveyed  to  G(M)se  Haven  in  Horn  Sound,  the 
southernmost  bay  in  Spitsbergen,  and  there  left  for 
a  final  week.  Never  once  in  that  tinie  did  the  bed  of 
cloud  lift  far  off  the  sea.  We  were  buffeted  by  storms 
and  so  wearied  1)y  inaction  that  one  day  we  set  off 
inland  to  attempt  a  climb.  Our  camp  was  only  a  mile 
oi'  two  from  the  foot  of  the  famous  Mount  Hedgehog 
of  the  old  whalers,  the  Horn  Sunds  Tind  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians. One  of  the  purposes  of  our  visit  to  these 
parts  was  to  climb  that  mountain.  Thus,  in  despair, 
Clarwood  and  I  set  forth,  leaving  our  camp  and  boat 
upon  the  shore.  We  had  to  guide  ourselves  in  the 
dense  fog  l)y  compass  and  the  trend  of  the  glacier.  To 
our  delight,  as  we  rose  the  cloud-roof  became  thinner; 
holes  appeared  in  it;  it  faded  into  a  veil  through 
which  the  ghosts  of  peaks  could  be  discerned.  At  last 
our  heads  emerged  above  the  floor  of  mist,  and  there, 
before  us  in  startling  clearness,  rose  the  great  wall  of 
our  moimtain  fronting  us  and  the  sea.  It  was  a 
moment  of  staggering  emotion.  The  hour  was  near 
midnight,  two  days  before  the  sun's  first  autumnal 
setting.  Its  orb,  half  ))uried  in  the  fog,  flooded  the 
ice-<lusted    cliff    with    crimson,    so    that    the    rocks 
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resembled  glowing  eoals,  the  snow-domes  silken 
eushions.  We  were  rising  on  to  a  low,  outlying  eniin- 
enee  eonneeted  with  the  mountain  by  a  ridge.  The 
elimb  we  had  to  make  was  fully  revealed  before  us 
from  bottom  to  top.  There  was  our  peak  with  a  steep 
buttress  coming  right  toward  us ;  in  faet  the  ridge  we 
stood  on  was  its  continuation.  To  the  right  of  that, 
as  we  looked,  was  a  long  steep  couloir,  narrowing  as 
it  rose.  We  had  to  climb  this  couloir  to  the  summit 
crest  and  to  follow  along  that  to  tne  top. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  of  cloud  upon  which  we 
now  began  to  look  down  was  evenly  undulating,  the 
crests  of  its  motionless  waves  ])eing  pink,  the  troughs 
filled  with  blue  shadows.  This  cloud-floor  reached  out 
westward  to  the  remote  horizon,  a  most  lovely  sight. 
'I'he  sunset  effect  lingered  on  it  and  in  the  sky  during 
the  five  hours  of  our  ascent. 

On  ai)proaching  the  foot  of  the  couloir  we  were 
mystified  by  a  sound  as  of  sibilant  singing  that  came 
from  all  over  the  mountain.  Sometimes  .we  thought  it 
might  arise  from  waterfalls;  but  that  was  impossible, 
for  everything  was,  and  for  days  had  been,  bound  in 
the  bonds  of  frost.  When  we  were  in  the  couloir  the 
explanation  was  evident.  I  have  called  the  cliff  ice- 
dusted,  for  so,  from  the  distance,  it  appeared ;  but  on 
closer  approach  we  saw  that  the  ice  on  the  rocks  was 
not  dust,  but  a  formation  resembling  feathers.  These 
feathers  were  only  an  inch  or  two  long  low  down, 
but  near  the  top  they  were  splendid  plumes  eighteen 
inches  long  or  more,  and  of  loveliest  forms,  like  ostrich 
feathers  glittering  with  di;miond  dust.    The  ice-plumes 
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dill  not  liaiiijf  like  icicles,  l)iit  stoiwl  out  straight  from 
the  rocks,  poiiitiny  right  into  the  eye  ol"  the  gale 
that  had  fashioned  them.  They  were  built  up  of 
lino  snow-crystals  whcreuith  the  laden  wind  had 
Ixmihardcd  tile  rocks,  thus  fashioning  the  feathers 
outward  horizontally.  A  year  later  I  saw  i)lenty  more 
cxami)lcs  of  the  same  |)he?iomcnon  on  the  storm- 
htateii  mountains  of  Ticrra  del  Fuego.  The  storm 
over  ajid  the  temperature  rising,  the  feathers  were 
giving  way  and  falling  all  over  the  steep  face  of  the 
iiiiiuiitain.  The  leverage  of  their  overgrown  length 
(khiched  them,  and  one  brought  down  many  beneath 
it.  Smashing  into  fragments  as  they  fell,  they  iilled 
the  air  with  that  sibilant,  rushing  sound.  'I'hroughout 
the  ascent  we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  missiles 
iiud  \\t  re  often  hit,  and  hit  hard,  but  never  so  severely 
tiiat  it  mattered,  for  they  varied  in  size  from  a  hazel- 
nut to  a  hen's  egg,  an<l  the  eggs  were  rare.  For- 
tunately they  kept  close  to  the  slope,  and  seldom  flew 
by  higher  than  our  waists. 

Alter  crossing  two  well-bridged  hcrffsc}tniii(1s  we 
attacked  the  couloir,  Ciarwood  leading.  Frost  held  the 
loo^e  stones  in  i)lacc  so  that  none  fell,  but  in  warmer 
wcathir  falling  stones  must  be  conunon  in  this  couloir, 
raking  every  possible  line  of  ascent.  Step-cutting  was 
coniii-.uoiis  from  the  start,  at  first  in  snow,  i)resently 
in  hard  blue  ice.  We  kept  the  rocks  close  on  our 
Kit,  and  could  souielimcs  ad\ance  a  .step  or  two  by 
jaiuming  the  foot  into  tl'.c  chink  between  ice  and  rock. 
Such  relief  was  rare.  About  five  hundred  ice-steps 
had   to   Ik    cut.      (iarwood   made   them   small  and   far 
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ai)art;  I  enlarged  them  into  shelves  for  the  descent. 
The  view,  when  we  turned  round  to  look  at  it,  was 
restricted  hy  the  jutting  walls  of  the  couJoir.  Only  the 
pink  and  blue  eloud-pavenient  appeared  between  them, 
and  as  the  sun  swimg  round  from  north  toward  east, 
the  bold  blue  shadow  of  our  peak  flung  afar  upon  it. 
When  we  were  high  up,  approaching  the  final  crest, 
llic  shadow  of  the  sununit  became  tipped  uith  red. 
As  we  iriounte<l  yet  higher  this  red  tij)  developed  into 
four  concentric  rainbows  lying  on  the  clouds  in  the 
remote  distance  like  a  halo  round  the  mountain's  head. 
There  also  developed  two  radiantly  white  bands  or 
roads  of  brightness,  stretching  out  to  the  horizon, 
directly  away  from  us,  one  on  either  side  of  the  peak's 
shadow,  each  uiaking  an  angle  of  about  37*^  with  a 
line  from  the  eye  to  the  centre  of  the  rainbows.  The 
rest  of  the  cloud-floor  was  still  blue  and  pink,  fading 
to  blue-grey  as  the  sun  mounted. 

The  higher  wc  rose  the  steei>er  became  the  couloir, 
the  harder  the  ice,  the  grimmer  the  cold.  The  distance 
from  the  glacier  inereasc<l.  To  look  down  upon  it 
was  like  l(M)king  down  a  wall.  The  sky-line  did  not 
seem  correspondingly  to  approach,  but  at  last  we  were 
plainly  nearing  a  strip  of  rock,  above  on  our  right, 
which  reathcd  down  into  the  icc-slope  from  the  final 
crest.  We  cut  a  long  staircase  diagonally  acr<»ss  to 
the  rocks  up  a  yet  steeper  ice-slope  than  any  before. 
They  proved  to  be  loose  screes  eneiunbered  with  ice. 
IJy  them  we  gained  the  final  ridge,  a  knife-edge  of 
snow  of  the  giddiest  description,  with  a  fall  of  J),000 
feet  on  either  hand.     Here  ,\ve  entered  the  sunshine, 
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iind  the  castwanl  view  was  revealed.  We  scarcely 
regarded  it,  liaviii)^  our  feet  to  look  to  as  we  trod 
alou",'  the  very  crest  of  tlic  thread-like  snow  ridge, 
staini)ing  it  down  till  it  was  broad  enough  to  stand 
on.  Here  and  there  overhanging  cornices  had  to  be 
avoided,  l)\it  only  care  was  required;  there  was  no 
real  difficulty.  The  smnniit-rock  was  a  plumb  vertical 
wall  perhaps  lifteen  feet  high.  It  was  cloven  in  half 
from  top  to  bottom  by  a  crack  just  wide  enough  for 
thin  men  to  s(juee/e  through  sideways.  A  ledge 
beyond  gave  easy  access  to  the  highest  point,  a  rock 
on  which  we  laid  our  hands.  It  was  much  too  sharp 
to  carry  a  stone-man,  and  there  were  no  loose  stones 
wherewith  to  build  one. 

The  entire  panorama  was  buried  beneath  the  fl(K)r 
of  cloud,  sa\e  toward  Barents  Land,  which  was  clear, 
and  so  was  the  northern  j)art  of  Wybe  Jans  Water, 
on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  on  the  long  east 
coast  of  the  mainland  stretching  in  the  same  direction. 
Everywhere  else  were  only  peaks  rising  like  golden 
islands  out  of  a  silver  sea.  A  multitudinous  throng 
of  mountains  crowded  in  the  north  beyond  Ice  Sound, 
the  Crowns  among  them,  but  we  eould  not  identify 
any  particular  i)oint.  The  prominent  feature  in  the 
foreground  was  the  continuing  rock  arete  on  which 
we  stood ;  it  trended  zigzag  northward,  rearing  itself 
into  jagged  and  precipitous  peaks.  A  higher  point  is 
the  summit  >/  a  separate  peak  that  stands  just  south 
of  Horn  Sound.  This  is  the  true  Horn  Sunds  Tind. 
I'he  name  Mount  Hedgehog  may  be  kept  for  our 
mountain,  which  is  perhaps  forty  feet  lower  than  the 
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other.  Icc-IVathers  pwfuscly  dcc<»ratcd  the  whole 
r'ulKc  uiiii  ulitliTcd  in  the  sunshine.  'I'hc  effcet  of 
this  narrow  roi  k-rid>?e,  I)aekc<l  aj^ainst  the  bright 
elFulgence  of  tlie  t  londy  sea  and  its  emergent  islands, 
was  enhanced  for  lis  by  the  sc-nsc  of  standing  high 
and  alone,  for,  save  along  the  roeky  knife-e<lgc,  the 
mountain  fell  fi"om  our  feet  with  such  abruptness  as  to 
^•em  praetieally  vertieal.  It  was  more  like  looking 
ii'om  a  ball<M)n  than  from  a  point  on  the  solid  earth. 

The  bright  of  this  mountain  is  only  about  I.-'jOO 
feet,  whereof  .'J, 000  feet  inter\ene  Ix'tween  the  summit 
and  the  foot  of  the  couloir.  As  a  elimb,  therefore,  it 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Aiguille  Vertc  in  the  Mont 
Ulanc  range,  and  of  e(]ual  or  uperior  difficulty.  The 
descent  offered  nothing  noteworthy.  We  were  back 
in  eamp  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  hours.  A  couple 
of  days  later  the  steamer  looked  in  and  took  us  on 
l)oard.  'I'hat  was  the  emi  of  niv  Spitsl>ergen  explora- 
tions. The  wonders  and  beaul.es  we  beheld  in  this 
northern  archipelago  are  precious  in  memory,  but 
they  were  attained  by  labou.  which  I  should  not  care 
to  repeat  and  are  by  no  means  adequately  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  Fortunately  one  forgets  the 
pain  and  remembers  the  joy  with  lasting  thankfulness. 
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TOWA  1{  I)  llif  mid.llii.F  August,  IH'tH,  I  laii(li<lal 
C'alliio,  ihc  pdit  ttf  I /mm,  with  two  Valtoiirnaii(ln' 
y;iiiiKs,    A.   .Ma(jiiiyna/.  and   Iamus  IVIIissicr.     Wv  had 
inadt'   a    kisiircly    v<iyaue   Iruiu    Kii^laiid,    and    I    had 
vt('(|)fd  myself  in  tin-  j,di)ry  of  tropical  M'^nlaliod  in 
llayli,  Jamaica,  and  on   the    Isthmus  of  Panama  <n 
iiiiitc.     'I'hc   contrast    hctuiTn    this    fcilihty    and    the 
desert  coast  of  South  America,  s.Mitli  of  Kcuador,  uas 
thus    far  the   prominent   feature  of   our  experiences. 
A I  (iuaya(|uil   I  had  reh^riously  soii^ht  the  mound  of 
Santa  Ana,  which  Whympcr  (hiily  visite<l  on  the  look- 
out for  a  <listanl  view  of  Chimhora/o,  hut  that  famous 
mountain  hid  itself  from  me  as  from  him.      It  is,  in 
fact,    most  rarely   to   he   seen   from   (Guayaquil.     Old 
inhahitants  told  me  they  had  never  seen  it.     Yet  on 
two  later  visits  I  saw  it  from  the  sea,  clear  from  hase 
to  summit,     liiuia,  at  the  time  of  year  of  my  visit, 
was  covered  hy  a  level  roof  of  cloud,  for  all  the  world 
like  the  cloud-roofs  of  Spitsbergen.     Its  lower  surface 
was  a  few  hinidred  feet  above  the  roofs,  its  top  at  a 
level  of  about  .j,000  feet.     Month  after  month   this 
blanket  lies  itiert  over  the  country.     There  is  just  a 

•  Thi^  juunicv  is  (Us<  riiiid  in   my  Iniok  ■■  The  Holivijii  Aiulis.     A.  iciord 
of  C.liiiil.iii!;  ;uul  Uxiilonitioii  in  [\n-  Cordillera  He;il  in  llie  years  1898  ai'.d 
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(It'jir  Sparc  of  sky  visihlir  close  to  the  sca-hnri/.nn, 
tliniiiuh  which  the  >im  at  its  sclliiitf  peeps  hT  a  It  w 
nioineiits  on  the  cd^e  of  tlie  sudden  iiiylit.  Just  Uu  ii 
walls,  fields,  and  desert  ground  aie  Hooded  with  pink 
a  hricl'  diliyht. 
The  day  alter  landini^  I  made  my  first  mountain 
aseenl  in  South  Aineriea,  hut  it  was  l>y  train,  from 
sca-lt\il  to  the  sunnnit  of  the  Oroya  l*ass,  which  is 
a  little  higher  than  Mont  HIanc.  This  is  the  hi),di(  st 
railway  in  the  world.  TI»e  start  was  in  dri/./.ly  and 
depressinu  weather.  The  Pcni\ians  wrapjied  their 
hea<ls  and  mouths  in  shawls.  The  train-load  was  a 
miserahle  company.  At  .5,000  feet  we  came  tmt  inti» 
sunshine  and  hegan  u  steci)er  ascent.  C'heerfuhiess 
invaded  the  crowd,  and  cver>'  head  turned  to  the 
views,  The  valley  narrowed;  patches  of  snow  came 
in  siuht  aloft;  knobs  of  rock  protruded  through  the 
debris  slopes,  and  the  great  knees  of  the  hills  impended 
overhead.  At  10,000  feet  the  company  bcc.unc  very 
silent,  and  one  after  another  was  overcijme  by  moun- 
tain sickness  till  few  remained  immune.  I'ncanny 
soinids  were  heard  in  every  carriage,  and  heads  pro- 
truded from  the  windows.  The  ascent  steepened 
and  we  came  to  zigzags.  At  the  ind  of  each  the 
engine  had  to  be  changed  from  one  end  of  the  train 
to  the  other.  'I'here  were  corkscrew  tunnels  and 
spider-legged  bridges  o\cr  raxines,  curves  up  side- 
valleys,  eirc'umvcntings  of  protruding  bosses— in  fact, 
e\ery  contrivance  for  getting  uphill  by  a  steady  grade 
of  t  in  100.  Thi:  higher  we  rt)se  the  brighter  was  the 
sunshine,  the  fresher  the  air,  and  the  steejjer  the  line. 
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Some  halts  were  caused  by  rocks  fallen  on  the  rails, 
a  I'rccjuent  and  expected  event. 

Up  to  about  1*2,000  feet  the  hill-sides,  where  suit- 
able, were  covered  with  terraced  fields  of  ancient 
luca  construction,  elaborate  as  those  of  Ilunza  and 
altogether  similar.  Most  of  them  seem  now  to  be 
abaTuloned  and  the  canals  that  ■Tigated  them  become 
nnscniceable.  Higher  up  we  came  to  grazing  alps 
and  an  opener  valley.  Above  l.'J,.iOO  feet  I  felt  a  little 
dizzy,  a  tension  across  the  crown  of  the  head,  tingling 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet  as  though  on  velvet — all  trifling 
sensations  which  lasted  for  an  hour.  We  passed 
cara\ans  of  llamas  carrying  loads.  Patches  of  snow 
lay  about.  Rocks  were  rounded  by  old  glaciers,  and 
a  snow-peak  came  in  sight.  Through  a  tunnel  we 
emerged  tm  the  top  into  sunshine,  and  the  snowy 
Cordillera  greeted  us.  The  ascent  had  taken  nine 
hours. 

Quitting  the  train,  I  seated  myself  on  a  waiting 
hand-car,  with  a  one-armed  attendant,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  were  racing  back  down  the  same  tunnel, 
urged  (mly  by  gravitation.  In  the  darkness  the 
ground  seemed  to  be  sliding  back  beneath  us.  A 
speck  of  light  came  in  view  ahead— the  tunnel's  eye. 
I. ike  a  bomb  from  a  mortar  we  burst  forth  into  the 
day.  The  kilometre  posts  flew  by  like  a  railing!  We 
swung  round  corners  and  plunged  into  and  out  of  the 
night  of  tunnels.  These  when  curved  seemed  to  screw 
about  us,  A  stccj)cr  slope  came;  the  landscape  shot 
up  on  cither  hand.  Some  llamas  strayed  on  the 
track;    we  missed  them  by   the  breadth  of  a  fleece. 
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We  followed  the  margin  of  giddy  cliffs  and  shot  over 
unpaved  bridges  with  dizzying  depths  between  the 
rails.  Bang !  went  a  wheel  against  a  stone  on  the 
line.  The  car  leapt,  but  fell  back  upon  the  rails.  At 
the  end  of  each  zigzag  we  had  to  dismount  and  turn 
over  the  points,  then  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  easy  to  overshoot  the  end.  A 
train  full  of  revolutionaries  once  did  so,  and  fell  a 
clear  2,000  feet.  The  handle  of  the  brake  was  found 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  still  grasped  by  a  human 
arm. 

The  evening  shadow  climbed  the  hills.  Narrow 
gorges  between  tunnel  and  tunnel  were  roofed  with 
pink  cloud.  At  the  Infernillo  a  spider-like  bridge 
connects  two  corkscrew  tunnels  facing  one  another 
from  vertical  cliffs.  We  flashed  through  the  sandwich 
of  light.  Solid  night  came  on  with  tropical  sudden- 
ness. There  was  no  moon,  but  Jupiter  and  Venus  in 
conjunction  cast  a  clearly-marked  shadow.  The  Milky 
Way  shone  brighter  than  I  could  remember.  Meteors 
darted  across  the  sky.  Sununer  lightning  lit  up  the 
hill-tops.  Down  and  down  we  went  till  the  slope 
eased  off  at  Matucana,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night.  Next  morning  we  trundled  down  to  Lima 
along  a  gentle  incline. 

The  railway  journey  from  Mollendo  to  Lake 
Titicaca  climbs  over  a  pass  (11,G(J(5  feet)  only  about 
1,000  feet  lower  than  the  Oroya.  It  is  a  far  less 
dramatic  ascent.  The  lake  lies  at  li:,5ir)  feet  abo'.e 
sea-level.  It  is  one  himdrcd  miles  long  and  fourteen 
times  the  area  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     Sorrowful  is 
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Ihc  iispcct  of  its  sliorcs  c\(il)t  between  Dtrtnihir 
a/ii!  .M:iy,  afUi  ihf  rainy  season.  It  lies  in  the  long 
(iLpivssioM  hclucin  the  two  parallel  Cordilleras,  the 
(oast  ranu'e  mainly  volcanic,  and  the  snow_\  ran^'e  ol' 
older  rocks,  which  is  the  Cordillera  Heal.  When  the 
steamer  was  well  ont  on  the  lake  the  i'amoiis  mountain 
Illanipu  came-  into  siitht,  (ijflity  miles  od'  beyond  the 
walcr-horizon.  'I'he  sun  was  shininjf  upon  it.  The 
side  exposed  did  luvt  ofl'ir  any  easy  line  ol'  ascent,  and 
the  juanr  we  approached  it  the  worse  it  looked.  We 
reached  the  Uolivian  port  of  C'hilila^a,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  lake,  as  the  sun  was  settinjf,  forty-four  days 
after  leavinij  London.  Next  day  we  drove  in  a  cra/y 
■'  tilbury,"  behind  relays  of  fo\n-  tialloping  beasts, 
forty  miles  over  a  very  bad  road  to  La  I'az,  Bolivia's 
eai)ital.  The  road  lay  alontj  the  undulalinj^  and,  at 
this  time  of  year,  l)arren  and  brown  surface  of  the 
hifxh  plateau  or  Puna,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  snowy 
Cordiik  ra.  Its  peaks  were  jfencrally  visible  over  foot- 
hills to  the  east.  Some  were  line  in  form,  but  we 
wc  re  on  the  wroiij^  side  of  them  for  yood  eU'ect.  They 
rose  but  from  <;.()0(>  to  i».()()0  feet  above  the  plateau, 
and  the  lowest  half  of  (hat  was  co\ercd  by  foot  iiills. 
In  aspect  they  are  ratlur  second-rate  Alps,  ami  there 
is  only  one  line  of  them.  'I'hey  should  be  seen  from 
the  east.  risin<r  j,,  ;,  ^nat  wall  of  some  1<>,(K)()  feet 
out  of  a  base  of  tropical  forest.  That  is  their  splendid 
sieie.      I  only  oikc  looked  down  it  and  once  u]). 

Now  the  jounic\  to  La  I'az  is  made  by  train  from 
the  l.tkc.  When  ..tic  dro\c.  Ihc  arrival  was  dramalir. 
Illam|iu    had    loiiu'    been    left    behind;    Illimani"s   head 
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was  visible,  but  only  the  head.  The  brown  Puna 
undulated  around  and  seemed  to  be  going  on  for  c\er. 
All  of  a  sudden  one  passed  behind  a  hump,  and  the 
ground  fell  beneath  one's  feet.  There  below  was  a 
vast  basin,  nules  in  length  and  breadth,  with  precipitous 
walls  cut  into  earth-pyramids,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
its  central  portion  the  city  of  La  I'az,  with  its  roofs 
like  a  great  pavement.  Away  off  at  the  end  of  the 
valley  thus  opened  the  stately  Illimani  reared  his 
twenty-one  thousand  and  odd  feet  into  the  sky  from 
a  base  not  more  than  (i\e  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level.  We  fell  victims  to  his  attractions  at  first  sicrht, 
and  decided  to  make  that  our  next  expedition. 

One  rare  charm  the  Bolivian  mountains  possess, 
'i'hey  are  not  mere  nameless  lumps  of  rock,  but  gods 
which  have  been  named  and  worshipi)cd  by  vmnumbcred 
generations  of  men.  Chief  among  them  are  Illimani 
and  Illampu.  The  existing  Indian  population,  whicli 
calls  itself  Christian,  hides  under  the  surface  the  old 
worship.  They  regarded  us  as  impious  men  invading 
the  sanctuary  of  heaven,  and  many  an  evil  turn  they 
tried  to  do  us.  Illimani,  though  miles  away,  reigns 
over  La  Paz.  He  fills  the  end  of  many  parallel  streets. 
One  of  thcni  is  named  after  him.  He  is  more  to  the 
people  of  La  Paz  than  is  Mont  iilane  to  the  Genevans. 
We  set  off  for  him  with  a  moderate  caravan  of  mules. 
'II1C  peak  appeared  in  all  its  brilliancy  as  soon  as  the 
city  had  been  left  behind. 

The  exit  from  the  great  cauldron  of  La  Paz  is  by 
the  valley  of  the  La  Paz  river,  which  has  been  delved 
precipitously  out  of  deep  alluvial  deposit,  filling  what 
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oiicc  was  the  basin  of  the  huge  lake  whereof  Titicaca 
is  the  shrunken  sunival.  The  walls  of  the  valley  are 
often  cut  into  throngs  of  precipitous  earth-pyramids. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  nvnnhers  of  earth-pyramids 
or  such  hig  ones.  The  valley  is  barren  except  where 
it  is  irrisjatcd  naturally  or  artificially.  Where  water 
meets  earth  the  fertility  is  great,  and  there  are  sweet 
llower  gardens  and  orchards  as  well  as  fields.  Lower 
down  the  \alley  is  cut  through  ancient  rocks  and 
becomes  more  rugge<l.  The  mule-path  was  populous 
with  Indians,  picturesquely  clothed  in  bright  cohnirs, 
bringing  products  to  the  l^a  Paz  markets.  Now  and 
again  we  met  a  country  gentleman  riding  to  town. 
As  the  valley  dropped  we  came  into  hotter  regions- 
some  that  were  very  hot. 

Our  descent  ended  at  the  beautiful  farm  of  Lurata, 
on  the  very  hem  of  Illimani's  skirt,  where  we  turned 
up  a  zigzag  track,  and  the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
began.  It  climbed  through  vineyards  and  followed 
along  the  edge  of  an  ancient  canal  that  .waters  them. 
Strong  and  good  are  the  red  wines  of  Lurata.  Cireat 
bushes  of  cane  grew  beside  the  water-course.  Then 
came  larger  trees  and  gaunt  cactuses,  finally  orchards 
about  ho\iscs,  and  a  church.  A  eucalyptus  avenue  led 
to  the  rather  stately  manor-house,  named  Cotana, 
where  we  were  hospitably  entertained.  When  the 
clouds  cleared  off  next  day,  Illimani's  cliffs  and  snow- 
crest  appeared  upstanding  in  the  blue  above  a  whole 
hill-side  of  blossoming  peach  trees.  Thus  in  greater 
grace  but  less  majesty  Fujiyama  looks  forth  above  the 
peach  trees  of  Japan.     A  pleasant  ride  beneath  over- 
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arching  shnibs  in  delicious  dells  or  circling  round 
broad  corries  led  us  up  to  the  region  of  the  green  alp. 
VV'c  slept  in  the  high  fami  of  Caimbaya  (11,800  feet), 
whence  on  September  5  our  final  start  was  made,  with 
four  Indians  as  porters.  Working  upward  round  the 
south-east  end  of  our  mountain,  we  opened  a  narrow 
rocky  valley  by  which  it  seemed  ^ve  might  begin  our 
attack.  The  form  of  our  mountain  is  too  complicated 
>"or  <lescription.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  highest  level 
is  an  oblong  snowficld,  over  a  mile  long,  resting  on 
a  shelf  cut  off  by  a  precipice.  At  our  end  of  it  were 
the  Pico  del  Indio  and  another  peak ;  at  the  farther 
end  was  the  highest  summit.  We  had  to  climb  on 
to  this  shelf,  traverse  its  whole  length,  and  then 
mount  the  final  peak.  The  thing,  in  fact,  was  like  a 
gigantic  arm-chair  or  settle.  The  back  was  the  water- 
shed with  some  nameless  summits.  The  highest  peak 
and  the  Pico  del  Indio  rose  at  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  two  anus.  Wc  had  to  climb  over  a  col  in  the 
left  arm,  traverse  the  length  of  the  >.cat,  reach  the  col 
in  the  other  arm,  and  turn  thence  up  the  ridge  to 
the  top.    The  difficulty  was  to  reach  the  first  eol. 

The  ascent  of  the  stony  valley  took  two  days.  On 
the  third  we  climbed  a  rock  wall  on  our  right  with  a 
glacier  ending  at  the  top  of  it.  The  porters  left  us 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  throwing  down  their 
loads.  We  had  to  make  many  journeys  to  complete 
the  ascent  and  pitch  camp  on  the  glacier.  A  sea  of 
cloud  filled  the  hollow  of  our  ascent  and  roofed  over 
all  the  La  Paz  \  alley.  The  peaks  on  its  far  side, 
Hfteen  niilcs  away,  and  the  Puna  plateau  were  clear, 
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the  lalttr  ruildy,  sunny,  and  arid,  stretching  away  to 
iui  iiinucnse  (listancc,  with  the  faint  eones  of  the 
\(.Uan.Ks  of  the  Western  Cordillera  rising  beyond. 
'I  Ik-  cloud-lilled  valley  swept  round  to  the  east  and, 
rutting'  throu«h  our  range,  disappeared  round  the 
corner,  hcadini;  for  the  Amazon.  On  this  lofty  perch 
I  sat  in  perfect  content  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  with 
Illiniani  at  my  hack  and  the  wide  world  at  my  feet. 

The  ascent  to  the  desired  col  was  to  be  made  by  a 
jjieal   /iii/a-j,   tirst   \\\^   the  glacier  to  the   watershed, 
then  l)ack  across  tlu>  snow-sl«)pe  lalling  from  the  arm 
„f  the  settee  to  the  col  near  the  top  of  the  Pico  del 
Indio.     We  set  forth  at  'i  A.M.  by  lantern  light  over 
hard-fnv/.cn  snow.     The  sky  was  clear  and  starlit,  but 
weird  flashes  like  summer  lijrhtning  broke  around  us 
ai)parently  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.     I  have  never 
elsewhere    seen    the    like    and    cannot   explain   them. 
Then  the  old  moon  rose,    (^ur  way  was  devious,  among 
great  crevasses.     'l\vo  and  a  half  hours  from  camp, 
still    in    full    night,    we    reached    the   watershed,    and 
looked  down  an  ii|)paUing  cliff  of  at  least  15,000  feet 
into  the  vaguely  perceived  depths  of  a  wooded  valley. 
That   was    a   wonderful    sight   in   the   moonshine.     A 
eurioiis  hump  of  hard   ice  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
had  to  he  surmounted,  a  difhcult  scramble  involving 
Ui(ld\'    work    overhanging    the    precipice    whose    grim 
depths  were  seen  between  <iur  insecurely  planted  feet. 
Here  began  the  return  traverse,  across  a  step  snow- 
siope— two    hours   of    step-cutting  in    the   now    most 
bitter    cold.     The    smi    had    risen   when    the    desired 
saddle   beside   the    Pico   del   Indio  was   gained,    at  a 
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height  of  about  -JO.OOO  leet.  The  Umg  siiovv-shcU'  was 
disclosed  about  400  feet  down,  and  our  ptaiv  at  the 
farthest  eorner  of  it.  The  only  reniaiuing  diflieulty 
was  the  distance. 

The  snow  was  still  hard,  and  we  made  the  best  of 
it  while  it  lasted;  but  this  high  mile  and  a  lialf  used 
up  three  whole  hours  of  slow  continuous  plodding,  the 
last  half  of  it  uphill.  The  second  saddle  was  at  about 
21,000  feet.  All  felt  the  great  fatigue  which  soon 
accompanies  work  at  very  high  levels,  but  no  sickness 
or  other  functional  derangement.  The  final  ascent  was 
along  an  easy  snow  axHc  which  looked  down  the 
immense  face  of  the  mountain  toward  La  Pa/.  I 
walked  slowly  up  it  in  a  curious  dream-like  condition, 
and  believe  myself  to  have  actually  slept  between  the 
steps.  The  view  was  mainly  over  clouds,  save  for  the 
foreground  of  lower  smmnits  and  niv6  and,  farther 
away,  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Cordillera  and 
some  patches  of  the  Puna.  Our  mountain  far  outsoared 
all  its  neighbours.  There  was  a  hiuh  exhilaration  in 
the  sense  of  upliftidncss,  for  the  clilfs  that  fell  from  us 
were  free  of  fog  and  the  depths  I'ould  W  plmnbcd  by 
the  eye. 

The  return  went  well  enough  till  the  re-ascent  to 
the  Pico  del  Indio;  that  was  heart-breaking.  Slowly 
and  wearily  we  climbed  to  its  sunmiit  and  <at  down  on 
the  rocks,  in  a  chink  of  which  my  hand  rested  uti  some- 
thing soft.  It  was  a  rotten  and  swollen  piece  of  Indian 
woollen  cord,  and  confirmed  the  tradition  that  an 
Indian,  once  impiously  attempting  to  penetrate  the 
abode  of  the  gods,  climbed  to  this  point  and  ,was  last 
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Mfn  upon  it.  He  never  eame  huek,  for  the  gods  turned 
hiiu  iiUo  stDiic.  Avoiding  our  great  /.ig/ng,  we  struek 
slraiglit  down  a  veiT  steep  slope  of  snow  whieh  I  think 
could  seldom  he  deseeiuUd.  It  happened  to  he  in 
faultless  condition  of  tough  consistency,  but  even  so 
liad  to  he  treated  with  great  respect.  We  chanced  on 
the  spot  where  tiie  bcrfischnuid  could  be  leapt,  then 
|)i(ked  a  w.iy  among  the  largest  crevasses  I  ever  saw, 
whose  bridges  were  iiill-sides.  The  intricate  labyrinth 
almost  benighted  us.  Clouds  gathered  overhead ; 
tluMider  pealed  to  left  and  right  and  echoed  among 
the  ifc-clill\;  but  we  passetl  through  and  joined  our 
morning  tracks  Infore  utter  darkness  settled  down. 
It  was  black  night  when  our  tents  were  reached. 

In  descending  from  Cainibaya  to  the  La  Paz  valley 
we  circled  round  under  the  great  cliff  of  Illimani,  and 
.so  out  f'i'om  it  along  a  curving  ridge.  This  carried  us 
to  a  sort  of  litadland  a  few  miles  away  whieh  looked 
back  across  the  cirque  we  had  traversed,  and  up  to  the 
peak.  A  little  below  us,  in  the  foreground  of  the  view, 
was  a  village,  and  near  it  a  circular  dancing  floor  on  a 
bare  field.  Illimani  looked  down  upon  it  with  over- 
whelming majesty.  Small  wonder  that  simple  ]»cople 
regarded  that  sky-piercing  mass  as  the  throne  of  a 
god.  And  now  those  sacred  heights  had  been  profaned, 
and  by  "gringocs."  Vengeance  might  l)e  expected, 
and  it  would  be  the  \  illagers  who  would  suffer.  So  they 
were  dancing  in  a  ring  on  the  dancing-floor,  round  and 
round  in  continuous  circle,  to  the  music  of  pipe  and 
dnun.  The  little  air  was  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
\Vc  heard  it  for  an  hour  or  more  as  we  approached  and 
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receded.     It  was  n  plaintive  melody  and  a  slow;  slou 
too  was  the   movement  ol'  the  dancers.     I   hope  Hie 
Kods  were  propitiated  and  preserved  their  worshii)pcrs 
from  the  evil  t'orelMxlcd. 

Success  on  lUimani  encouruyed  an  immediate  assault 
on  Illampu,  or  rather  upon  the  higher  neighbouring 
smnmit  Aneohuma,  which,  with  Illampu,  forms  the 
mountain  named  Sorata,  after  the  small  town  at  its 
foot.  It  was  eighty  miles  to  the  northward,  and  we 
must  ride  to  liU  i'az  and  then  along  the  I'una  to  Lake 
Titieaca  and  the  town  Achacache,  where  we  could 
turn  up  toward  the  Cordillera  again.  This  was  the 
second  of  the  nine  times  I  was  destined  during  that 
season  to  traverse  the  weary  plateau,  driving  a  slow 
nmle  caravan  before  us.  In  early  morning  and  late 
evening  it  was  bitterly  cold,  by  day  blazing  hot.  The 
Cordillera,  the  uninteresting  Cordillera  as  I  grew  to 
call  it,  l(K)ked  down  on  us  over  its  foothills  on  the  east. 
True  it  possessed  one  or  two  fine  peaks  beside  the  two 
giants  at  the  ends.  Cacaaea  is  the  best  of  them,  an 
aspiring  pyramid.  I  seemed  always  to  be  passing  it 
without  chance  of  nearer  approach.  At  dawn  the  range 
was  generally  clear,  by  noon  mountainous  clouds  had 
risen  over  the  hot  eastern  valleys,  dwarfing  the  hills; 
these  clouds  presently  bent  forward  like  a  great  wave 
and  reached  cner  to  and  beyond  us.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  dry  season  they  broke  in  thunderstorms  and  sent 
us  wet  to  bed.  It  was  none  too  safe  for  travellers, 
this  jKipulous  Puna.  Bands  of  ill-conditioned  Indians 
sometimes  wandered  about  it  in  the  dusk.  Such  a 
group  once  ap{)roached  me  ,when  I  was  riding  alone. 
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aliead  of  my  men.  I  showed  my  weapon,  and  they 
passed  by,  but  they  murdered  a  lonely  wayfarer  behir.c 
me.  1  saw  his  horrible  body  earned  in  aeross  a  mule 
ncM  morning.  Some  of  the  village  lanxhos  had  a  bad 
repulati..n  for  the  disai)pearanee  of  easual  trasellers. 
A  Uwiho  in  which  we  spent  a  night  was  attacked  by 
villagers  who  expected  to  find  us  off  our  guard  and 
were  evidently  in  league  with  the  innkeeper.  For- 
tunately we  had  observed,  by  his  (jueer  behaviour,  that 
somethino-  was  amiss,  and  were  i)repared,  so  no  harn- 
resulted. 

'I'he  whole  surface  of  the  Puna  seems  flat  till  you 
tra\el  o\cr  it,  when  it  is  found  to  undulate  wearisomely. 
Hills  stick  ui)  out  of  the  brown  alhnium,  like  islands 
out  of  water,  and  seem  placed  on  purpose  to  be  ex- 
eellent  surveying  stations  for  the  Cordillera.     But  all 
these  hill-tops  are  sacred  places  from  of  old,  surmounted 
by  tombs  or  memorial  chapels.     The  first  time  I  set 
up  my  theodolite  on  one  of  them  a  whole  village  of 
angry   men   chased   us  away  with   stones   and   abuse. 
My    sin-\ey   operations    were   sus|)ect    from   the   first. 
Presently  our  steps  were  dogged.     No  sooner  did  wo 
show  ourselves  in  some  valley  than  warning  messengers 
hurried  off  in   all  dircetions,  and   we  were  forced  to 
depart  out  of  the  way  of  the  infuHated  populace.    The 
survey  work  had  to  be  done  by  stealth  from  points 
ehmbcd  in  the  night,  so  llu.t  a  round  of  angles  could 
be  captured  before  our  position  had  been  noticed.    One 
nnportant  point  for  my  {)urposes  could  only  be  occupied 
under  guard  of  a  squad  of  soldiers   fetched  specially 
lr<">i    La    I'az,   and   even   then   we  did  not  get  away 
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without  plenty  of  stone-throwing.  Little  as  we 
intended  it,  e\erything  we  did  was  obnoxious  to  the 
natives.  If  we  mounted  into  the  snows  we  were 
impiously  invading  the  home  of  the  go<ls.  If  we 
eliiubed  a  low  Puna  hill  we  were  polluting  some  sacred 
.shrine  or  the  burial  place  of  some  venerated  Inca.  If 
we  wandered  from  the  main  road  and  passed  through 
a  village  the  populace,  at  its  mildest,  turned  out  to 
hoot  the  ''gringocs."  'i'he  Indians  do  not  love  the 
half-ljreeds.  They  dislike  the  people  of  Spanish 
descent.  They  cordially  hate  all  European  visitors. 
They  are  an  unlovely  folk,  the  most  detestable  I  have 
encountered  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

From  Aehacache,  a  large,  mainly  Indian,  town  on 
a  bay  of  Lake  Titicaca,  we  turned  toward  our  second 
great  mountain,  riding  first  to  the  manor-house  of 
Umapusa  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  bailiff. 
\\q  depended  on  him  to  find  us  porters  and  to  explain 
our  harmlessness  to  his  Indians.  At  a  higher  village, 
Fraskiya,  we  finally  enlisted  six  carriers,  and  with 
them  on  foot,  rode  over  a  sort  of  moorland  in  the 
direction  of  our  mountain.  On  topping  a  rise  about 
three  hours  higher  (17,000  feet)  we  looked  d(uvn  into 
a  valley  .with  the  snout  of  a  glacier  at  its  head.  Our 
camp  was  pitched  near  it  on  a  pleasant  grassy  meadow 
—an  old  lake-basin  with  good  grazing  for  the  mules. 
There  were  plenty  of  bushes  for  fuel,  \vith  green-headed 
humming-birds  poised  about  them.  At  last  I  thought 
the  hostile  Indians  were  left  far  behind,  and  we  could 
and  did  sleej)  in  peace  after  enjoying  the  blaze  of  a 
gorgeous  bonfire. 
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Two  of  our  six  Indians  having  bolted  in  thf  night, 
ue  carefully  shepherded  the  other  four,  ourselves  also' 
well  loaded,  to  as  high  a  point  as  possible.    They  would 
not  go  on  snow  or  ice,  but  the  left  bank  of  the  glacier 
was,  fortunately,  available,  and  by  it  we  reached  a  col 
m  u  side  ridge  \vheie  our  second  camp  was  pitched. 
I  hat  night  our  base-camp  was  raided  by  angry  Indians 
from  some  other  village  over  whom  the  bailiff  had  no 
mfluence.     It  would  have  gone  hardly  with  us  had  we 
been  caught.     The  second  camp  was  close  to  a  great 
ice-fall.     Its  shacs  seemed  wry  insecure ;  vet  I  never 
saw  one  of  them  or  any  Umc  on  these  glaciers  fallin.r 
nor  did  I  see  the  dcl,ris  of  any.    Tropical  glaciers  have 
u  way  of  their  own.    They  melt,  not  into  .water,  but 
intc  vapour.    Xone  of  the  considerable  glaciers  we  saw 
disgorged  a  torrent.     The  largest  glacier  stream  we 
crossed  was  barely  a  foot  wide.     These  tottering  ,6mcs 
were  melting  into  the  air  like  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a 
cup  of  tea.    Hence  the  remarkable  silence  :  "not  the 
faintest  trickle  of  running  water.     The  texture  of  the 
ice  is  likewise  peculiar.     The  scracs  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  lumps  of  granite.    We  camped  close  to  them 
in  perfect  safety  at  about  18,000  feet. 

Knowing  that  porters  would  not  be  available  on 
the  snow,  we  had  brought  a  rough  La  Paz-made 
-sledge  with  us.  This  we  dragged  in  the  bad  weather 
of  the  following  day  to  a  level  place  on  the  snowfield 
httle  short  of  20,000  feet,  where,  under  shelter  of  a 
blue  wall  of  ice,  w.e  set  up  our  tent.  Tlie  march  had 
been  very  toilsome  by  reason  of  the  great  crevasses 
into  each  of  ^vhich  ^e  had  to  let  down  the  sledge  on 
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to  a  bridffc  and  then  to  hoist  it  ovit  on  the  far  side. 
The  l)iid^'es  were  always  about  ten  feet  down  and  the 
walls  at  each  end  vertical.  A  furious  storm  raged  all 
night,  but  the  following  afternoon  was  clear  enough 
for  a  reconnaissance.  It  was  but  a  temporary'  inter- 
lude. The  storm  came  on  again  with  redoubled  fury 
of  wind  and  heavy  snow.  Leaving  our  camp  to  look 
alter  itself,  we  hurried  away  down  to  the  base.  That 
storm  for  us  was  doubly  unlucky.  It  even  snowed  all 
over  the  Puna,  a  most  exceptional  occurrence  at  this 
time  of  year  (September  •.>.")).  But  the  natives  under- 
stood all  about  it.  If  their  farming  operations  were 
hindered,  it  was  because  we  had  angered  the  mountain 
gods,  and  the  storm  was  the  consequence. 

Day  after  day  it  continued.  I  availed  myself  of 
the  interlude  to  cross  the  Cordillera  by  a  low  pass  and 
visit  one  of  the  rich  and  warm  eastern  valleys,  the 
head-waters  of  the  Amazon.  Pleasant  it  was  to  come 
into  a  region  of  rich  fertility  after  the  bare  and  dreary 
uplands.  It  was  a  fortnight  before  fine  weather 
returned  and  we  moimted  again  to  our  high  camp; 
but  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  had  become  a  foriorn 
hope.  Tent  and  kit  proved  to  be  uninjured  when  we 
had  dug  them  out  of  the  snow,  but  the  prospect  was 
of  the  poorest.  New  snow  burdened  everj'  slope. 
The  final  peak  would  probably  prove  inaccessible. 
We  set  forth  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  moonless 
night  to  essay  it.  We  were  still  navigating  by  lantern 
light  when  we  reached  the  gaping  bergschrund.  The 
cold  was  horrible.  The  darkness,  the  uncertain  flicker 
of  our  fire-fly   candle,   the   utter   silence,   the   angry 
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cloiids   l)lot(liinir  the  stnriy   lieaven,  the  vaguely   felt 
rather  than  seen  expanses  of  snow  in  the  bonds  of  a 
frost  like  the  grip  of  a  demon's  hand,  eonibined  to 
produce  on  all  of  us  an  innuensc  effeet.     For  a  brief 
moment  the  thin  ercseent  of  the  waning  moon,  newly 
risen,   stood   on    the  edge   of  tlie   sky    before   elouds 
obliterated  it.     About  \  a.m.,  still  in  black  night,  we 
stood  al   the  fo(.t  of  the  final  slope.     The  snow  was 
like  Hour  and  would  not  bind.     Why  it  did  not  slide 
off  in  one  great  avalauelie   seemed   inexplicable.     It 
could   oidy   be  attacked  straight   up.      We  wallowed 
in  it  to  the  waist  and  suffered  agonies  of  cold.     Each 
.ste]>  had  to  be  beaten  down,  and  then  it  gave  way 
under  the  second  man  that  trod  on  it. 

Dawn    broke,    pale    and    thin,    and    showed    the 
wretchedness  of  our  surroundings.     There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  pound  on;  higher  up  the  condition  of 
the  snow  might   improve.     'J'he  summit  was  not  so 
far  away.     Hut  the  higher  we  rose  the  softer  became 
the  snow.     At  last  it  >vould  not  bear  u<.     We  flogged 
it  down,  and  then  sank  into  it  as  nmch  as  ever.     We 
flogged  again,  and  again  sank.     Do  what  we  might 
we  could  advance  no  farther.     The  top  was  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  away,  but  we  could  not  reach  it. 
Freezing,  disgusted,  hungry,  we  perforce  had  to  turn 
l)ack.     The  hateful  slope  was  quickly  descended,  and 
then  an  attempt  was  made  farther  to  the  south.     It 
was  all  no  good.     AN'e  i)lodded  back  to  camp,  hauled 
our  sledge  to  the  top  of  the  moraine,  and  so  in  due 
course    returned   to    Achacache   and    the    brown    and 
dreary  Tuna. 
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The  remainder  of  niy  time  in  Holivia  was  s^  .it 
upon  the  survey  of  the  Cordillera.    There  was  no  more 
climbing  weather.     All  I  eould  do  was  to  snatch  at  the 
lower  hill-tops  and  make  expeditions  up  the  valleys.    I 
grew   to  hate  the  snow-mountains.     They   played  at 
hide  and  seek  with  me  and  always  hid  the  faces  I  wanted 
to  sketch.     One  day  as  I  was  sitting  at  lunch  I  picked 
up  a  casual  stone.     It  occurred  to  mc  that,  sufficiently 
magnified,  the  stone  would  be  a  mountain  and  I  might 
be  mapping  it.     Magnified  ten  thousand  times,  it  would 
stdl   be  the  same  shape— and  why  more  interesting? 
What  had  size  to  do  with  interest?     Those  Cordillera 
peaks  I  was  shaping  on  my  map— after  all  they  were 
only   big   stones;;   why   bother  al)out  drawing   them 
rather  than  the  bit  of  road-metal  in  my  hand  ?  Romance 
had  vanished  from  the  whole  business.     I  was  sick  and 
tired    of    mountains    and    Indians    and    the    survey. 
Enough  had  been  done.     1  hurried  back  to  La  Paz, 
where  a  revolution  was  brewing,  packed  up  my  traps, 
took  the  coaeh  to  Oruro  and  washed  my  hands  of  the 
whole  mountaineering  business. 
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NO  l)tltcr  corrective  tor  the  |)C.s.simiMu  ol"  my  iikxkI 
in  leaving  IJulivia  could  have  been  devised  lliaii  llie 
excitiny  jomney  I'loiii  Oniro  to  the  I'acilic  at  Anto- 
iauasta.  It  is  made  by  a  iiarrow-gauye  railway.  The 
ilislaiue  is  about  .>75  miles  and  was  co\cred  in  three 
(lays,  the  train  halting  tor  the  night  and  not  proceeding 
at  all  on  Sundays.  From  Oruro  to  the  sea  the  whole 
route  passes  through  an  uncompromising  desert.  At 
lirst  it  is  a  mere  continuation  (^1'  the  Puna  :  on  one  hand 
the  barren  mountains  of  the  Cordillera,  on  the  other 
a  succession  of  island  hills  rising  from  the  plain.  The 
water-line  left  by  the  ancient  inland  sea  is  clearly 
marked  upon  their  flanks.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals  and  dotted  o\cr  with  mining  settlements, 
dreariest  of  all  groups  of  human  habitations.  The 
talk  in  the  train  was  all  of  mines.  We  passed  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Poopo,  the  other  remnant  beside 
Titicaca  of  the  ancient  sheet  of  water,  but  we  never 
saw  it,  or  at  least  co\dd  be  sure  that  we  saw  it,  because 
the  whole  desert  i)lain  seemed  to  be  covered  with  lakes, 
which,  or  most  of  them,  were  mirages.  The  views 
were  of  the  most  puzzling  character.  Everything 
looked  like  something  else.  Tussocks  of  wire-grass 
near  at  hand  i)retendcd  to  be  distant  woods.  Stones 
or  lumps  of  yarcta  niimicked  islands.     It  was  a  land 
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l)(\vitrli((l.  After  thrct-  hours  tlic  minxes  vanished 
and  the  (Inin  desert  iippenred— the  beautiful  shining 
•lesert  wilh  its  hrij,'ht  sand,  gay  or  grave  aerc.rding  to 
y.iur  humour,  purple-pink  hills  beyond,  a  elear  sky 
abo\e,  !ind  a  great  s<  rise  of  space. 

The    train    presently    entered    a    more    contracted 
regioi'  (.f  winding  canons,  where  rocks  and  earth  are 
brilliantly  coloured  — red   mounds  of  queerest  shapes, 
red  hills  hori/ontally  stratified  wilh  Iiar<ler  rocks,  all 
sculptured  by  water  info  terraces  and  gullies,  but  now 
dry  as  the  Moon.     KNerythiug  was  (,uecr,  every  corner 
revealed  a  sur|>rise.     Thus  we  came  suddenly  on  a  wide, 
dry   river-bed,   white  as  snow.     The  salt  deposit  lay 
flat  l)ctwcen  banks  of  steeply  tilted  slates— green,  re<i, 
blue,   purple  and  all  very  brilliant  under  the  blazing 
sunshine -ready-made    subjects    for    cubists.     When 
the  desert  had  widened  again  and  the  sun  was  lowering 
behind    the    brown    blown    dust    rising    from    remote 
blue  hills  below  a  lemon  sky  I  felt  as  though  we  had 
foiue  to  the  very  margin  of  the  world.     It  was  a  rude 
shock  to  run  into  the  large  railway  station  of  Uyuni 
(12,070  feet),  where  I  halted  for  a  day.     The  encom- 
passing desert  over  which  I  wandered  at  large  is  almost 
incredibly  flat   and  utterly   barren,   its  sandy   subsoil 
eaked  over  with  a  ruddy  substance  hard  as  briek.     The 
skeletons  of  many  mules  lined  the  tracks  radiating  away. 
Gaunt  bones,  sticking  up  through  thin  layers  of  mirage 
were  like  the  ribs  of  wrecked  ships.     At  sunset  the 
desert  became  black  beneath  a  canopy  of  hi^h  mist 
barred   with   blue.     Hills    were   purple   and    clear-cut 
against   a   green   sky.     The  journey,    resumed    next 
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mr)rniii«,  nuaiii  Ir.ivcrscil  ininiiKs  in  wliicli  the  hills 
\uif  rtlkclcd  ill  tluir  hliicncss  as  I'lnm  ripplrd  water. 
\Vr  ( Tossid  tlic  salt  whili-liankrd  Win  (irahdc  cacp- 
inif  to  its  <l<iilli  in  a  ^alinc  swamp.  The  plain  wns  so 
flat  ihaL  tlir  line  (lisapprar(<l  htlnw  flu-  hori/un  l)y  the 
I'lirvalurc  of  the  cartli.  Not  ;.  I>ir(l  flew  over  it,  not  a 
man  sttimhltd  alontr  it,  never  a  lioiisc  eainc  in  view, 
seldom  even  the  track  of  a  vienna. 

Crossini?  the  Chilean  ironlier  we  entered  a  region 
of  volcanoes.  One  alxtve  the  station  where  we  lunched 
was  pnlliny  jets  of  white  steam  from  its  lofty  crater. 
Hills  and  irrotmd  were  red,  yellow,  .>r  white,  and  dotted 
o\er  with  black  cinders.  For  upward  of  a  Inmdred 
miles  we  passed  throuuh  a  landscape  like  the  Moon's, 
composed  of  desert  ami  volcanoes,  mostly  extinct. 
'I'hc  train  curved  in  and  out  amoni,'  dry  wliite  lakes  of 
salt,  streams  of  cold  lava,  and  volcanoes,  some  of  them 
perfect  in  symntetry  and  grace  of  oiitlinc.  Rocks, 
desert,  lava,  and  hills  were  brilliantly  coloured  with 
utmost  garishness-  astonishing  to  look  upon  in  contrast 
with  the  while  lakes  among  them.  One  while  lake 
had  a  shore  of  dead  black  volcanic  sand ;  white  dust 
whirlpools  were  dancing  across  it.  A  hill  near  by  was 
streaked  blood  red,  ehronie-ycllow,  and  other  vivid 
colours.  Beyond  the  watershed  at  Ascotan  (l.'J,010 
feet)  the  railway  cuts  through  a  flow  of  lava  lying  on 
the  sandy  desert  and  looking  as  though  it  had  but  just 
eome  to  rest.  With  this  for  foreground,  volcanoes, 
large  and  small,  ranged  behind,  and  San  Pedro's  smok- 
ing peak  over  all,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  more 
weird  and  inhuman  scene.     Facing  this  group  was  a 
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many-coloured  hill  c-overed,  they  told  me,  with  mag- 
nefc  sand  wh.ch  leaps  into  the  air  and  flies  about  fn 
hee  s  and  masses  when  thunderstorms  pass  over,  to 
the  horror  of  the  Indians.  Annd  the  roar  of  thunder 
and   he  hghtn.ng  flashes,  surrounded  by  an  earthquake- 

fiend  of  a  h.ll  elose  at  hand,  ignorant  people  may  well 
^.agme  themselves  in  the  midst  of  contending  dem:"' 

On  2e  th- d  d  "'  *  ""^  ^^^"'  ''  ^"  ^'•"^«*^d  --- 
'ea^mg   the  voleame  region    behind.     Hill-forms   be- 

r;;itTie  '""T"'  ^^^  ^^'^^^^  '«^^-  ^iHthev 

uere  little  more  than  magnified  sand-dunes.     Wind 
earned  the  salt  dust  hither  and  thither.     ^Ve  rounde 
a  corner  and  there  was  the  oeean.     The  desert  ben 
to  the  shore  and  dipped  beneath  the  waves 

At  Antofagasta  we  took  ship,  and  in  a  few  davs 
anded   at   Valparaiso.     The  desert   region   wa     sol 
^>rgotten  n  the  luxuriance  of  a  land  which  is  on    of T 
n    St   f^tde  on   this  planet.     It  is  the  Kashmir  ^ 
South  America.     A  cousin  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  kept 
the  excellent  hotel  at  which  I  put  up.     From  my  bl 
room  window  I  saw  inland  a  rocky  peak,  sharp  and 
clear.     It  seemed  but  a  few  miles  away,  but  as  I  gazed 
upon  ,t  .t  appeared  to  grow  and  reeede.     Presentlj 
the  faet  dawned  upon  me  that  this  was  Aeoneagua 
^e  highest  peak  in  the  two  continents  of  Ameriea 
Helped   by    kmdly    English    residents,    arrangemen  ^ 
were  soon  made  by  telegraph  and  telephone  for  a  rapid 
expedition  to  climb  it,  and  within  a  day  or  two  we 
were  en  route  once  more,  but  no  longer  as  explorers. 
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Aconcagua  docs  not  stand  on  the  watershed  ol"  the 
Andes,  hut  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  in  Argentina. 
'I'he  best  way  to  get  at  it  is  up  the  Iloreones  Valley, 
which  runs  northward  from  the  Baths  of  Inca  and 
parallel  to  the  watershed.  'I'hosc  baths  are  in  the  direct 
line  of  what  is  now  the  Transandine  railway  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Buenos  Aires.  In  1808  the  Amies  tunnel 
and  its  approaches  had  not  been  made.  There  was  a 
line  from  Valparaiso  to  Salto  del  Soldado,  and  on  the 
Argentine  side  from  Mcndoza  to  Buenos  Aires,  but 
between  the  two,  the  pass  named  Tspallata  Cumbre 
had  to  be  crossed.  In  sununcr  it  could  be  driven 
over,  but  in  early  December  (eciuivalent  to  our 
early  June)  it  was  only  with  dilliculty  to  be  i)asscd  by 
mules. 

We  quitted  the  train  at  Salto  on  December  1  after 
a  few  hours'  travel  through  a  fair  and  fertile  region. 
Coaches  with  four  horses  abreast  dro\e  us  some  way 
further  till  the  road  was  blocked  by  recent  falls  of  rock 
from  the  impending  hillside.  Mules  carried  such  of 
us  as  did  not  fall  off  (and  we  were  a  bare  majority  of 
the  town-bred  company)  to  a  group  of  corrugated  iron 
sheds,  where  we  spent  the  night  crowded  promiscuously 
together  in  rooms  paved  with  beds— six  inches  only 
between  one  and  the  next.  Voices  could  be  plainly 
heard  through  the  thin  partitions,  so  that  when  all  were 
a-bed  conversation  was  loudly  maintained  between  the 
scattered  members  of  a  party.  Children  squalled  ;  their 
mothers  shouted  at  them  and  beat  them  to  be  quiet. 
Men  began  to  snore.  Mules  and  arrieros  in  the  corral 
added  to  the  din.     Someone  was  always  stumping  about 
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in  the  saloon  or  visiting  the  kitehen.    It  was  a  Hvelv 
inght.  •' 

13y  a.ao  A.M.  we  had  ri<lclen  away,  a  caravan  of  forty 
mules  and  horses,  mostly  carrying  inexperienced  riders 
tor  when,  this  joi„-ney   was  the  adventure  of  a  life- 
time     \Vc  went  forth  in  merry  mood,  following  the 
well-laid  ^,gzag.s  of  a  good  road  till  that  vanished  umler 
ten  ieet  and  more  of  hard  winter  snow.     Here  trouble 
be^nm  on  an  unstable  slope,  vvhere  one  or  two  beasts 
lell,  but  a  level  stretch  followed.     Snow  zigzags  <,n  a 
steeper  slope  gave  access  to  a  higher-level  valley  white 
as  the  snow-field  of  a  glacier.     Here  the  snow  was  not 
only  sott,  but  presently  saturated   with   water  like   a 
Spitsbergen  snow-bog.     The  mules  floundered  terri},lv 
and  the  caravan  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  watch.     M„st  cif 
the  travellers  were  thrown  off,  some  again  and  again. 
Ihose  who  dismounted  walked  into  the  lK,g  and  becan.e 
wrmgmg  wet  in  the  ice-cold  water.     They  cried  aloud 
m  the.r  misery.     A  steeper  slope  was  dry  and  hard, 
and  my  mule  easily  mounted  it  to  the  pass  in  half  an 
hour,  but  the  caravan,  now  fallen  far  In-hind,  found  it 
softened  by  the  sun  and  took  two  hours  to  flounder  up. 

Ihe  fine  view  from  the  summit  does  not  include 
Aconcagua,  which  is  exactly  hidden  by  a  nearer  peak, 
but  ,    einbraccs  a  richly  coloured  group  of  mountains, 
namly  built  ol  v  olcanic  rocks.     Loud  were  the  lamenta- 
tions with  which  my  travelling  companions  saluted  the 
pass,  for  mountain-sickness  was  added  to  the  troubles 
o   many,  and  those  who  had  been  unprov  ided  with  dark 
glasses  vvere  suffering  from  painful  infianm.ation  of  the 
eves.     How  the  caravan  came  down  I  know  not      It 
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was  the  easiest  of  descents  on  foot— a  long  slope  of 
loose,  almost  flowing,  debris  which  carried  one  down 
a  few  yards  for  every  step.  Between  running  and 
sliding  I  left  the  2,000  feet  above  nu  in  fifteen  minutes. 
This  .was  our  first  acciuaintance  with  a  debris-slope  of 
volcanic  rock,  of  which  more  anon  Quadrigas  were 
in  waiting  at  the  road-level ;  they  carried  us  swiftly  to 
the  Baths  of  Inca  Hotel. 

A  very  curious  place  is  this  Banos  del  Inca.  In  the 
middle  of  a  wide  and  barren  desert-valley  the  river  flows 
in  a  narrow  precipitous  gorge  furrowed  in  its  flat  floor. 
An  imposing  natural  bridge  crosses  the  gorge,  and  the 
road  goes  over  it.  A  cliff  of  the  gorge,  near  the  bridge, 
smokes  with  steam  arising  from  hot  mineral  waters  that 
emerge  from  its  flank  near  the  top  and  dribble  over  the 
precipice,  staining  it  white,  yellow,  and  bright  orange. 
The  hot  springs  have  melted  out  caverns  in  the  cliff. 
These  ca\erns,  which  have  natural  cup-like  floors,  are 
the  baths,  the  only  artificial  feature  being  the  rough 
boarded  fronts  added  to  them  to  secure  privacy  for 
bathers.  It  is  said  that  the  baths  were  known  to  the 
Incas,  and  that  traces  exist  of  an  ancient  road  between 
them  and  remote  Lake  Titicaca. 

All  arrangements  for  our  expedition  up  the  Ilor- 
cones  valley,  which  here  opened  to  our  gaze  and  showed 
us  our  mountain  at  its  head,  had  been  made  for  us  by 
the  English  proprietor  of  the  baths.  Dr.  Cotton,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  get  away  very  early  on  December  3 
with  the  necessary  caravan  of  mules  and  men.  The 
ascent  of  the  ^al!ey  to  the  foot  of  Aconcagua  was  the 
only    dangerous    part    of    the    expedition.     We    re- 
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rrossed  the  naturul  bridge  and  followed  a  track  over 
the  great  mounds  at  the  opening  of  the  side-valley; 
they  are  the  disintegrated  remains  of  immense  old 
moraines.  Some  way  beyond  them  came  the  first 
ford— u  dangerous  crossing.  One  mule  and  man  were 
carried  away  in  the  rush  of  the  water,  and  only  just 
escaped  destruction  by  struggling  ashore  a  yard  above 
a  small  waterfall.  All  were  ultimately  convoyed  over 
by  the  aid  of  a  long  and  strong  rope. 

An  easy  spell  was  followed  by  a  further  impedi- 
ment—a steep,  smooth,  hard  slope  of  old  avalanehe- 
snow  ending  in  a  direct  fall  into  the  boiling  torrent. 
We  should  naturally  have  chipped  steps  for  crossing 
it  on  foot,  but  the  mules  walked  calmly  over,  though 
the  slightest  slip  must  have  landed  them,  without  hope 
of  recovery,  in  the  raging  waters  200  feet  below.     I 
dismounted  and  tried  to  walk  on  the  slope,  but  could 
not  without  making  steps.     The  mules  just  scratched 
the  snow  with  their  iron  shoes,  and  that  sufficed  to  hold 
them.     My  heart  was  in  my  throat  as  I  rode  over  after 
the  baggage-train;  confidence  oozed  out  of  the  heels 
of  my  boots  as  I  neared  the  middle.     The  slope  seemed 
to  be  steepening,  but  we  advanced  steadily.     When 
the  desired  rocks  were  but  two  yards  away  my  mule 
began  to  slip,  and  I  thought  we  were  done ;  but  the 
beast  heaved  herself  forward  with  a  great  effort,  broke 
through  the  edge  of  the  snow  with  her  fore-feet,  and 
scrambled  to  safety. 

There  were  many  more  difficulties  great  and  small 
not  worth  lingering  over.  Another  but  narrower  ford 
had  to  be  crossed.     Soon  afterward  we  came  to  the 
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level  upper  rcacli  i)t'  the  valley,  which  was  fatijijuiiij?  to 
traverse  I)ut  wonderful  to  behold  :  the  floor  golden  in 
tone,  the  hillsides  of  purple,  red,  and  bright  green 
rocks,  splintered  peaks  above  precipices  aloft  forming 
a  sky-line  like  the  shattered  crest  of  a  ruined  castle. 
'I'lie  rocks  were  bleeding  with  stained  waters  from  the 
melting  snows,  and  all  the  torrents  flowed  red  as  from 
a  battlefield  of  giants.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  we 
found  an  excellent  site  for  our  base-camp  in  a  sheltered 
position  among  huge  fallen  rocks.  The  foot  of  the 
immense  north-west  sloj)e  of  Aconcagua  was  only  a 
few  paces  from  the  tents. 

Next  day  I  sent  i'orth  guides  and  porters  well-laden 
to  establish  a  camp  about  2,000  feet  up  this  slope  afore- 
said. They  returned  groaning.  But  for  its  vast  scale 
there  is  nothing  meaner  in  mountain  architecture  than 
this  north-west  slope  of  Aconcagua.  Imagine  a  side 
of  the  (ircat  Pyramid  hugely  magnified.  Such  is  this 
face  of  Aconcagua  if  stripped  of  debris — a  series  of 
little  cliffs  and  shelves;  but  all  of  it  except  the  top 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  is  buried  in  debris.  Here 
and  there  a  short  horizontal  cliff  emerges,  but  take 
it  by  ami  large  it  is  a  slope  of  debris  from  bottom  to 
top.  And  such  debris!  They  lie  tenderly  balanced  in 
unstal)le  e(iuilibrium.  The  slightest  touch  sets  them 
sl'ding  down.  Where  they  are  newly  broken  from  the 
parent  rock  they  have  sharp  cutting  edges,  but  in  their 
descent  they  become  subangular,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  they  emerge  roimdcd  like  the  pebbles  of 
a  brook.  I'p  this  stuff  you  have  to  wade.  It  is  the 
most   fatiguing   job    imaginable.     The    foot   sinks   in, 
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somctiiiies  almost  to  the  knee.     Often  after  advaneing 
ten  steps  you  arc  lower  than  when  you  started.     Some 
places  are  a  little  more  stable  than  others,  but  nothing 
indicates  tiicni.     Vou  have  to  try  to  right  and  left,  and 
get  i'long  as  best  you  can.     Half  the  trouble  is  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  volcanic  rock,  which  is  excessively 
brittle.     The  whole  mountain  is  falling  to  pieces,  and 
all  the  pieces  are  subdividing.     Nothing  is  stable.     To 
carry    loads    up    -J.OOO    feet   on    this    face    is   a    good 
day's  .W(jrk.    The  men  returned  to  camp  fairly  done. 
They    had    found    a    suita})le    camp-site,    and    thither 
we    all    mounted    the    following    day,    carrying   more 
supplies. 

The  climb  began  up  a  comfortable  slo|>e  of 
avalanche-snow,  but  in  half  an  hour  we  touched  the 
loose  debris.  A  step  or  two  sufficed.  We  turned 
aside  into  a  gully,  and  followed  that  on  snow  and  loose 
stuff  to  the  lowest  of  the  little  emergent  cliffs  or 
palisades.  A  scramble  of  an  hour  or  more  led  to  the 
flat  edge  of  the  step  above  it,  and  then  came  the  debris. 
Above  the  next  palisade  our  camp  was  pitched  (about 
10,000  feet).  The  scorching  sun  had  given  us  violent 
headaches.  The  tempers  of  all  were  sorely  tried.  I 
know  no  other  mountain  that  makes  one  so  furiously 
angry  about  anything  or  nothing.  The  labour  of 
digging  out  jilatforms  for  the  tents  was  even  worse 
than  the  toil  of  the  climb.  The  air  was  bitter!,  cold, 
the  sun  scorching  hot.  The  tents  within  were  suffo- 
catingly stuffy.  1'he  cold  and  glare  outside  were 
intolerable.  I  was  blind  to  the  wonders  of  the  \iew 
till  the  hated  sun  sank  out  of  sight.     Then  headaches 
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departed.     The  evening  glow  illumined  lis  and  cheer- 
fulness returned. 

'I'hc  way  ahead  was  evident  enough— four  rows  of 
palisades  with  debris-slopes  between  and  then  our  next 
eanip-site.     It  is  useless  to  dawdle  over  a  description 
of  the  next  day's  climb.     It  was  now  and  again  rclie\cd 
by  short  rock  scrambles,  but  otherwise  it  was  one  heart- 
breaking pound,  three  steps  lost  by  sliding  back  for 
every   four  taken.     One   point  needs   mention.     We 
had  come  to  a  level  where  the  atmosphere  was  notice- 
ably   thinner   and    the   supply    of   oxygen    markedly 
diminished.     None  of  us  suffered  at  any  time  from 
mountain-sickness;  that  is  a  novice's  disease;  but  all 
suffered  from  the  diminution  of  strength,  which  is  pro- 
gressively  felt   the  higher  one  rises.     To  meet  that 
disability  it  is  needful  to  breathe  deeply  and  with  great 
regularity.     Even   at   low   levels   there    is   something 
specially  exasperating  about  backsliding.     The  art  of 
good  climbing  consists  in  raising  the  body  by  a  continu- 
ous series  of  movements  without  jerks.     Each  muscle 
should  be  slowly  and  steadily  brought  into  play  and 
slowly  relaxed.    If  a  footstep  gives  way  a  sudden  call  is 
made  on  unexpectant  nuisdes,  and  the  rhythmic  action 
of  the  hmgs  is  interrupted  by  catchings  of  the  breath. 
At  high  levels  catchings  of  the  breath  are  anathema. 
They  in\olve  a  halt  and  three  or  four  deep  breaths 
before   the   giddiness   they   have  caused   is   removed. 
Aconcagua's  screes  were  the  cause  of  frequent  pernicious 
breath-catchings,  and  this  was  their  worst  and  most 
painful  effect.     Early  in  the  afternoon  we  had  done  a 
day's  work,  and  pitched  our  second  and  final  camp  at 
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about  18,500  feet.  Threatcnings  of  storm  and  distant 
thunder  passed  away,  and  all  was  clear  by  an  hour 
before  sunset.  We  overlooked  ranges  of  niouuUins 
stretehing  far  to  north  and  south.  Beyond  them  in 
the  west  was  the  Pacific,  like  a  plain  of  lead,  into  which 
the  sun  sank.  During  three  days  we  had  tlie  ocean 
thus  in  view,  and  it  was  always  like  lead.  It  never 
reflected  any  sunlight  even  at  the  moment  of  sunset. 
After  the  sun  had  gone  the  horizon  remained  for  a 
long  time  illumined  by  a  band  of  tire,  as  though  a  forest 
were  in  flames  along  the  margin  of  the  world. 

Next  morning  (December  7)  we  started  at  3.30  a.m. 
for  the  final  climb.     The  cold  was  bitter;  the  heavens 
blazed  with  stars— our  home  constellations  head-over- 
hcels  in  the  north.     Following  a  lantern  we  stumbled 
up  the  debris  and  the  toil  began.    An   hour's  work 
brought  some  dawn-light,  and  showed  how  small  a  dis- 
tance we  had  covered.     The  final  cliff  of  rock  ahead 
seemed  also  near.     I  ga\e  myself  three  hours  to  reach 
it,  but  in  three  hours  it  still  kept  its  distance.     It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  lalxjur  of  that  going.     It 
was  too  much  for  Pellissier,  and  he  had  to  turn  back. 
The  stuff  under  foot  l)ecame  looser  the  higher  we 
climbed.     If  we  yielded  to  the  desire  to  halt  the  cold 
dro\e  us  to  move  on.     Clothes,  though  of  thickest  fui , 
and  wolf-skin  gloves  seemed  no  better  protection  than 
so  much  muslin.     Above  21,000  feet  with  a  tempca- 
ture  probably  below  zero  Fahrenheit  we  felt  colder 
than  I  ever  remember.     The  fault,  of  course,  lay  in 
our  impaired  circulation,  not  merely  in  the  external 
temperature. 
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The  inuiiunt  the  sim  rose  bc-liind  our  iiKnintain  it 
fliinR  its  |)Ui|)U'  shadow  hke  a  solid   Ikjiiii  to  tlu-  far 
horizon  oj'  the  Pacilic,  upward  ol"  •_'()()  uiilcs  auay.      A 
liery  radiance  iilled  all  the  air  outside  the  shadow  and 
ua\e  to  the  latter  an  aspect  of  si.jidity.      Its  outer  sur- 
face was  rainl>.)w-tinted.     It  was  a  marvellous  eflect, 
one  of  the   most   wonderlui    I    ever  iieheld.     As   the 
sun  ascended  the  remote  |)oint  of  the  shadow  withdrew 
towards   us  on   the   water  till    it    reached    the   Chilean 
shore,    then    swiftly    came    inland    over   the    f(H)t-hills, 
dipped  into  the  Ilorcones  Valley,  climl.ed  the  slope  up 
which    we    had    come,    and    tinally    reached    our    feet. 
Tin-nin<;  round  and  raising,'  our  eyes  to  the  crays  aloft, 
lo!  the  blinding  fires  of  the  Sun  CJod  burninjj  upon  the 
erest  and  hrinyinj,'  the  fulness  of  day ! 

Matiuiijna/,  and  I  were  ploddin^:  alonjLj  alone,  far 
apart.  About  8  o'clock  I  touched  the  base  of  the 
summit  elifl's  and  worked  upward  round  into  a  gullv. 
It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  find  tlie  rocks  unclind)- 
al)lc  and  the  debris  at  their  foot  loose,  indeed  looser 
than  ever.  When  they  lean  a^'ainst  the  rock-wall  their 
readiness  to  slip  is  su|)erlativc.  In  an  ho\ir  we  had 
crossed  this  jjrully  and  passed  round  into  a  narrower 
one  to  the  left.  Wc  intended  to  cross  the  foot  of  that 
into  a  third  <rully  yet  farther  on,  but  tlie  debris  simply 
would  not  rarry  us  and  we  had  to  climb  straijrht  up, 
hugging  the  rocks  on  our  right.  At  last  they  became 
bigger  and  firmer,  and  wc  could  halt  for  st)me  food.  A 
final  scramble  planted  us  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
and  Argentina  was  at  our  feet  with  the  cliffs  dropping 
a  \ertical  two  miles  to  the  glacier  below.     To  right  and 
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kit  lor  over  a  mile  there  stretched,  like  the  line  edue 
of  an  incurved  blade,  the  sharp  snow  ar.'/c  which  reaches 
from  the  slightly  lower  southern  summit  almost  to  the 
northern.  At  many  |)oints  it  overiuir»g  iti  big  cor- 
nices, like  frozen  waves  about  to  break.  Clouds  were 
already  covering  up  the  view  but  did  not  obliterate  it 
before  I  had  photographed  tlir  pampa,  which  to  the 
eastward  looked  as  flat  and  limitless  as  the  Paeilie  to 
the  west. 

We  put  on  the  ropt-  for  the  first  time  and  turned 
along  the  ridge,  step-cutting.  Ft  was  neither  steep 
nor  difficult.  It  ended  in  some  rocks  beyond  which 
the  sununit  rose.  We  mounted  toward  it,  but  stopped 
a  few  feet  down,  for  sentimental  reasons,  the  view 
being  now  a  panorajua  of  cloud.  I  have  often  been 
asked  wiiy  we  did  not  stand  on  the  highe't  point.  The 
answer  is  simple.   My  old  climbing  con  on,  Edward 

Fitzg(rald,  had  in  I  lie  previous  year  jinpletcd  an 
elaborately-organised  exploration  of  this  district;  his 
party,  led  by  Zurbriggen,  had  made  the  first  ascent  of 
Aconcagua.  They  had  spent  several  months  in  and 
about  the  Ilorcones  valley  and  were  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  trying  all  the  time  to  climb  the  peak, 
though  as  u  matter  of  fact  they  did  much  else.  Fitz- 
gerald's book  had  not  l)een  published  at  the  time  (.f 
my  ascent.  I  thotight,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  it 
would  be  harmful  for  the  i)restige  of  that  book,  just  at 
the  point  of  issue,  if  I  were  known  to  have  accomplished 
in  a  week  what  was  supposed  to  have  taken  Fitzgerald's 
party  several  months.  I  therefore  refrained  from 
actually  standing  on  the  top.     I  have  regretted   my 
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uction    since.     It   did    nut   uccoinplish   all   the   result 
intended. 

'i'he  descent,  of  (•(•urse,  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  hnuatelle,  tlioiiKh  not  excilin«.     If  the  stones 
hnd  seemed  loose  on  the  way  up.  they  scv'mcd  looser 
now.     \Vc  were  siuroundcd  at  every  step  l)y  an  area 
of  flowing  stones  some  forty  yards  in  diameter  and 
a  few  feet  in  <lcpth.     Fairly  afraid  that  we  mi^ht  set 
the  whole  mountain-side  pourintf  ofT  in  a  Rrent  ava- 
lanche, Ma(|ui«na/,  and  I  se[)arated  widely  from  one 
another.     We   often    fell.     At   times    we"  were   held 
fast  through  the  stones  flowing  round  our  legs  almost 
to  the  knee  and  weighting  us  down.    In  two  hours  and 
three-quarters  from  the  top  wc  rejoined  Pellissier  at 
the  18,-,00-fect  camj).     He  proved  to  have  l)een  badiv 
frostbitten    in    both    feet.     Within    an    hour    wc   had 
packed  up  everything  and  were  off  again.     The  lower 
ramp  was  gained  m  forty  minutes ;  there  wc  found  a 
porter  asleep.     Headaches   had   been   left   behind  on 
the  sununit.     Air  was  getting  ,)Ieasantlv  thick.     We 
hurried  on  to  the  top  of  the  gully,  sent  our  loads  rolling 
down  It,  and  followed  them  to  the  bottom.     In  another 
hour  and  three-quarters  all   were  back  with  bag  and 
baggage  at  the  base-camp.     In   about  four  hours  of 
actual  going  wc  had  descended  the  whole  10,000  feet 
of  our  climb. 

The  moment  was  a  luc-ky  one.  A  gale  was  already 
ragmg  on  the  upper  rocks.  The  spell  of  fine  weather 
was  ended.  For  the  next  twelve  davs  the  storm  eon- 
tmued  over  all  Chile.  Quantities  of  snow  fell.  Climb- 
ing would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  a  month. 
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Little  rared  we.  Mules  ame  up  to  us  next  day,  and 
we  rode  Imck  to  the  flesh-pots  of  the  Baths  of  Inea, 
though  the  upper  ford  nas  very  dangerous,  and  two  of 
the  mules,  swept  away,  were  only  saved  hy  the  lasso. 
The  return  ride  to  Salto  was  an  exciting  performance, 
for  we  were  not  now  with  a  public  caravan  but  alone 
and  led  l)y  a  bold  and  skilful  arriero  who  knew  what  the 
n.ulcs  eould  be  trusted  to  do.  I  followed  him  blindly. 
He  took  me  at  a  trot  straight  down  the  steepest  and 
roughest  slopes.  We  descended  in  thirty-five  minutes 
what  had  taken  us  over  three  hours  to  ride  up.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  alive  and  whole  at  the  end. 

Of  our  further  experiences  in  Chile  this  is  not  the 
place  fo  speak.  We  were  again  at  Valparaiso,  then 
at  the  pital,  Santiago.  From  Concepcion  we  finally 
sailed  in  a  small  steamer  that  would  take  us,  after  stop- 
ping at  Coronel,  Lota,  and  Valdivia,  along  Smyth 
("liannel  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 


CIIAP'i'EK  XXII 

FUEGI.V 

'T*I1K  southcrniuost  ;U,0  geo-rniphical  inilcs  ol'  the 
A  west  coast  (.1'  South  Aiiierica  are  flanked  by  a  row 
of  ishiiids  between  wliieh  and  the  continent  runs  the 
inhmd  i)assage  called  Smyth  Channel.  It  is  one  of 
three  such  passatres  in  the  wt)rld,  the  other  two  flanking 
Alaska  and  Norway  respectively.  The  islands  that 
border  Smyth  Channel  are  a  sunken  range  of  moun- 
tains; the  Channel  is  a  sunken  valley;  hence  the 
l)ropriety  of  referring  to  them  in  this  book.  It  may 
not  be  a  \ery  good  reason,  but  let  it  serve. 

From    Valdivia    we   had    steamed    south    i?i    dirty 
wcalher  till  by  dead  reckoning  we  were  off  the  opening 
of  the  (.ulf  of  l»cMas.     Nothing  was  visible  but  the 
restless  sea  and  pouring  rain,   dense  as  a   wall.     The 
Messier  reach  of  Smyth  Channel  is  entered  from  the 
gulf,  and  the  entrance  is  defended  by  many  submerged 
peaks.     It  was  ticklish  work  feeling  our  way  in,  but  it 
was  safely  :iccomplished,  and  we  anchored  for  the  night 
in  the  calm  waters  of  Hale  Cove,  enclosed  bv  wooded, 
Scotch-like   hills.     Between  this   point   and  "Magellan 
Straits  the  ojjon  sea  is  only  once  visible  from  the  Chan- 
nel.    All  along  it  is  more  like  a  broad  river  than  a 
sound  of  the  sea.     Dense  vehet-textured  forest  drapes 
the  shoulders  and  forms  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  covering 
the  smallest  islands  and  overhanging  the  water.     The 
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liij,'li-ti<lc  level  cuts  the  ibliage  in  a  sharp  horizontal 
line  so  that  the  branehcs  just  touch  the  surface  at  the 
flood,  while  at  the  ebb  a  l)oat  can  be  rowed  beneath  the 
thick  arboreal  roof.  The  scenery  is  fine  throughout 
but  rather  monotonous  :  the  calm  water-way,  wooded 
islands  and  shores,  cliffs  above  seamed  with  waterfalls, 
ice-rounded  bare  sununits  reaching  up  into  the  roof  of 
heavy  clouds,  the  whole  enveloped  in  a  damp  and 
sombre  gloom. 

Ii\-  unusual  good  luck  the  weatiier  cleared  and  we 
had  three  fine  days  for  our  voyage  down  the  Channel— 
a^  rare  occurrence.     The  most  dangerous  point  is  at  the 
English  Narrows,  which  can  only  be  navigated  at  slack 
water.     The  Channel  twists  about;   sunken   rocks  lie 
HI  wait  for  the  ship  that  swerves  from  the  true  track. 
Whimsical   currents   try   to   draw    her  aside.     Skilful 
navigation    is  essential.     When   the   tide    makes,    the 
waters  boil  and  race.     \\\  landed  in  the  evening  of 
the  first  day,  and  again  the  next,  after  coming  to  for 
an  hour  to  hoist  ice  on  board  at  a  place  where  small 
bergs  float  away  from  the  snout  of  a  sea-ending  glacier. 
At  Puerto  Bueno  I  spent  six  hours  on  shore  and 
f'hmbed  to  a  considerable  lieight.     Such  water-valleys 
as  this  are  best  l)cheld  from  a  height.     Their  extend 
the  form  of  their  mountain  banks,  their  geographical 
significance    are   only    thus    appreciable.     AVhen    you 
look  down  and  can  see  far,  a  long  channel  winding  away 
IS  potent  in  suggestion  of  the  beyond.     The  tantalising 
mystery   as  to   what  may   be   round   the   corner  is   a 
stimulati,.n  to  the  fancy  of  an  explorer.     The  fascina- 
tion of  a  view  may  consist  rather  in  what  is  hidden 
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but  suggested  than  in  .what  is  displayed.  The  glory 
of  an  ocean  prospect  is  in  tl^.'  sense  of  immensity,  of 
stretching  away  and  away  beyond  imagination's  grasp. 
The  larger  the  area  overlooked  the  more  is  the 
mind  stirred  to  conceive  the  vastness  of  the  unseen. 
Hence  ocean  views  also  are  more  impressixe  when 
beheld  from  a  cliff's  brow  than  from  a  steamer's 
deck. 

I  leapt  ashore  where  a  brook  emptied  itself  by  a 
pretty  waterfall  into  the  bay.  It  was  overarched  with 
trees,  and  all  the  ground  about  was  so  thick  with  the 
matted  gro'\  ^h  of  things  that  advance  would  have  been 
difficult  but  for  the  existence  of  a  faintly-marked 
Indians'  track  leading  inland  along  the  margin  of  a 
stream.  Ice-smoothed  rocks  came  near  the  surface 
everywhere,  and  the  soil  was  often  too  thin  for  trees  to 
grow.  But  where  there  were  no  trees  there  was  a  bog, 
and  the  path,  instead  01  striking  up  over  it,  led  along 
thf  flat.  It  dodged  in  and  out  and  came  to  an  end 
at  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  which  the  stream 
drains.  The  forest  trees  thronged  down  upon  the 
edge  of  the  water,  so  that  further  progress  this  way  was 
impossible.  Turning  up  hill,  I  fought  a  passage  through 
the  trees.  Above  was  an  open  bog,  hard  enough  to 
walk  on,  interspersed  in  the  hollows  of  smooth  sweep- 
ing undulations  of  ice-scratched  rock,  leading  up  to  one 
little  lake  above  another,  a  staircase  of  tarns,  each 
marking  the  foot  of  one  of  the  icefalls  of  the  glacier 
that  formerly  covered  the  whole  slope.  Up  and  up 
I  went,  leaving  the  forest  far  below  and  gaining  an  ever 
more  wide  extent  of  view,  where  islands  and  channels, 
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«i<le   stretches   ..f  w.ter,   and    „,ngo   nfter   mnge"^ 
"lountnins  met  the  vision  on  all  sides. 

A  third  day-s  voyage  brought  us  into  Magellan 
S  a,t  near  ,ts  outlet  to  the  Paeifie.  He^vv  ocean 
rollers  were  pourmg  in  from  the  west.  Only  during 
"ne  dear  n,„„,ent  di,l  „e  have  sight  of  Cape  P  liar,  th! 
stonn-torn  pron.ontory  fronting  the  ocean.  He  e 
«.nd  l.,„vs  ahuost  unceasingly,  driving  before  i  tie 
vaters  that  are  above  and  beneath,  .in  hour  or  t  vo  of 
temu,,^  up  the  Strait  brought  us  again  on  an  even 

,:  'the  d?  iT"  ""?"  "■"'  """■  ""  "-  "^-t  h-l 
ami  the  desolate  nminland  on  our  left.     The  s<enerv 

«as  grander  than  anywhere  in  S,„yth  Channel.     The 

rounded  wh.te  bill-tops  and  undulating  snowfi  Id,  of 

l.e  island,  r.s.ng  behind  a  paling  „f  boldlv  point  d 

rooks,  were  enveloped  in  grey  cloud-shadows  an  1  swept 

by    r„,n.beson,s.     Dreary    valleys    leading    to    sow 

deserts  and  ,ce.n,a„tled  peaks  opened  and  Led  a^a"^ 

C  Lannels  darkened  by  shadows  and  black   rewl; 

stretched  away  on  one  side  „r  the  other  to  solitude 

haunted  only  by  the  last  wretched  representativ     "f 

doo,.,ed  race.     Thus  to  the  turning  about  the  southern 

most  po,nt  of  the  continent  the  seenerv  remained! 

steel-grey  water  in  front,   purple  hill-bases  and  but- 

resses  beyond,  dead  white  snow  „bo,e,  and  a  roof  of 

eaden  e  oud  ,„er  all.     Christn,.as  Eve  was  givng  p  ace 

to  Chr,stn,as  Day  as  we  rounded  Cape  Frowld.    R     ■! 

ve  nules  farther  on  anchor  was  cast  off  Sandy  Poi^t 

(I  "nta  Arenas),  where  the  guides  and  I  left  the  ship. 

of  Sand,  1  on,t  lor  base,  a  so-called  gunboat  was  placed 
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at  my  disposal  by  the  kindness  of  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment. Her  name  was  the  Yancz,  but  she  carried  no 
gun.  It  was  a  few  days  l)cforc  she  eame  in.  Occa- 
sionally on  the  far  horizon,  eighty  to  a  hundred  miles 
away,  the  snowy  range  of  Mount  Sarmicnto  was 
l)artially  disclosed,  but  never  did  I  see  its  highest  peak 
clear  of  cloud.  'J'hese  mountains  stand  on  the  western 
peninsula  of  Ticrra  del  Fuego  and  form  part  of  the 
series  of  elevations  which  farther  east  is  known  as  the 
Darw'-n  Range.  I  had  little  hope  of  success  in  a 
climbing  expedition  among  these  peaks,  for  they  appear 
to  be  the  focus  of  flustered  and  contentious  winds  and 
storms  of  hail  and  snow  that  seldom  intermit  for  many 
hours  on  end. 

T<»  reach  Mount  Sarmiento  we  had  to  stean?  back 
to  Cape  Froward  and  thence  proceed  southward  down 
the  wide  Magdalen  Sound  which  opens  out  of  Magellan 
Strait.  Some  thirty  miles  from  the  junction  it  turns 
at  right  angles  to  the  west,  changes  its  name  to  Cock- 
burn  Chamiel  and  idtimately  opens  into  the  Pacific 
through  a  maze  of  islands.  At  the  elbow-point  of  the 
bend  Mount  Sarmiento  rises  from  the  water.  A  canoe 
came  out  to  us  frcin  the  darkness  of  a  creek.  It  v.as 
of  bark  and  skins  stretched  over  a  wattle  framework. 
'I'iie  crew  were  a  man,  two  squaws,  and  a  baby — as  ill- 
looking  and  unclean  specimens  of  humanity  as  can  be 
imagined.  Thcv  wore  loose  pieces  of  fur  hitched  on 
to  them  in  casual  fashion,  but  most  of  their  bodies  were 
naked,  and  the  falling  snow  melted  upon  them.  They 
were  fat  and  greasy  of  aspect,  resembling  seals  or  other 
blub.,i.r-covered     cattle.     Their     fatness     served     for 
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clothing,  and  they  felt  no  cold.  FAcrything  ahout 
them  and  belonging  to  them  .vas  damp  except  a  small 
fire  on  a  little  hearth  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  An  unrecognisable  bird  was  being  cooked  on 
it.  They  exchanged  with  us  for  tobacco  an  otter-skin, 
which,  with  others,  still  keeps  me  warm  in  winter.  A 
hump-backed  whale  was  presently  approached;  it 
regarded  us  with  indifference  and  did  not  move  away. 
Then  a  school  of  porpoises  gave  us  frolicsome  company. 
A  mile  or  two  away,  near  the  mouth  of  Keats  Sound, 
a  huge  whale  was  leaping  like  a  salmon  clear  out  of  the 
water. 

As  wc  a{)proaclKd  the  base  of  our  peak  the  weather 
tended  to  dear.  .Just  for  a  moment  a  bright  icy  point 
peeped  forth  far  aloft.  Twi)  great  glaciers  desJending 
the  north  and  west  faces  of  the  mountain  pushed  their 
wide,  rounded  fronts  into  the  sea  in  Darwin's  day,  but 
are  now  shut  off  from  it  by  a  margin  of  forcst'-dad 
moraine,  a  decoratively  contrasting  foreground  to  the 
white  ice.  We  plied  to  and  again  during  an  hour  or 
more,  sounding  for  an  anchorage  and  reconnoitring 
the  mountain.  Its  west  f.ce  was  a  cliff  of  rock 
plastered  with  ife-fcs-lhers  like  those  on  Mount  Hedge- 
hog in  Spitsbergen.  An  ascent  on  this  side  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  but  what  we  c-uld  see  of  the  north 
face  was  hopeful.  After  anchoring  we  landed  and 
fought  a  way  through  the  dense  forest  to  the  north 
glacier.  Though  this  ground  had  been  the  bed  of  a 
glacier  only  seventy  years  before,  it  was  now  not 
merdy  covered  with  full-grown  trees  and  tangled 
shrubs,  but  with  a  thick  layer  of  fallen  a..J  rotting 
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tiiiihcr  liiinl  to  s(raiiil)lr  over.  A  small  strciiiii  guided 
us  through.  We  found  the  ghicier  in  further  retreat 
and  a  belt  of  recently  ahaiidoncd  bed  over  which  pro- 
gress would  he  easy  to  the  foot  of  our  peak.  We 
(•limbed  on  to  the  ice;  it  was  of  singular  purity.  Pools 
upon  it  were  red  with  a  vigorously  growing  weed.  The 
sun  came  out.  and  for  an  hour  or  two  the  weather  was 
perfect ;  it  was  the  Fuegian  niidsununer.  ^'et  Sar- 
luiento  still  shrouded  his  head. 

We  rowed  out  on  to  llie  calm  Sou?id  as  the  hour 
of  sunset  approached.  A  tender  |)ink  light,  far  fainter 
than  the  rich  radiance  of  the  Alpine  glow,  lay  ui)on  all 
the  surface  of  the  curdled  glacier  and  euipm-pled  the 
crevasses;  it  permeated  the  mist  aloft,  which  lay  at  the 
level  it  had  maintained  so  long.  The  cruel  rocks, 
incn:  ted  with  ice,  and  the  l'(M)t  of  the  final  precipice 
with  its  steep  ridges  and  icy  couloirs  were  all  that  could 
be  seen.  The  graceful  ice-rounded  foundation-rocks 
of  this  and  all  the  other  mountains  arovmd  slope  up  to 
the  cliff  and  the  jagged  aretes  above,  and  make  each 
peak  beautiful  with  contrasted  forms,  massive  "  t  •  .lave 
of  outline  beneath,  splintered  and  aspiring  aloft.  In 
one  direction  we  looked  along  the  channel  of  our 
approach ;  in  another,  for  twenty  miles  or  so,  along 
Cockburn  Ciiannel,  with  a  fine  range  of  snowy  peaks 
beside  it,  prolonging  Sarmicnto's  western  ridge.  The 
water  was  absolutely  still,  reflecting  the  dark  shore, 
a  few  divers  alone  making  ripi.<lcs  on  its  surface.  In 
this  siillness  we  floated  with  oars  drawn  in.  The 
silence  of  X^ture  took  possession  of  us;  not  an 
avalanche  fell  upon  the  hill-;;  not  a  roek  stirred;  no 
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breeze  wliispered.     The  faintest  liiini  of  falling  water 
haunted  the  listening  ear  like  the  memory  of  musie. 
I  know  not  liow  long  we  may  have  remair.f^d  thus  inert. 
J.ooking  once  more  aloft  I  found  the  high  mist  grown 
thinner.     The  pink  light  crept  higher  and  higher  as 
the  eloud  dissolved,  and  yet  steeper  ice- walls  and  more 
precipitous  ribs  of  rock  were  displayed,  till  at  last  some 
white  iK)ints  ajjpeared  upon  the  summit  crest.     Even 
they  were  not  the  top,  for  a  cloud  lay  close  aboxe  them, 
hiding  we  knew  not  what.     Suddenly— so  suddenly  that 
all  who  saw  it  cried  out— far  away  above  this  cloud, 
surprisingly,  incredibly  high,  appeared  a  point  of  light 
like  a  glowing  i„al  drawn  from  a  furnace.     The  fiery 
glow  crei)t  down  and  down  as  though  driving  the  mist 
away,  till  there  stood  before  us  as  it  were  a  mighty 
pillar  of  fire  with  a  wreath  of  mist  round  its  base,  and 
downward  a  wonderful  pink  wall  and  cataract  of  ice  to 
the  black  forest  and  reflecting  water.     We  had  seen 
the   final    peak    now— a   tower   of   ice-incrusted    rock, 
utterly  inaccessible  from  the  western  side. 

A  little  whib  later  the  fair  colour  had  faded  away. 
Mists  had  re-gathered,  and  night  was  coming  on  apace. 
A\  e  rowed  away  for  the  steamer,  but  had  not  gone  \ery 
far  before  a  faint  silver  point  appeared  above  the  mist 
where  the  glowing  tower  had  stood.  The  cloud-curtain 
rolled  slowly  down  again,  and  the  sununit  crest  was 
revealed,  cold  and  pure.  Then  the  whole  south-west 
ridgc  appeared,  and  finally  .'le  entire  mountain,  like 
a  pale  ghost  illumined  by  some  unearthlv  light.  It 
was  a  weird  and  almost  terrifying  vision.  "  A  moment 
later  clouds  rolled  together,  i-nd  solid  night  came  on. 
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Wind  sj)ranK  up;  we  hastened  to  the  steamer  fur 
warmth,  f(K)d.  and  sleej).  The  summit  we  ha<l  seen 
was  douhtless  one  of  the  terminal  teeth  whereof  there 
are  said  to  he  two,  approximately  eijual  in  heijyht, 
stan(hn|>-  ;:t  opposite  ends  of  a  ridye.  Holh  are  visible 
from  Sandy  I'oint,  l.ut  I  never  saw  the  other.  Satis- 
lied  that  we  had  chosen  the  only  praetieahle  side  of  the 
mountain  for  attack,  and  hopeful  of  finding  the  eul- 
minatiiiff  p„int  more  easy  of  access  than  it  had  a|)peared 
from  north  and  west,  hopeful  too  that  the  weather  was 
settling  for  one  of  the  brief  fine  intervals  that  alone 
can  he  expected  in  this  storm-beaten  region,  I  turned 
in  for  a  few  hours'  rest. 

At  12.1.)  next  morning  (December  81)  we  again 
left   the    ship     Maquignaz,    two    sailors,   and   I.     Wc 
carried  rilles,  a  few  light  provisions,  and  the  ordinary 
nnplements    of    mountaineering.     As    we    pushed    off 
from  the  steamer  an  Indian  canoe  glided  away  silently, 
and  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the  shore.     We  after- 
ward found  that  it  was  one  of  several  that  were  sneaking 
about  in  the  neighbourhocMl,  a  dangerous  locality,  as 
Captain    Slociuu    had   occasion    to   discover.     Fifteen 
minutes*   rowing  over  calm  water  reflecting  the  grey 
sky   brought  us   where   wc  had   re-embarked   the  day 
before  and  entered  the  belt  of  wo(m1.     Its  dusky  re- 
cesses  were  hardly  illuminated  by  the  faint  mingling 
of  watery   moonlight  and   dawn.      We   lost  our\vay 
hopelessly,  and  had  a  desperate  struggle  to  get  through. 
Tlie  moraine  area  behind  was  exasperating  to  travtTse 
in  the  darkness.     We  kept  falling  into  puddles,  trip- 
Jjing  (.ver  stones  and  .shrubs,   and   bruising  ourselves 
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against  ohstadcs.     As  the  pink  IIkIiI,   htruhlinj?  siin- 
risf,  touched  the  hiuh  mists,  urul  for  a  rnornent  dyed 
a  patch  of  thin  cloud  through  which  the  silver  nioon 
was  shining,   we  halted   beside  the  giaeier.     The  lust 
that  can  be  said  of  the  weather  is  that  it  was  not  ininic- 
diatcly    Ihreatening ;    but    the   air   was   iinproniisinfrly 
warm,  and  among  the  plentiful  clouds  were  several  of 
umbrella  shape,  capping  peaks,  an  almost  unfailing  sign 
of  wind  and  bad  weather  to  come.     Advancing  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  moraine  flat,  we  came  where  glacier 
and  hillside  met.     We  should  have  done  better  to  work 
along  the  edge  of  the  glacier  itself,  but  we  took  to  the 
hillside.     This  involved  a  tough  scramble  up  an  ice- 
polished  wall  whose  every  cranny  was  filled  with  moss 
and    every    larger    crack    occupied    by    a    tree.     The 
sr'rambling  had  to  be  d.)ne  frt)m  tree  to  tree,  for  the 
moss  was  too  soft  to  hold  and  the  rocks  t(M)  snHH)th 
to  give  footing.      After  traversing  a   further  belt  of 
forest  we  came  out  on  a  sloi)e  of  grassy  alp,  interspersed 
with  patches  of  bog  in  the  hollows.     Mounting  this 
for  some  distance,  wc  halted  at  an  altitude  of  l,tOO  feet 
in  full  daylight. 

^  Our  steamer  was  just  visible  over  the  forest  belt. 
When  I  first  saw  it  I  thought  it  was  a  small  floating 
log,  so  near  and  minute  did  it  seem.  We  looked  along 
Coekburn  and  Magdalen  Channels,  and  over  the 
w<x)ded  and  snowy  hill-chaos  of  Clarence  Island  be- 
tween them.  The  air  was  so  clear  in  the  gloom  of 
the  morning  that  the  remotest  mountains  visible  seemed 
like  molehills  close  at  hand.  The  landscape  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  views  I  recalled  among  the 
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l-ulotcn  Islands.  Ip  the  Ijurds  and  (Ui  the  pioiiion- 
toiics  ..r  flarciicc  Island,  and  on  the  liltli'  woudid 
islands  thai  Hank  it,  tliin  colinnns  ol"  smoke  ascended 
into  the  ealni  air  and  ilrilled  away  to  innnerise  distances 
lielore  dispersing.  They  were  the  eookinu  fires  of 
scattered  lamllies  of  Canoe  Indians.  Where  we  saw 
a  do/en  or  two.  they  niiulit  iia\e  l)een  counted  hy 
hundreds  in  ancient  days.  Such  smoke  columns  were 
also  used  hy  the  nali\es  as  far  north  as  Northern  I'ata- 
«onia  Tor  siynailin,','  to  one  anotiier;  some  of  these  we 
now  l)ehcld  may  have  been  signals.  'I'hey  made  a 
striking  I'eaturc  in  the  landscape.  Such  signal  fires 
wave  the  name  to  Tierra  <lel  Fueyo. 

Durint;  a  brief  interval  we  had  one  more  glimpse  of 
Sarmiento's  peak  ahove  the  rocks  of  the  cinjue. 
CMouds  were  eddyinij  ahout  it;  it  was  evidently  the 
focus  of  a  wale.  We  saw  enou«h  to  learn  that  the 
northern  slopes  reach  not  merely  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock  tower,  hut  lean  up  against  it  to  at  least  half 
its  height.  This  wa^  a  t?rcat  ''nc(<urat'cinent ;  ob- 
viously we  had  chosen  the  ri^la  way.  We  plodded 
upward. 

The  urass  soon  ua\e  way  to  slopes  of  fwm  snow  and 
occasional  stone-debris.  A  low  cliff  of  slate  arising 
on  our  left  hand  shut  out  the  northward  view.  Striking 
the  irest  of  the  ridge  at  a  gap  abo\e  these  clifl's,  we 
tliought  ourselves  far  enough  from  |)ossil)le  Indian 
intrusion  to  lea\o  the  rifles  hidden  beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock.  Henceforward  we  seraml)lcd  along  a 
broken  ridge  of  rocks,  in  places  surmounted  by  a 
narrow  and  decaying   wall,   almost  like  one  built  bv 
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liiiiii;m   liaiids.      Ik',\<'ii,l   tlial  came  a  siiou  lidj^r  and 
then  a  pi'!  ,  ulunoii  uc  lialtrd. 

Tlic  posilidii  was  a  commarKlinu  t»ru'.  I  |)hoto- 
Uiaplicd  till'  panoraiii.'i,  I'nr  it  siiinfd  that  the  clear 
weather  c(»iild  luit  hist  much  longer.  As  a  matter  of 
I'acl,  this  WHS  the  hist  |M)iiit  Iroiii  which  we  saw  any- 
thing'. Our  altitude  was  almut  t,(M)0  iVet.  W'c  were 
cut  tiir  rnim  Sarmicnto  hy  a  wide  snow-saddle,  alxnit 
100  feel  IhIow  us,  comiiiunicatinjj  on  one  side  with 
the  ureal  west  ylacii  r  and  on  the  other  with  the  north 
ulaciir.  It  would  he  a  ^(mkI  situation  for  a  cani|). 
The  rid^c  we  sIo<mI  on  is  part  of  the  north-west  sub- 
sidiary ran^e.  W'e  enfiladed  its  peaks,  and  were 
surprised  at  the  boldness  of  their  forms.  L<M)kinj^ 
upward,  we  beheld  the  northern  snow-sl<)|)e,  broken 
into  /u'le  .st'mc.v,  disai)pearing  in  cloud.  Hut  the  most 
striking  view  was  to  north  and  east,  where  we  over- 
l(H>ked  the  great  reservoir  which  iM)urs  out  glacier- 
tongues  in  three  directions — eist,  north,  and  west. 
Hcyond  thiv  silent,  pallid  expanse  came  the  dark  ranges, 
crowned  with  snow,  that  bordered  the  deep  trench  of 
(iabriel  Channel.  North,  far  away,  was  Cape  Froward, 
at  the  end  of  Magdalen  Sound.  Then  came  the  intricate 
chaos  of  peaks  and  ranges  tilling  Clarence  Island. 
Still  farther  around  we  looked  down  Cockburn  Channel 
and  along  the  snowy  ranges  south  of  it.  It  was  a 
wonderful  view ,  not  merely  for  its  extent,  but  for  the 
indescribable  solemnity  of  its  colouring.  There  was 
no  sheen  ui>on  the  water,  no  glitter  on  the  snow.  It 
was  white  with  the  pallor  of  death,  and  framed  within 
forest  belts  of  sable  blackness. 
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A  storm,  gathcriiiff  in  tlie  north,  soon  blotted  out 
the  southern  extremity  ol"  the  continent.  'I'here  was 
evidently  no  lime  lor  delay;  ue  had  need  to  descend 
on  to  the  saddle.  Beyond  it  the  way  led  u|)  a  great 
l)ri>ken  snow-lield  ol'  e\er-increasing  slojje,  where  the 
si'racs  were  large  and  ciexasses  yawned  in  all  directions. 
It  was  a  difficult  glacier,  gradually  narrowing  with  the 
ascent  as  the  side  ridges  came  together.  'I'he  last  .slope 
was  less  broken.  At  the  very  top  of  it  were  to  eonie 
the  rocks  of  the  final  pyramid;  hut  we  never  touched 
them,  or  even  saw  them,  for  the  storm  battalions  from 
the  north  swept  down  upon  us  with  fury,  swallowing 
up  the  view  before  it  ever  became  a  panorama  or  our 
eyes  could  behold  what  I  so  longed  to  see— the  great 
range,  stretching  away  behind  Mount  Sarmiento  tt) 
Mount  Darwin,  which  looks  down  on  Beagle  Channel. 
The  diirkness  in  the  north,  before  it  descended  upon 
us,  was  truly  appalling.  It  seemed  not  merely  to  cover, 
but  to  devour  the  wintry  world.  The  heavens  appeared 
to  be  falling  in  solid  masses,  so  dense  were  the  skirts 
of  snow  and  hail  that  the  advancing  cloud-phalanx 
trailed  bene;ith  it.  lilack  islands,  leaden  waters,  pallid 
snovss,  and  splintered  i)eaks  disappeared  in  a  night  of 
tempest,  which  enveloped  us  also  almost  before  we  had 
realised  that  it  was  at  hand.  A  sudden  wind  shrieked 
and  whirled  around  us;  hail  was  fhmg  into  our  faces, 
and  all  tlie  elements  raged  together.  The  ice-plastered 
rocks  were  accounted  for;  we  came  to  resemble  them 
ourselves  in  a  few  moments.  All  landmarks  vanished; 
the  snow  beneath  was  no  longer  distinguishable  from 
the  snow-tilled  air.     To  advance  was  impassible. 
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The  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  done  at  once,  was 
to   secure   our   retreat.      \Ve   had    no   time  to   take   a 
barometer   rcadinjj.   but   our  altitude   may   have   been 
around     -..,•00    feet.      With    what    speed    we    hurried 
down  iiia.\  I)-  iiuagit.ed.     Not  till  we  gained  the  lower 
ghieie     <iii!  miow  t,  =  ve  phue  to  rain,  which  soaked  us 
to   the   .,kin   and    overflowed   out   of  our   l)oots.     We 
floundered    in    swamps    and    tund)led    through    brush- 
wood; then  striking  (.ut  a  new   route,  climbed  on  to 
the  glacier  and  followed  it  right  down  to  its  loot,  where 
the  rapidity  of  its   present   retreat  became  apparent. 
Instead  of  ending  in  a   bulging  front,   it  lades  away 
beneath  a  c-nering  of  moraine,  in  a  series  of  icy  mounds, 
some  of  them  quite  high  and  almost  isolated  from  the 
snout,  last  fragments  of  its  greater  extension.     7'hus, 
to  our  surprise,  we  found  a  broad  opening,  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  wide,  once  the  bed  of  the  glacier  tor- 
rent,  which  led  right  through  the  forest  belt  to  the 
shore.     Avoiding  all  trouble  with  the  wood,  we  came 
out  upon  the  beach  and  fired  our  guns  to  altn-ct  the 
attention  of  the  steamer. 

Our  time  was  up.  The  Yancz  was  due  elsewhere. 
We  returned  to  Sandy  Point.  I  went  to  bed  with  an 
armful  of  newspapers.  An  ex|)losion  in  the  street  and 
a  great  hullabaloo  startled  me.  Expecting  some 
tragedy,  I  rushed  to  the  window,  but  it  was  only  the 
year  18!>8  that  was  dead  and  my  mountaineering 
career  ended. 

Though  I  climbed  no  more  in  the  meantime,  it  was 
not  till  August  19,  1901,  that  I  took  formal  leave  of 
snow-mountains  by  going  again  to  the  summit  of  the 
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Zcrmatt  Hicithorn.  wliicli  (..^  the  icadtr  may  remind 
himsfir  l)y  lookiiiii:  hark  to  Chapter  III)  I  had  (liml)e(l 
on  September!*,  IST'J.  Tlien  I  was  a  sclioolhoy.  Now 
I  was  aeeompanicd  by  my  daughter.  It  was  to  l)e 
her  first  mouiitain-climh,  as  it  had  l)eeii  mine.  She 
was,  withi'i  the  compass  ol"  a  Lent,  tlie  same  a;^e  that 
I  had  been.  We  slept  at  the  Tlu'-odiile  lliit,  and  the 
weather  was  pr()piti»)ns.  but  I  loimd  the  final  slope  a 
much  more  toils(»me  aH'air  than  twenty-nine  years 
liel'ore.  The  view  embraced  all  my  lioary-hcaded 
friends.  Scarcely  a  peak  i)t'  any  importance  was  in 
siyht  on  whose  simimit  T  iiad  not  stood.  I  saluted 
them  I'or  the  last  time,  but  not  re^rrett'ully.  'Tliey 
had  Lfiven  me  health,  joy,  luauty.  I'riends.  and  rich 
memories.  Those  I  was  not  uciny  to  lea\e  beliind. 
They  arc  still  mine  and  infinitely  [)recioiis. 
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